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Time to Fight Back 





VERY indication points—at the time 

of this writing—to the transfer of 
industrial aleohol control to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. For legitimate pro- 
ducers and consumers this proposal 
means a joint control that savors very 
unpleasantly of that double jeopardy of 
person and property against which our 
common law is supposed to protect us 


all. 





UITE obviously such a violation of 
Q basic rights is as nothing to the 
Prohibitionists who sanctimoniously jus- 
tify any means to accomplish their end. 
From this high and holy position they 
accuse any opposition, any defense of 
the rights they outrage, of alliance with 
the illegal and demoralizing traffic in 
bootleg liquors. From this unfavorable 
and untrue position the legitimate maker 
and user of industrial aleohol fight for 
their rights at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage. Driven into a corner however they 
may at last be goaded into striking back 
manfully. From among all those com- 
panies whose hands are clean in all this 
dirty business will not some executive 
with the courage of his convictions and 
those qualities of leadership which would 
rally the solvents and chemical interests 
for the coming battle, stand forth? 


HE manufacture and sale of dena- 
tured alcohol is not a privilege to 
be granted: it is a right, a right guaran- 
teed by the Volstead Law itself, a right 
that no failure to prevent illegal diver- 
sion can annul. Nobody denies that 
such diversion exists. It is however, but 
a drop in the buckets of bootleg liquor 
all but openly sold everywhere. Even 
if it were the chief source, the blame lies 
in the failure to control permits to buy, 
a failure due in part to carelessness but 
chiefly to graft. Precious little indus- 
trial alcohol leaves legitimate hands 
unless withdrawn on permit, and when 
so withdrawn the responsibility is square- 
ly upon the prohibition enforcement 
officers. No one knows better than they 
the trouble and expense to which the 
alcohol industry has gone in order to 
co-operate with them. 


= in return the industry has been 
bullied, and bound in red tape, and 
dishonestly maligned. It is high time 
this stopped, or the threat of the fanatics 
to “regulate industrial alcohol out of 


existence” will be made good. Protest 
and petition are of no avail. Demand 


for fair treatment, based on known facts, 
would find many supporters in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country. 
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“ 
| the Maine” was the 
battle cry of the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. The dispute over 
Cuba had reached the acute stage; 
the spark that precipitated armed 


conflict was supplied 
by the blowing up 
of the U. S. battle 
ship in Havana har- 
bor. When the smoke 
oy war had cleared 
the United States 
flag waved over the 
Phillipines, Cuba 


and Porto Rico. 














Solvents and Plasti- 


cizers manufactured 
by the 
KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 


ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. 
Amyl Acetate 
Buty! Propionate 
Amy! Propionate 
Butyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Bury! Alcohol, Sec. 
Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Buryl Stearate 
Dimethyl! Phthalate 
Diethyl! Phthalate 
Diamyl! Phthalate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
Diburyl Tartrate 


Triacetine 
Special Solvents and 
Plasticizers 
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merican 
FIRST” 


HE amount of Alcohol employed in your plant 
Dieses: may be relatively small, yet the influ- 
ence upon quality of production is decidedly large. 
This essential quality may be secured by specifying 
“American” Alcohol. 





This premier Alcohol owes its excellence to high 
standards of manufacture in the large “American” 
producing plants ... and to an exclusive process of 
distillation originated in our laboratories. 


In these competitive times, every safeguard must 
be provided for your product. So, when Alcohol is 
needed, “See American First”. 


This is number 14 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 


7 AMERICAN 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Plants: 
Pekin, Ill. Gretna, La. Philadelphia, Pa. Sausalito, Cal. 
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Packaged Chemicals 


Imagine, if you can, John Boyer, or Irving 
Taylor, or J. G. Davidson in the plush and 
purple office of a department store buyer 
selling chemicals to a young lady with a 
Vassar background. How would Joseph 
Turner or John Chew negotiate a contract for 
Woolworth’s requirements ? Listen, in fancy, 
to the Solvay Sextette or the Dow Little 
Devils over WOOF every Thursday at nine. 
Where is the “‘sex appeal” in chlorine ? What 
sort of a testimonial could Mrs. Splurge of 
Newport or Dolly Dimples of Hollywood 
write for acetone, or salt cake, or diphenyl- 
guanidine. 

All this is not cynical spoofing—packaged 
chemicals will bear watching. 

Three of our largest companies—two of 
them prominent in the recent mergers—have 
been flirting with the idea of merchandizing 
certain chemicals through retail channels to 
the public. For one, this proposal has reached 
only the conference room of the sales depart- 
ment, although its financial and merchandizing 
aspects have been subjected to scrupulous 
analysis. Another of the companies has 
engaged expert advertising counsel, while the 
third has added to its sales staff a merchandiz- 
ing executive who has made the proposal that 
the company undertake an extensive radio 
campaign. 

Such activities are more than a coincident. 
Are we witnessing the start of a great depar- 
ture from the traditional sales policies of the 
American chemical industry which has con- 
centrated upon bulk sales for industrial pur- 
poses and to whom the very thought of 
“package peddling’’ has been repulsive ? 

There have always been a few heretics. The 
alkali companies, following the lead of Mich- 
igan, have sold washing sodas to laundrymen, 
janitors, and the hotel stewards. General 
Chemical Co. made a rather unhappy attempt 
to market baking powder to the housewife. 
Packaged lye has long been a major activity 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Co. Packaged 
insecticides have for years been sold by Dow, 
General Chemical and Grasselli. Barrett mer- 
chandizes 





sulfate, roofing, and road tars 
through commercial channels. T. 8. P. has 
been a favorite for consumer marketing. 


Quite recently Koppers has begun packaging 
sulfate, and two chemical companies, not 
primarily in the fertilizer field, Federal Phos- 
phorous and Grasselli, are both selling small 
package plant food. 

Certain basic conditions tend favorably in 
this direction. Distribution costs, admittedly 
exorbitant, are being cut by eliminations in 
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many lines most vividly presented in the 
difficulties of jobbers and the growth of chain 
stores. Is the assemblying-packing manu- 
facturer, who produces cleansing fluid out of 
carbon tetrachloride by pouring it into a two 
ounce bottle, or by similar simple processes 
turns acid into a disinfectant, T. S. P. into 
washing compounds, acetylsalicylic acid into 
aspirin, in so unsound an economic position 
that he too, will suffer elimination? Ob- 
viously he is a weak link in the distribution 
chain. 

Is vertical expansion a logical development 
of huge concentrations of chemical production, 
an inevitable next step, as it were, in the merg- 
er movement ? It at least appears probable 
that this may be so. 

A very helpful factor in more direct 
approach to the ultimate consumer, would 
undoubtedly be the wide popularization of 
chemistry during the war. Chemicals are no 
longer suspicious characters. In fact, they 
are distinctly favored. Synthetic products no 
longer appear to be nasty substitutes, only to 
be tolerated because of their cheapness; but 
they are recognized as true economies in the 
broadest sense and even welcomed as such. 
Oleomargarine slunk in the back door; hydro- 
genated oil from the first boldly proclaimed its 
chemical origin. Who thinks any the worse of 
rayon, or celotex, or bakelite, or cellophane, or 
even of lacquer because they came from the 
chemical laboratory to compete with the 
products of Nature’s workshops ? 

If this invasion of commercial markets con- 
tinues what vast effects it will have upon the 
chemical industry. It will seriously disturb 
existing industrial consumption. It will turn 
chemical sales methods up-side-down. 





Progress and Profits 


Before Wall Street and Chemical Industry 
became quite so familiar with each other’s 
activities, bankers were prone to complain 
that investments in chemical securities were 
highly speculative. They based this assump- 
tion on the grounds that chemical processes 
and products are in a constant state of flux 
and that new developments were likely at any 
time to make a product or a process absolete 
to such an extent as to impair the earning 
‘apacity of the producing company and 
destroys the investment value of its securities. 

Their major premise was, and is, true. The 
very life of organizations producing chemicals 
depends upon new developments. But the 
logic which decided that chemical securities 
were therefore, uncertain investments, was at 
fault. The continued financial progress of 
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such representative chemical companies as 
outlined in our pages this month, bears mute 
evidence in actual fact, of the falsity of such 
deductions. 

The reason for this mistaken conclusion is 
fairly obvious and by this time, fairly well 
understood. In the first place, these new 
developments do not strike with the lightning- 
like rapidity with which they flash upon 
bankers and the laity generally. Recent years 
have seen almost revolutionary changes in 
chemistry, but these changes have really 
resulted from a slow progress and continual 
technical research. At any given moment 
there are literally thousands of potentially 
important chemical developments discovered, 
tested, and filed, but in no ease is their indus- 
trial application immediate. There are too 
many other factors, chiefly economic, involv- 
ing commercial production and commercial 
marketing, which must first be considered and 
solved. In many cases, new scientific dis- 
coveries must be tabled indefinitely until 
other discoveries come along to help make the 
first economically possible. 


These facts have long been recognized in 
the chemical industry, but they may well 
bear repetition since in them lies the creed of 
the successful chemical executive. Not only 
must he be able to meet the needs of and 
adapt himself to the changes in conditions; 
not only must he foresee the next step in the 
immediate future; but his plans must also 
constantly take into consideration the chang- 
ing industrial values of the distant future 
which may remove from him entirely markets 
upon which, in the present, he is depending. 





The Ass and His Reputation 


Distinctly pertinent to the article in this 
issue on the high cost of price cutting is a little 
tale told in the textile journals. It seems 
that the donkey had not shown his true colors 
when the world was young and was widely 
esteemed as a most sagacious beast. A famous 
sheik, exceeding proud of his large herd, 
invited the Prophet himself to test their 
wisdom. Mahomet addressed the asses. ‘‘Let 
us test your wisdom,” said he. ‘“‘Answer me 
this question: What should an ass require 
for a three days’ journey ?”’ 

And they counselled among themselves 
and then made reply: ‘For a three days’ 
journey, O Prophet, any ass should require six 
bundles of hay and three bags of dates.”’ 

Which answer was considered eminently 
wise by the assembled company. 
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The Prophet answered, “Wait,” and he 
again addressed the asses. “I have to make 
a three days’ journey, but I will not give you 
six bundles of hay and three bags of dates for 
making it. Let him who will go for less, stand 
forth.”’ 

And behold, they all stood forth and began 
to talk at once. Each underbid the other 
until finally one especially long-eared ass 
agreed to go for one bundle of hay. 

Then spoke the Prophet, ‘‘Fool, you cannot 
even live for three days on one bundle of hay, 
much less profit from the journey.”’ 

“True,’’ quoth the long-eared one, ‘“‘but I 
wanted the order.” 

And from that far-off day to this, asses have 
been known as fools, and price cutters have 
been known as asses. 





Quotation Marks 


It is not science that is to blame for any soul- 
deadening applications of the new knowledge it is 
constantly bringing to light; the blame must lie on 
those who commercially exploit such knowledge in a 
spirit entirely alien to the original scientific quest 
after truth for its own sake.—Chemical Age. 

Chemists and physicists have ceased to be luxuries 
in industry, and are now the essential craftsmen who 
lay the scientific foundations on which the super- 
structure of successful industry and commerce is 
raised.— Sir William Alexander. 

The future of the chemical industry in America is 
assured by the large number of strong factors, who 
are able and anxious to spend vast sums in research 
and development work.—Alez. C. Fergusson, Jr. 











| Ten Years Ago 














(From our issues of February, 1920) 

Monsanto Chemical Works elected the following officers: 
chairman of the board, John F. Queeny; president, Gaston Du 
Bois; vice-president, Howard O. McDonough; _ secretary 
Edward M. Queeny. 

Orlando F. Weber was appointed president, chairman of the 
board, and chairman of the executive committee, of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. 

E. M. Allen was elected president of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works succeeding E. E. Arnold, resigned, and the offices of the 
company were moved from Providence to New York. 

Davison Chemical Co. issued 50,000 shares of additional 
stock of no par value at $40 per share to retire several out- 
standing notes. 

Ciba Co. was incorporated with capital of $200,000 with 
following incorporators: A. R. Palmer, G. F. Handel, and I. Reid. 

Warner Chemical Co. increased capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 to provide for proposed expansion. 


Barium chloride was selling for $160.00 per ton. 
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By Order 
of the 
Board of 


INANCIAL matters loomed large in the 
K chemical chronicle of 1929. Dividends 

in cash and stock; purchase rights to 
stockholders; sales of securities on the open 
market; mergers under a wide variety of 
terms; programs of expansion both for re- 
search and in plant capacity; all these have 
made an important part of the chemical news 


A review of the balance 
sheets and programs of 
leading chemical companies 


Directors 


of the past twelve months. The results of 
these financial decisions will be far-reaching. 
Accordingly, rather than present a dull—and 
it must be confessed a meaningless—table of 
assets and liabilities, profits and losses we have 
summarized, the acts, ordered by the Direc- 
tors of our leading chemical corporations during 
the interesting, significant year just past. 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


The outstanding feature of the 1929 financial 
history of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
was the declaration in November of an extra 5 per 
cent stock dividend. With 2,178,109 common shares 
outstanding, this called for the distribution of 108,905 
shares representing about $27,000,000 at the market 
value. In addition the regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.50 per share were continued throughout the year 
on the common, as were those of $1.75 per share on 
the 392,849 preferred shares outstanding. 

The declaration of this stock dividend was in line 
with the policy advocated by President Hoover for 
aiding industry and the general economic situation. 
In announcing the dividend, Dr. William H. Nichols, 
chairman of the board, said “believing that the real 
wealth of our country is evidenced by the production 
and consumption capacity of our people, and the 
evidence of this wealth is reflected by the industrial 
corporation as the clearing house for production and 
consumption, the directors of Allied Chemical «& 
Dye Corporation have declared a 5 per cent stock 
dividend.”’ There are 856,441 common shares in the 
treasury to take care of future stock dividends, which, 
it is intimated may possibly be adopted as an annual 
policy. 

Since the organization of the company at the end 
of 1920, its earnings have risen steadily, except for a 
slight set back in 1924, reaching a peak of $11.11 per 
share for 1928. The past year’s earnings should not 
interrupt this upward trend since the unexampled 
industrial activity of the first ten months’ of 1929 
made for an exceedingly prosperous year. With its 
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well diversified line of chemicals, furnishing raw 
materials to practically every branch of industry, 
Allied undoubtedly enjoyed a peak profit year. Net 
income and common share earnings after all charges 
for 1921-1928 inclusive have been as follows: 


Year Net Income Earnings Per Share 
Pere err ere erry $26,962,442 $11.11 
Wee ices box REa eA 24,586,872 10.02 
1. eg ROE nese Par ear ete 24,072,820 9.78 
1925. 20,566,592 8.12 
1924. 18,539,961 7.25 
MTR atx Seb Mkae eal 19,148,472 7.54 
DN Devas dubaniene sens’ 15,114,472 5.68 
Lh) 2. | a Sean RES Ree ee ee 7,646,909 2.27 


Consolidated current assets December 31, 1928, 
aggregated $140,443,569, including $15,097,400 cash, 
$82,710,600 marketable securities and $16,864,400 
receivables. Current liabilities totaled $13,292,472, 
leaving net working capital of $127,151,097. Current 
assets decreased over $5,000,000 during 1928, reflect- 
ing an increase in fixed capital investment growing out 
of the expansion program of the Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation at Hopewell, Va. Current assets, lia- 
bilities and net current assets since organization have 
been as follows: 


Current Current Net Current 
Year Assets Liabilities Assets 
1928......... $140,443,569 $13,292,472 $127,151,097 
1927... 145,721,908 9,254,643 136,467,265 
[ee 144,028,503 9,926,088 134,102,415 
1925......... 127,423,767 8,654,682 118,769,085 
J. ree 110,541,108 8,379,589 102,161,519 
J) ee 101,260,783 8,930,779 92,330,004 
0 86,850,334 11,665,466 75,184,868 
| >| ar 74,711,561 8,285,909 66,425,652 
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As is generally well known, Mr. Weber has always 
maintained an exceptionally conservative financial 


policy. The plant expansion, carried on ever since 
the company’s formation, has all been consummated 
out of earnings. Despite the unusual obsolescence 
and depreciation charges on chemical plants, plant 
valuation has risen approximately $50,000,000 during 
this period to a total of $196,699,901 at the end of 
1928. This figure has doubtless also been higher for 
1929, since expansion of the $125,000,000 project at 
Hopewell has continued during the past year. 

The company has no capitalization other than the 
common and $7 preferred stocks. The present $6 
dividend rate on the common was inaugurated in 
February, 1927, having previously been $4. 

Since its incorporation December 17, 1920 in New 
York, to acquire all the capital stock of General 
Chemical Co., Solvay Process Co., Semet-Solvay Co., 
Barrett Co. and National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has added two other 
subsidiaries to this group of constituent companies, 
the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. and Aldyeo Corp. 
The latter was incorporated July 11, 1928 with author- 
ized capital of $30,000,000 preferred stock and 200,000 
shares of no par common, to acquire and hold certain 
of the security holdings of the parent company. The 
former dates from December 12, 1919 and operates 
a plant at Syracuse in addition to the new one at 
Hopewell, for the fixation of nitrogen and the manu- 
facture of nitrogen compounds. 

The activities of the older subsidiaries are common 
knowledge in the chemical industry. General Chem- 
ical was formed in 1899; Solvay in 1881, Semet- 
Solvay in 1916, Barrett in 1903 and National Aniline 


in 1917. General has 16 plants throughout the 
country; Solvay plants at Syracuse, Detroit, and 
Hutchinson, Kan.;  Semet-Solvay operates coke 


plants throughout the country and directly or in- 
directly controls Ashland By-Product Coke Co., 
Ashland, Ky., Ironton By-Products Coke Co., Iron- 
town, Ohio, Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. and 
Steere Engineering Co.; Barret owns about 32 plants 
throughout the United States and Canada; and 
National Aniline has plants at Buffalo and Marcus 
Hook, Pa. 


Officers of the company are: William H. Nichols, 
chairman; Orlando F. Weber, president; F. J. 
Emmerick, G. M. Wells, vice-presidents; J. N. Ford, 
treasurer, and H. F. Atherton, secretary. Directors: 
Wm. G. Beckers, W. E. Frew, Rowland Hazard, 
Emmanuel Janssen, Wm. H. Nichols, C. W. Nichols, 
C.R.Smith, Armand Solvay, W. H. Tuck, O. F. Weber. 





American Cyanamid Co. 


Even in this merger year, the American Cyanamid’s 
feats of horizontal and vertical expansion are out- 
standing. To accomplish this notable work, much 
financing was concurrently done. 
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Through the issuance of rights, Class B common 
was increased by almost two and a half million shares, 
to net the company about $5,000,000, last January. 
During the same month, arrangements were com- 
pleted for the purchase of the Caleo Chemical Co. by 
the exchange of 88,370 shares of Cyanamid stock then 
valued at about $2,000,000, at the rate of 214 shares 
of Cyanamid for one of Calco preferred and one for 
nine of Caleo common. In February the company 
announced a $4,000,000 expansion program to cover 
the erection of a plant at the new phosphate property 
near Plant City, Florida; extensions to the Linden 
plant, additions to the Ammo-Phos plant at Warners 
to increase the output by 48,000 tons yearly; and 
installations and additions to increase output at 
Niagara Falls to 355,000 tons yearly. By the issuance 
of 10,000 shares Class B common stock, then worth in 
the neighborhood of $650,000, the company financed 
the acquisition, during the next month, of a limestone 
quarry in Canada to supply the Niagara Falls plant. 

During April, recapitalization was planned, with 
common stock increased from 1,000,000, $20 par to 
1,600,000 shares no par. According to the scheme 
of exchange, the company was to have received over 
$6,000,000 in cash. 

American Cyanamid was active throughout July, 
with plans for the erection of power plants in Ten- 
nessee at a cost of $35,000,000; consolidation of assets 
with the Kalbfleisch Corporation, and declaration of 
dividends on common and preferred stocks, placing 
the former on a regular $1.60 annual basis. 

The Selden Company was absorbed in August for 
a consideration of 165,000 shares Class B common, 
worth at the market approximately $9,000,000. 
Expansion continued during September when the 
Class B common authorized was increased from 
700,000 to 3,000,000. Preferred stockholders had the 
option of exchanging one share held for two of the 
common, with the balance called on October 1 at 120. 
Further capitalization took place during the suc- 
ceeding month and in November the company took 
over the American Powder Company, manufacturers 
of solvents and nitrocellulose for lacquers, as well as 
explosives. 

The report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 
showed the company to have earned a net profit of 
$2,328,928, equivalent to $3.12 a share on an average 
of 661,025 shares of common stock outstanding. The 
surplus account showed $4,484,831, compared to 
$2,326,874 for the previous year. For the period 
covered, $13,524,941 had been spent on plant im- 
provements and extensions. Throughout the year, 
the financing program brought to the company about 
$38,000,000 in new capital, and it is generally under- 
stood that at least two other important chemical units, 
as yet unannounced, have been purchased. 

Capitalization at the end of 1929 consisted of 
65,943 shares of Class A which carry the voting power 
and 2,400,000 shares of Class B. Both stocks share 
alike in dividends and are now receiving $1.60 a share 
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annually. Class B stock sold at a low of 20% and a 
high of 6914 during the past year. The bonded debt 
consists of debentures 5s, authorized $5,000,000, out- 
standing $4,700,000. 

The obvious result of this expansion has been to 
diversify the activities of the company and strengthen 
its financial position. Costs have also been reported 
greatly reduced as a result of the program. 

Officers: W. B. Bell, president; J. F. Cooper, 
J. O. Hammitt, W. 8. Landis, E. V. O’Daniell, vice- 
presidents; R. C. Gaugler, treasurer and assistant 
secretary; K. C. Towe, R. C. Billingsley, assistant 
treasurers; W. P. Sturtevant, secretary; G. R. Mar- 
tin, assistant secretary. Directors: G. G. Allen, 
W.B. Bell, W. R. Cole, IK. F. Cooper, J. O. Hammitt, 
W.S. Landis, W.S. Lee, G. R. Martin, E. V. O’ Daniell, 
W. R. Perkins, W. S. Stowell, J. M. Selden, H. L. 
Derby, R. C. Jeffeott, R. S. Childs, R. C. Gaugler, 
W. P. Sturtevant. 





Commercial Solvents Corporation 


For the first time since its incorporation in 1919, 
Commercial Solvents has expanded vertically through 
the acquisition, in October of the Commercial Pig- 
ments Corporation. This was done by exchange of 
12,000 shares of the old stock at the rate of one for 
nine of Commercial Pigments, which at current rates, 
placed the value of the purchase at somewhat more 
than $6,000,000. 

The extremely high price of the old stock, quoted at 
one time at 700, was also a feature of the year, but this 
was hardly a true reflection of the immediate earning 
capacity of the company. After alow of 20 in Novem- 
ber, present quotations around 30 on the new (10 for 
1 of the old} are more nearly in line with present 
returns. 

During the year Commercial Solvents indicated 
increased earnings and increased potential earning 
power. In June the new butyl acetate plant to pro- 
duce the ester on a large scale was completed, in 
September, an extra dividend of two per cent in stock, 
worth more than $12 per share held was declared, 
while a month later stockholders authorized a change 
in capitalization from 250,000 to 3,000,000 shares of 
common. At the end of the year the new stock paid 
25 cents a share and is to be kept on a $1.00 annual 
basis, an increase from $8.00 to $10.00 on the old. 

Earnings for the year 1929 were about $1,000,000 
greater than those for 1928, or considerably greater 


than for any previous year. Net income has been: 


i cnscassssisiaicicei cide aialiasihanieiiiaideiiaiaheaaaile $3,667,402 
ee eee 2,929,420 
EET ne NITE oT MN PT Te 2,012,875 
i hiaks brie sicleiestiitilesinb lai bdateiicieas aa bless. 1,707,791 
Se eR TT Mee eT ese 890,265 
ER ee 1,043,973 


Earnings in 1924 were abnormal, reflecting the high 
prices for the company’s products caused by operating 
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difficulties and consequent 
previous year. 


shortage during the 

Total assets have also been increasing at a comfort- 
able rate, having been $13,232,771 in 1929 as com- 
pared to $10,097,171 in the previous year. 

The company owns thoroughly efficient plants at 
Peoria, and Terre Haute. The newly acquired Com- 
mercial Pigments plant at Baltimore, operating the 
Blumenfeld process for producing titanium dioxide 
pigment, is to be somewhat enlarged. 

Progress, aggressively pursued, has been the policy 
of the company’s executives from the beginning (when 
they undertook to create a market for butanol) and 
this policy continues to be important in considering 
future prospects. Utilization of waste gases to pro- 
duce synthetie methanol (the first domestic manu- 
facture of that commodity), preparations for large 
scale butyl acetate manufacture, entry into the pig- 
ments field, are all just as clear instances of the work 
ing of this policy as the active research conducted. 

Because of the nature of its products and the uses 
to which they are put, Commercial Solvents lacks 
diversity. Butanol is consumed almost wholly in the 
lacquer industry, the largest outlet for acetone is as 
a solvent for cellulose esters, while almost half of the 
total refined methanol production enters into the 
manufacture of formaldehyde. It is estimated that 
about 40 per cent of the company’s business is derived 
from the automobile industry. 

Officers are: W. D. Ticknor, chairman and presi- 
dent; P. G. Mumford, vice-chairman; T. P. Walker, 
executive vice-president; W. L. Burton, C. L. 
Gabriel, H. E. Perry, Arthur Orr, vice-president; 
A. R. Bergen, secretary; T. F. Carty, treasurer; E. L. 
Pangborn, compt.; Directors: W. D. Ticknor, P. G. 
Mumford, W. H. Booth, D. M. Goodrich, W.S. Gray, 
W. E.S. Griswold, C. B. Ford, H. Jackson, H. Lock- 
hart, Jr., and G. M. Moffett. 


Davison Chemical Corporation 


Notwithstanding reported adverse general con- 
ditions throughout the fertilizer industry, Davison 
reported a substantial increase in operating income 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, resulting from 
gross sales of $23,000,000. Contributing to these 
greatly increased sales is the program of expansion 
which is being followed with reported substantial 
reductions in costs. 

Acquisitions throughout the year were the following: 
in May, the Berkshire Chemical Company making 
fertilizers and castor oil; in July, the Central Chemical 
Company doing an annual business of 120,000 tons of 
fertilizer, and the Lancaster Bone Fertilizer Co. 
Additional shares of common stock to the extent of 
32,682 shares were issued to cover the cost of these 
three purchases. In September Davison Chemical 
took over the Fremont Cotton Oil Company and in 
November additional fertilizer manufacturers—W ash- 
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ington, Alexander & Cook and the Oxford Packing 
Company. The projected erection of a $1,000,000 
plant has lead to the purchase of a 15 acre site in 
Houston. 


Because of this program, initiated some time ago, 
the Davison Chemical Company, originally only a 
sulfuric acid company, has seriously invaded the fer- 
tilizer field. In his statement in the annual report to 
the stockholders, Mr. C. W. Miller, the president, 
said: 

“Continuing our policy of purchasing strong and 
well managed fertilizer companies, the Davison Com- 
pany has grown in two years to be one of the most 
important factors in the fertilizer industry. Gross 
business last year exceeded $23,000,000, against 
$15,000,000 in the preceding fiscal year. 

“Operation of the first sulfuric acid unit using 
silica gel as a contact mass has been so successful that 
we have proceeded with our program of putting all 
our acid production on this basis. We are erecting 
50-ton converters instead of the standard 10 to 15-ton 
capacity size. In the past week the new 50-ton con- 
verters have gone into use and are giving greater effi- 
ciency than the smaller type. 

“Southern Phosphate Corporation, recently taken 
over, is one of the most economical rock companies in 
the country.” 

The consolidated balance sheet for the fiscal year 
of 1929 showed total assets of $41,188,290, as against 
$29,451,657 for the previous corresponding period. 

Earnings and general financial condition have 
improved greatly, as shown in the following tabulation : 


Balance Earned Per Share 

June’30; 1929. ...05.4.5. $1,643,434 $2.80 
June 30; 1928... ......3..% 2,930,062 7.33 (2.54) 
BD shot ata Sake a Wiswas eens (d) 11,373 
SN es Be ee EXER (d) 24,825 
PREG ncuiwmcusaded (d) 499,847 
is ik sans mute tiaredsites 1,223,591 5.59 
es 5s Sk wRe eae wees (d) 608,213 

Current Current Net Current 

Assets Liabilities Assets 
COP. Pcactacmenwes $10,270,496 $2,610,296 $7,660,200 
SU ies Asin tuna hatcn 5,893,091 1,270,455 4,622,646 
oo) Ee nee 5,579,854 2,601,749 2,978,105 


Earnings for 1928 included $1,914,069 derived from 
the sale of 80,000 shares Silica Gel Corp. common 
stock and for 1923, voting trust certificates repre- 
senting 104,650 shares common stock in the same 
corporation at $18 a share. 

Because of improved operations notably the innova- 
tion in the use of silica gel as a sulfuric acid contact 
mass., and expected income from hitherto unpro- 
ductive investments, the stock is expected, in the near 
future, to go on a dividend basis. High for 1929 was 
691%, low 21% and current quotations are at about 30. 

Officers: C. Wilbur Miller, president; T. J. Dee, 
vice-president and treasurer; W. D. Huntington, 
E. B. Miller, vice-presidents; J. R. Wilson, secretary 
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and assistant treasurer; M. H. McCord, B. F. New- 
comer, assistant treasurer and assistant secretary. 
Directors: Robert Garrett, H. F. Baker, John J. 
Nelligan, William H. Matthei, Lord Denbigh, A. D. 
Ledoux, W. N. Gregory, A. C. Read, J. E. Johnson, 
C. Wilbur Miller, W. D. Huntington, W. Newcomer, 
M. E. Jenkins, T. E. Cottman, Ernest B. Miller, A. L. 
Carter, B. F. Newcomer, T. J. Dee, J. R. Wilson, 
Douglas Thomas. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


A year which saw the declaration of two extra 
common dividends, one of 50 cents and another of 
70 cents, and during which the company extended its 
holdings in several major activities, was brought to 
a fitting climax by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
when near the close of November it announced plans 
for a $25,000,000 expansion program to be carried to 
completion during 1930. 

This building program is planned to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the company’s various manufacturing 
activities which expanded tremendously during 1929 
and which bid fair to continue to expand during the 
present year. Of the amount involved, $16,000,000 
will go to complete projects already under way 
including the completion of rayon plants in the South, 
the Cellophane plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., a plant 
for the Viscoloid Co. at Leominster, Mass., and the 
$3,500,000 expansion of the Du Pont Ammonia Corp. 
plant at Belle, W. Va., in accordance with plans to 
triple the methanol and double the ammonia output. 
Among other expenditures planned for the coming 
year is nearly $4,000,000 for expansions to plants of 
the Grasselli Chemical Co., throughout the country, 
(including about $1,500,000 at Grasselli, N. J.); 
about $2,500,000 at the du Pont dye works at Deep- 
water Point; about $2,250,000 on plants of the 
fabrics and finishing department at Philadelphia, 
Newburgh, N. Y., Fairfield, Conn., and Parlin, N. J.; 
about $500,000 on the Krebs Pigment & Chemical 
plant at Newport, Del.; and various expansion and 
improvement programs at Wilmington, itself. 

During the year, Du Pont acquired Du Pont Rayon 
and Du Pont Cellophane as wholly-owned subsidiaries; 
bought the Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co.; secured 
complete control of Lazote, Inc., which became the 
Du Pont Ammonia Corp.; and through National 
Ammonia Co., a subsidiary, acquired the Pacific 
Ammonia & Chemical Co. 

For 1929, earnings of the company were nearly 
$1,000,000 a month greater than for the similar period 
of 1928. Earnings for the year were reported at 
$78,171,730 against $64,097,798 for 1928. This amount 
was equivalent to $7.09 a share on an average of 
10,196,777 shares outstanding during the period, 
compared with earnings of $6.27 a share on an 
average of 9,359,374 shares outstanding during the 
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previous year. Net income and earnings per share 
since that date have been as follows: 


Year 

ERR A I $24,033,958 $35.12 
ee Ree ae eee 41,969,574 52.51 
ss a lg 45,947,832 57.03 
EEE SCE COR ETE Ce een ORT 64,097,798 5.97 
1929.. 78,171,730 7.09 


Common stocks at present amounts to 10,339,000 
shares, while 978,000 debenture shares are listed. 
The common stock was changed on September 13, 
1926, when two no par shares were issued for each 
share of $100 par stock. On January 21, 1929, the no 
par common was changed to common of $20 par when 
3% shares of the $20 par stock were exchanged for 
each no par share. The new $20 par common was 
placed on an annual dividend basis of $4 per share 
when an initial dividend of $1 was declared March 15, 
1929. In May an extra of 50 cents was declared and 
in November an extra of 70 cents on this new stock. 

Through over thirty subsidiary companies, E. I. 
du pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., extends its activities 
into almost every phase of the chemical and allied 
industries, as well as to other enterprises non-chemical 
in nature, both in this country and abroad. Its 
interests are as widespread as they are divergent. 
The present company was incorporated in 1915 under 
the laws of Delaware to acquire the properties of the 
New Jersey corporation known as E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co., incorporated May 19, 1903 to 
consolidate various explosive manufacturies con- 
trolled by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. This 
latter company and its predecessor, a partnership of 
like name, had been engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of explosives since 1802. 

The company acquired General Explosives Co. in 
August, 1924; Excelsior Powder Co. in December 
1927; minority interest in du Pont National Ammonia 
Co. and stockholdings of same group in Lazote, Inc., 
in March, 1928, after which purchase the ammonia 
company was dissolved; and the business and assets 
of the Grasselli Chemical Co. in November 1928. In 
addition to these and other acquisitions previously 
referred to as having been made during the course of 
1928, the list of this company’s subsidiaries includes 
American Nitrogen Co., Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Pacific Nitrogen Corp., Pittsburgh Safety Glass Co., 
Eastern Alcohol Corp., Bayer-Semesan Co., and many 
others in this country. South America, England, 
France and Germany. It operates over 70 plants in 
this country alone. 

Officers of the company are: P.S. du Pont, chair- 
man; Irenee du Pont, vice-chairman; Lammot du 
Pont, president; F. W. Pickard, W. S. Carpenter, Jr., 
J. P. Laffey, A. F. du Pont, W. C. Spruance, Charles 
L. Patterson, F. G. Tallman, R. R. M. Carpenter, 
H. G. Haskell, H. F. Brown, W. Coyne, J. J. Raskob, 
W. P. Allen, and J. B. D. Edge, vice-presidents; A. B. 
Echols, treasurer; and Charles Copeland, secretary. 
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Mathieson Alkali Works 


Mathieson’s plans for modernization and expansion 
of plant facilities took form impressively and began 
to show results during the year just past. The 
$2,300,000 resulting from changes in the capital plan 
and the sale of 59,000 shares of new common is to be 
used for enlarging plants and making new products 
during the next four years. This expansion has quite 
sufficient justification in the present and future pros- 
pects for the textile industry in general and that 
branch of it having to do in particular with synthetic 
fibers, for Mathieson is one of the world’s largest 
producers of chlorine, much used in bleaching, and 
is an important factor in caustic soda production, 
required in the viscose process. The company, in- 
corporated in 1892, has not been slow to profit from 
advances in technical knowledge. 

At the end of March stockholders ratified an in- 
crease in the authorized common stock from 200,000 
to 1,000,000 shares, resulting in a stock dividend of 
300 per cent. On December 31, 1929, 635,763 shares 
of common were outstanding. Quarterly earnings for 
the second quarter were reported to be the largest in 
the history of the company. 

Total assets on June 30, 1929 were $18,625,360 as 
compared with $17,922, 643 at the end of the previous 
year. The total surplus also showed an increase, 
while current assets were $3,827,847 to cover current 
liabilities of $1,012,976, as against $3,592,186 and 
$1,012,976, respectively, at the end of 1928. In June, 
the new stock was placed on a $2 annual basis, being 
an increase from $6 to $8 on the old stock. Net 
income after deductions for the third quarter was 
$609,532, almost equalling the record set in the 
previous period, while for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1929, it was $1,726,904, equivalent to 
$2.70 per share of common stock as compared to 
$1,560,020 or $2.43 per share for the corresponding 
period in 1928. 

The following table illustrates the increasing earning 
power of the company: 


Common 
Year Net Income Earned Per Share 
| Oe ar eet $2,091,402 $13.04 
Nee ere ee ees 1,832,917 10.93 
BONN iin o's pees ees 1,679,486 9.88 
1925.. 1,465,033 8.42 
ree 873,064 5.35 
NORMS cake eee cues es 1,096,944 6.81 


During 1929 the common sold at a low of 29 anda 
high of 72 with current prices around 40. There is no 
bonded debt. Capitalization consists of $3,500,000 
preferred stock, par $100, paying 7%, and 1,000,000 
shares no par common. Each share of the preferred 
is entitled to two votes and is not callable except for 
sinking fund. 


Officers: E. M. Allen, president; C. F. Vaughn, 
vice-president and mgr. Niagara Falls plant; J. A. 
Kienle, vice-president in charge of sales; E. A. Hults, 
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vice-president and manager Saltville plant; H. F. 
Hyland, secretary and treasurer; Howard Berry, 
compt.; Rushmore Bisbee & Stern, General Counsel. 
Directors: R.G. Stone, Eldon Bisbee, C. J. Sechmid- 
lapp, H. F. Hyland, E. M. Allen, R. F. Hoyt, Charles 
Hayden, J. R. MacColl, M. G. Chace. 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


For Monsanto, as with so much of the chemical 
industry, 1929 was a year of expansion and increased 
earnings, with the purchase of five organizations in 
related manufacturing fields and a probable increase 
of earnings throughout the year of at least twenty- 
five per cent, continuing the upward trend since 1924. 
About $1,000,000 was spent on extensions and im- 
provements during the year. 

The Rubber Service Laboratories, manufacturing 
a line of chemicals used in rubber processing, was 
consolidated with Monsanto at the end of June, and 
the Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., an 
English subsidiary, purchased outright the business, 
manufacturing facilities, and good-will of the British 
Saccharin Manufacturing Co., of Baxenden, Lan- 
cashire, during the next month. In October, Mon- 
santo acquired the Merrimac Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers of heavy chemicals, acids, solvents, and lac- 
quers, with assets valued at approximately $9,000,000, 
by means of an exchange of 1% shares for one of 
Merrimac. About the same time, Mathieson sold its 
fine chemical division to Monsanto. At the end of 
the year, Graesser-Monsanto purchased the Sunder- 
land Tar Distilling Works with an annual tar distilling 
capacity of 60,000 tons. 

At the end of 1928, authorized common stock was 
increased from 100,000 to 160,000. In July 1929, 
however, this was increased to 500,000 with two shares 
of new given for one of the old stock held. Stock 
dividends of 10 per cent in February and of 1% per 
cent in August and October were declared. 

For the three-quarter period ending September 30, 
1929, reported net earnings after all deductions were 
$878,840 equivalent to $2.83 per share for 310,852 
shares as compared with earnings for the same period 
in the previous year of $682,980. Current assets at 
the time were $7,099,361 and current liabilities 
$1,523,470, showing the company to be in a strong 
liquid condition, Total assets were $24,393,286. 

Officers: John F. Queeny, chairman; FE. M. 
Queeny, president; Gaston DuBois, J. W. Boyer, 
vice-president; J. W. Livingston, Jules Bebie, L. F. 
Nickell, assistant vice-president; W. W. Schneider, 
secretary; W. R. Phemister, treasurer; J. G. Gillis, 
assistant to president; A. G. Fletcher, Compt.; C. A. 
Zacher, assistant secretary; J. W. Ludwig, auditor. 
Directors: J. F. Queeny, H. O. McDonough, Gaston 
DuBois, E. M. Queeny, Theodore Rassieur; J. D. 
Lumaghi, J. W. Livingston, Philip Stockton, Charles 
Belknap, J. H. Becker, H. W. Murray. 
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Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


Undoubtedly one of the outstanding financial events 
of the year was the Union Carbide $53,000,000 com- 
mon stock issue, the largest chemical financing yet 
undertaken. This additional capital is to be used for 
expanding the chemical and metallurgical divisions 
and developing power resources here and in Norway. 
Capacity of 120,000 h.p. will be added to the 250,000 
h. p. now used. Earlier in the year, the corporation 
acquired the Meraker Smelting Co., Ltd., owning and 
operating 4 hydro-electric power stations in Norway. 
About 35 subsidiaries in all now make up the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 

Quite as striking are the chemical developments 
during the year of its subsidiary, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., which began to market synthetic 
acetone in March, synthetic methanol in December, 
and plans to be producing synthetic ethyl alcohol, 
beginning next August at the rate of 10,000,000 gallons 
yearly. Aside from the additional income that will 
undoubtedly arise from these new products, these 
innovations are strongly indicative of the parent 
company’s all-embracing spirit of progress, which 
naturally shows in the reported earnings. 

Earnings for the nine month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1929 were $24,050,664, an increase of almost 
23 per cent over the corresponding interval for the 
year before, or $2.89 per share to pay the dividend 
requirements of $2.60 for the whole year. In April 
2,742,072 shares of common stock were split at the 
rate of 3 for 1. The constantly upward trend of earn- 
ing power is indicated clearly in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Property Profit Earning Per Share 
OES ees $198,198,901 $30,577,382 11.15 
i) Ae 180,957,975 25,340,660 9.52 
1926......... 168,675,358 24,142,606 9.08 
UT 158,553,543 20,021,327 1 62 
LO) eee 116,935,104 16,771,322 6.30 
25 107,312,385 16,204,414 6.09 
iL ere 101,673,118 11,716,114 4.40 
MODE ws oe ate: 99,023,965 8,176,896 3.07 


Figured on 2,742,072 shares before the split. 


For Union Carbide, at least as much as for others 
in the chemical field, 1929 has been a boom year. 
Probable earnings for 1929 have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000,000, or at the rate of more than $13 
on the old shares. Meanwhile, the decidedly con- 
servative dividend attitude of the corporation, in view 
of probable continued expansion, is expected to 
continue. 


The parent holding company at the end of 1928 had 
assets totalling $281,510,353, an increase in the past 
five years of about $60,000,000 or almost 27 per cent. 
Capitalization is extremely simple, as there are 
12,000,000 shares of common stock authorized, no 
preferred, and no bonded debt. Preferred stocks and 
bonds for some of the subsidiaries, however, are still 
outstanding. 
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Some of the major subsidiary corporations are the 
Acheson Graphite Company, the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, the Linde Air Products Co., 
the National Carbon Co., Inc., the Oxweld Acetylene 
Co., the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., and the Union 
Carbide Co. 


Officers: C. K. G. Billings, chairman of Board; 
J. J. Ricks, president; M. J. Carney, W. J. Knapp, 
B. O’Shea, W. F. Barrett, Giles W. Mead, Rafferty, 
vice-presidents; W. M. Beard, secretary and treas- 
urer; Directors: C. K. G. Billings, G. W. Mead, 
Jessie J. Ricks, Edward F. Whitney, Nicholas F. 
Brady, G. W. Davison, F. C. Walcott, J. P. Day, 
Milton Ferguson, James Parmelee, Andrew Squire, 
G. M. Reynolds. 





U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


To the earnings of a good year, the U. 8. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. now adds the income derived through the 
purchase in June of the Kentucky Alcohol Coproration 
from the National Distillers’ Products Corporation, 
and acquisition, in November with Air Reduction, of 
a 75 per cent interest in the Pure Carbonic Company 
of America. The Kentucky Alcohol consolidation 
took place through the issue of 51,000 shares of 
common stock, and results in an addition to the 
alcohol quota of the company of 10,000,000 gallons, 
making the U. S. Industrial Aleohol the producer of 
about 40 per cent of the total alcohol in this country. 
Meanwhile the projected output of cellulose acetate 
more cheaply than has so far been possible, is appar- 
ently still in the development stage. 

Earnings for 1929 were between $13 and $15 a share 
for 371,000 shares of common, placed on a $6 annual 
basis, all the preferred having been called, but exact 
figures have not yet been made public. For the first 
six months reported earnings were $1,696,051, equal 
after charged to $5.30 a share on 320,000 shares 
then outstanding, and representing an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent over the $1,188,104 or $3.71 a 
share earned in the first half of 1928. In the full year 
1928, the corporation reported $3,703,200, equal to 
$11.81 a share; thus profits for 1929 of around $5,000, 
000 or more would represent a substantial increase. 
As of June 30, 1929, current assets totaled $16,326,704 
including $4,930,799 cash and secured loans, against 
$3,515,790 current liabilities. Total asset at the end 
of 1928 were over $40,000,000. Assuming earnings to 
have been as estimated for the last half, it is not 
improbable that cash was up to $7,000,000 by the 
end of the year. 


Important subsidiaries are Agni Motor Fuel Co., 
Curtis Bay Copper and Iron Works, Inc., Pennsyl- 
vania Alcohol and Chemical Company, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemical Company, Inc., James A. Webb & 
Sons, Inec., Wood Products Co., and Cuba Distilling 
Co. The Air Reduction Co., now controlled by the 
same interests controlling U. S. Industrial, is a large 
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holder of Aleohol common. During the summer at 
least 50,000 shares were held and it is understood that 
there were substantial additions made to the holdings 
during the November break. . 


There are no obligations ahead of the 390,000 shares 
of common stock now outstanding, selling currently 
at around 115 as against a high of 24356 and a low of 
95 for 1929. 


Officers: C. E. Adams, chairman; R. R. Brown, 
president; Glenn Haskell, A. A. Bachaus, Sid Klein, 
vice-president; F. G. Fennessey, treasurer; Joseph 
Malone, secretary; F.C. Watkins, Auditor. Diree- 
tors: C. E. Adams, Jules 8S. Bache, George 8S. Brews- 
ter, P. J. MeIntoch, R. R. Brown, F. B. Adam, G. H. 
Walker, A. H. Larkin, J. H. Witte, Jr., W. L. Johnson, 
O. C. Jennings, Matthew C. Brush, W. M. Crane, Jr., 
S. F. Pryor, H. A. Arthur. 
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Du Pont has fourteen vice-presidents. They are: F. W. Pick- 
hardt, W. S. Carpenter, J. P. Laffey, A. F. du Pont, W. C. Spru- 
ance, Charles L. Patterson, F. G. Tallman, R. R. M. Carpenter, 
H. G. Haskell, H. F. Brown, W. Coyne, J. J. Raskob, W. P. Allen, 
and J. B. D. Edge. 


The beautiful Tudor palace home of Theodore Swann (Federal 
Phosphorus Company and others too numerous to mention) is 
used to illustrate the modern home decoration number of the 
“Junior League Magazine” last month. 


John J. Watson, president of the International Agricultural 
Corp., contributed an article on ‘‘Farm Relief and Fertilizer” 
to the annual business review number of the ‘‘New York Ameri- 
ean,’”’ published, January 7th. 


KE. L. Starr, formerly director of the Rayon Institute, is now 
supervisor of the activities of the Durene Association, a new 
organization to secure nationwide recognition of the best grade 
of mercerized yarn, known by the generic term of “durene.”’ 


Herbert H. Dow’s first invention—over a hundred chemical 
patents now stand to his credit—was a chicken incubator heated 
with a kerosene lamp. 


John Kienle, in charge of the Mathieson sales, is a member 
of the stockholders committee straightening out the affairs of 
the International Combustion. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, carbon black pioneer, is a member of the 
Board of the Watch and Ward Society which censors the books 
in Massachusetts. 


Doctor Billie Hale, research dynamo of the Dow organization, 
is driving a 1923 all aluminum Marmon which is not ‘For Sale’ 
or “Exchange.” 


William M. Rand, Bostonian, fisherman, yachtsman, and 
salesman extraordinary of Merrimac, was Captain of the Harvard 
Track Team, and member of the American Olympic Team. 


Herman A. Metz is a member of the auxiliary committee of 
the 50th anniversary fund of the United Hospital, New York. 


William H. Nichols, chairman of the Board of the Allied, has 
gone to Hawaii. 
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WHAT 


Does It Cost to 
Cut Chemical Prices 


For the same profit 
5% cut requires 122/3% 
8% cut requires 351/3% 
10% cut requires s0% 
12!/2% cut requires 75% 
1§% cut requires s£121/1% 


NDER the pressure of competition chemical 
prices begin to fall. All the careful planning 
which had established a certain price level as 

the lowest possible, taking costs and an adequate 
profit into consideration, is disregarded. The buyer 
is quoted a shaded price by one seller, he repeats 
this price to a second salesman, who either meets 
it or beats it. If he beats it, the first seller will in 
all likelihood cut under the new low. Thus a price 
war is declared. What does such a battle cost the 
combatants ? 


increase. 
Increase. 
Increase. 
1ncrease. 
zncrease. 


A lower price based upon logical economic con- it is almost an economic impossibility for the end to 


siderations of cost comes as a result of natural causes 
and is not abortive in any sense. Cheaper raw ma- 
terials, lower production costs, new processes, widen- 
ing markets, less sales expense and other results of 
scientific, mechanical or economic progress, logically 
enough should and do lead to lower prices. 

But when prices are lowered for any unsound reason, 


justify the means. 

When a price is cut without any other justification 
than to meet or beat competition, nine times out of 
ten the chemical manufacturer will justify this move 
on the ground that the increased volume of business 
lowers the cost per unit to produce and sell. This 
principle is true, but on an extremely limited scale. 





Asewed: Wormal Productive Capacity, 20,000 tons 
Capital Investment, $150,000 








Production and Sales - Tons 


Selling Price Per Ton (net cash basis) 


Gross Sales 
Less Prepaid Freight and Hauling 





Wet Sales 
Factory Cost of Sales: 
Materiale (including unloading labor and freight) 
Pactory Labor 
Direct Factory Expense 
Indireot Factory Expense 
Total Factory Cost of Sales 
Grose Profit 
Selling Expenses 
Administrative Expenses 
Total Selling and Administrative Expenses 
Wet Operating Profit 
Financial and Capital Expenses: 
Fixed Expenses 
Variable Expenses 
Total Financial and Capital Expenses 


Wet Profit 


Rate of Operation to Normai Capacity 


Return on Investment 
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COMPARISON OF EFFECT OF INCREASING SALES BY INCREASED SELLING EFFORT AND BY PRICE CUTTING 
























































Schedule 1 Schedule 2 Schedule 3 Schedule 4 Schedule & 
tof Per % of Per % of Per % of Per % of Per 

Amount Sales Ton Amount Sales Ton Amount Sales Ton Amount Sales Ton Amount Sales Ton 

16,000 18,000 20,000 18,000 20,000 
31.00 31.¢ 31.00 30.00 29.00 
496 ,000.00 31.00 558,000.00 31.00 620,000.00 31.00 540,000.00 30.00 580,000.00 29.00 
48 000.900 3.00 54,000.00 3.90 60,000.00 3.00 54,000.00 3.00 60,000.00 3.00 
448,000.00 100.00 28.00 504,000.00 100.00 28.00 560,000.00 100.00 28.00 486,000.00 100.00 27.00 520,900.00 100.00 26.00 
313,600.00 70-00 19.60 362,800.00 70-00 19.60 392,000.00 70.00 19.60 352,800.00 72.60 19.60 392,000.00 75 39 19.60 
17,600.00 3.93 1.10 19,800.00 3.93 1.10 22,000.00 3.93 1.10 19,800.00 4.07 1.10 22,000.00 4.25 1.10 
11,200.00 2.50 +70 12,600.00 2.60 70 14,000.00 2.50 +70 12,600.00 2.59 +70 14,000.00 2.69 +70 
18,000.00 4.02 1.15 18,000.00 3.57 1.00 18,000.00 3.22 +90 18,000.00 3.70 1.00 18,000.00 3.46 +90 
360,400.00 80.45 22.53 403,200.00 80-00 22.40 446,000.00 79-68 22.30 403,200.00 82.96 22.40 446,000.00 85.77 22.30 
r 

87,600.00 19.56 6.47 100,800.00 20.00 5.60 114,000.00 20.38 5.70 82,800.00 17.04 4.60 74,000.00 14.235 3.70 
32,000.00 7.14 2.00 36,000.00 7.14 2.00 40,000.00 7.14 2.00 32,000.00 6.59 1.78 32,000.00 6.158 1.60 
30,600.00 6.83 1.91 30,600.00 6.07 1.70 30,600.00 6.47 1.53 30,600.00 6.30 1.70 30,600.00 §.89 1.53 
62,600.00 13.97 3.91 66 600.00 13.21 3.70 70,600.00 12.61 3.535 62,600.00 12.89 3.48 62,600.00 12.0@ 315 
25 ,000.00 5.58 1.56 34,200.00 6.79 1.90 43,400.00 7.74 2.17 20,200.00 4.15 1.12 11,400.00 2.19 57 

5,400.00 1.2 4 6,400.00 1.07 +30 5,400.00 +96 +27 5,400.00 1.1 020 5 400.00 1.04 -27 

9,600.00 2.14 260 10,800.00 2.14 260 12,000.00 2.14 +60 10,800.00 2.22 +60 12.000.00 2.30 -60 
15,000.00 8.35 -™ 16 , 200.00 3.21 90 17,400.00 3.10 +87 16,200.00 3.33 -90 17.400.90 3.34 -87 
10,000.00 2.23 +62 18 ,000.00 3.686 1.00 26 ,000.00 4.64 1.30 4,000.00 +82 +22 6,000.00* 1.15* 30° 

Bot 90% 100%. 90% 100% 
6.6m 1% 17.33% 2.6% bo id 
oRed 
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Too trequently the relation between the big cut in 
selling price and the comparatively little saving in 
cost is overlooked. Price cuts are usually made in 
terms of dollars per ton, while savings in cost per ton 
to produce and sell can always be measured in cents. 


Price Cuts and Profits 


As a striking and concrete example of just how 
this works out in actual practice, the seller of chemi- 
cals may well look upon the accompanying exhibits 
which illustrate the effect of a price-cutting policy 
upon profits, as worked out in one branch of the 
chemical business which has had a_ proverbially 
intimate experience in such matters—the fertilizer 
industry. 

In the illustration, for which the data was gathered 
by the National Fertilizer Association, a medium 
size plant has been assumed, with an invested capital 
of $150,000, a normal capacity of 20,000 tons annual 
output, which can be accomplished under favorable 
conditions without any strain upon producing or 
marketing facilities, and a maximum capacity some- 
what in excess of this figure. Also assumed is an 
average grade of fertilizer upon which a fair cash 
price, based upon a prepaid freight of $3.00, would 
be $31.00 per ton. 

Under existing conditions in a certain year it is 
estimated that sales of 16,000 tons of mixed goods 


Exhibit IT 


can be assured at the prevailing price of $31.00 per 
ton. Since this represents only 80 per cent of nor- 
mal capacity and possibly not more than 60 per cent 
or 65 per cent of maximum capacity, it is desired to 
increase sales, if it can be done profitably, and the 
various methods by which the desired increase in 
volume might be accomplished are being explored. 

Referring to Exhibit I, Schedule 1 represents the 
results which are to be expected if the sales of 16,000 
tons are accepted and no increase obtained. Schedule 
2 represents the effect of an increase in sales to 18,000 
tons if prices that include cost plus a reasonable profit 
can be maintained. Allowance is made for a pro- 
portionate increase in selling expenses. Schedule 3 
shows the effect of an increase in sales to the full 
normal capacity of 20,000 tons, if prices can be main- 
tained. Allowance has also been made in this schedule 
for a proportionate increase in selling expenses. 


Increasing Sales by Lower Prices 


Schedule 4 indicates the result of an attempt to 
increase sales from the basic 16,000 tons to 18,000 
tons by cutting the price $1.00 per ton below the 
compensatory level assumed at the outset. Since the 
attraction of a cut price is offered, it is assumed that 
no increase in selling expenses will be necessary, and 
this results in an actual reduction in the per ton cost 
of selling. The ultimate effect, however, is a net 


CROSS-OVER CHART 
Showing Variations in Income Resulting from Different Sales Policies. 
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profit which is by no means commensurate with the 
necessary capital investment involved. 

Schedule 5 shows the effect of increasing sales from 
the basic 16,000 tons to 20,000 tons by cutting the fair 


selling price $2.00 per ton. Here again it is assumed 
that the price attraction will make unnecessary any 
increase in selling expenses, and therefore the per ton 
cost of selling is further reduced. But the final result 
is a substantial net loss. 


The ‘‘Cross-Over’’ Chart 


Another very graphic representation of the same 
idea may be found in the “cross-over” chart, Exhibit 
II, which was prepared by W. B. McCloskey, cost 
National Fertilizer Association. By 
way of explanation of the chart, the column at the 


accountant, 


extreme right, under the caption “‘values,”’ represents 
a profit and loss statement based upon the figures 
appearing in Exhibit I. The entire column represents 
total net sales, and the divisions of the column repre- 
sent the proportionate amount of income from net 
sales which may be expected to be spent for expenses, 
labor and material, the remaining space indicating 
net profit. Certain items of expense are definitely 
fixed in that they do not fluctuate with changes in 
volume of business. Income from sales must exceed 
the total cost of materials, labor and variable expenses 
by the amount of these fixed charges before any net 
profit is earned. The spaces representing fixed ex- 
penses have been extended to the extreme left of the 
chart, retaining the same scale, and the total of these 
spaces represents the portion of the net sales column 
which must be allocated to expenses of this nature as 
long as the business is continued, regardless of the 


volume of sales. 


Lowered Basic Prices Bring Losses 


The shaded area included between the lines con- 
necting fixed expenses and net profit indicates the 
gradual recovery of fixed charges as sales volumes, at 
At the point where the 
lines cross income equals expenditures and the fixed 
Be- 
yond the crossing point to the right the profit area 
expands as volume of business at the basic price 
increases. If the basic price is reduced, without an 
equivalent reduction in costs, the effect is decreased 
profit or increased loss, which is indicated by the 
movement of the “per cent of return on capital in- 
vestment” toward the left, or loss side, of the chart. 

Nothing could bring home more clearly the dangers 
of the cut price policy to increase sales. Producers 
and jobbers of chemicals have, in a general way, 
recognized the futility of competitive price wars, but 
even in the more recent history of the chemical in- 
dustry, such economic battles have been fought with 
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expenses are recovered, but no profit is earned. 
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considerable frequency. Even under the greatest 
stress, as the foregoing figures and chart have indi- 
cated, it is the final result which must be taken into 
consideration. As has been demonstrated, a cut- 
price policy may not only involve a smaller net re- 
turn, despite the increased volume of business, but it 
may also easily prove an economic luxury represent- 
ing a distinct loss. 





Casale Ammonia Reports 22 Plants 
in Operation Throughout World 


Casale Ammonia Co. reports that twenty-two plants, with 
901 metric tors daily capacity ‘of arhydrous ammonia, are now 
operating throughout the world, as compared with eighteen 
plants having 655 tons capacity in December, 1927. In addition, 
new units are under corstruction for additional daily capacity 
of 566 tons. Data showing plants operating and additional 
capacity under construction in different countries are as follows: 

Casale Ammonia Plants (Metric tons per day, November, 1929) 


Operating Building 

Italy... Soe opie 41 16 
Belgium... . reer 80 180 
Canada cee 8 ras 
Dalmatia... . . Ree oe 48 
France... eee 388 8 
Germany.... ; ele teks 60 90 
Japan. Poh tare te Bae 262 200 
Russia. . . SARL Pere ince 24 24 
SWITZETIANG § «5.5 56-4, ocr cerecees 23 

United States........ ; 15 


The countries increasing the daily capacity since 1927 were as 
follows (increase in metric tons per day): Belgium, 56; France, 
49; Germany, 60; Canada, 8, and Japan, 100. 

The Ammonia Casale Co. states that experience has proved 
that the Casale process operates with hydrogen obtained from 
coke oven gas or from water gas as successfully as with that de- 
rived from the electrolysis of water for which it was originally 
intended. 

In fact, of the total plants operating on the Casale process, 
fourteen are using coke oven gas, hydrogen, three water gas 
hydrogen and one by-product hydrogen. 

It is further stated that in the plants using coke oven gas 
hydrogen, the rated production capacity of the Cascle units has 
been actually exceeded by quantities varying from 25 to 50 per 
cent in continuous operation. 

The Casale process is employed by the Du Pont Ammonia 
Corp. at its Belle, W. Va., plant for the production of ammonia. 
That the company purposes to greatly increase its production 
with the method is seen in an order placed recently for forty- 
eight coke ovens at a total cost of $2,000,000, the work of in- 
stallation to be completed at the Belle plant by September 1, 1930. 





Bauxite treatment by the action of chlorine gas is reported in 
Hungary. Process was developed by Prof. E. von Szarvasy. 
Product obtained is stated to be not only capable of being more 
readily worked up into aluminum metal than the crude bauxite, 
but to effect a considerable saving in transport charges. The 
well-known bauxite deposits in the Bakonyer district of Austria 
are at present exploited by a German group, and, with the ex- 
ception of what is used for the manufacture of bauxite cement, 
is entirely exported. The Hungarian Government has renewed 
its agreement with the German group, with the stipulation, 
however, that one-third of the output must, if required, be at 
the disposal of Hungarian industry. 
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IQUEFIED petroleum gas was first produced 


about fifty years ago. A few of the high lights 
of its allied industries will perhaps assist in 
establishing it in its proper position in industry. 
Although petroleum was known to exist before 
1859 when the Drake well was drilled in Pennsylvania, 
that date really marks the beginning of commercial 
expansion of the petroleum industry. 
the original product. 
first produced. 


Kerosene was 
In 1880 lubricating oil was 


Pintsch Gas, a compressed gas made by cracking 
oil, was the forerunner of Blaugas which was the first 
liquefied petroleum gas manufactured in this country. 
Blaugas was first sold in the United States about 1907. 

While Blaugas was made from the _ liquefiable 
gaseous constituents obtainable from an oil cracking 
process it was known that natural gas was the cheap- 
est source of liquefied hydrocarbon gas. It has also 
long been realized that in the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas, fractions are extracted which are 
suitable for the production of liquefied petroleum 
gases. 

The petroleum industry is closely related to the gas 
industry. Natural gas and crude oil are in most 
instances found together. The third related industry 
is the natural gasoline industry, which may be 
defined as a hybrid, resulting from the combining of 
the natural gas and refining industries. The first 
natural gasoline plants were built in 1903 in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, however the industry did 
not receive commercial recognition until 1911, after 
the discovery of oil and gas in the Mid-Continent 
fields. 


Source and Manufacture 


Natural gasoline from which the present supply of 
liquefied petroleum gas is taken is the product of a 
large and expanding industry. As indicated before, 
most oil wells produce both crude oil and natural gas. 
The crude oil is sent to the refineries, where motor 
fuels, kerosene, lubricating oils and other petroleum 
products are made from it. ‘‘Wet Gas” as it comes 
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Production and uses of liquefied 
petroleum gases are herein described 
by William B. Campbell, Wholesale 
Manager, Philfuels Co., Detrozt. 
This article, embodying recent develop- 
ments, 15 abstracted from a paper 
presented before the Compressed Gas 


Manufacturers’ As sociation. 


from the well, usually consists of the well known 
commercial natural gas, a mixture of methane 
(Marsh Gas) and ethane, but is partially saturated 
with other hydrocarbons commonly known as the 
Natural Gasoline Series. 

In the manufacture of natural or so-called casing- 
head gasoline, the vapor-laden natural gas is taken 
from the well, compressed in a compressor plant and 
then passed through condensing coils where a certain 
amount of liquefication occurs. 
flows to storage tanks. 


This liquid portion 
The remaining gases are con- 
ducted to absorption towers where they are brought 
into contact with a suitable absorbing medium, 
usually mineral seal oil. This medium absorbs the 
remainder of the commercially liquefiable hydro- 
carbons, leaving the methane and ethane to be dis- 
charged from the plant for distribution as natural gas. 

The mineral seal oil impregnated with gasoline, is 
pumped from the absorbers to stills, where the gasoline 
is distilled off. The denuded oil is then cooled and 
returned to the absorption towers for a new charge of 
gasoline. The gasoline vapors from the stills are 
cooled, and the resulting condensate, together with 
the gasoline produced by the previous stage of com- 
pression as well as subsequent stages constitute the 
total ‘‘make”’ of the plant. 
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Natural gasoline at this point is a heterogeneous 
mixture of paraffin, hydrocarbons, propane, butanes, 


pentanes, hexanes and heavier. Additional processing, 
by which the propane and a variable part of the 
butanes are removed is usually undertaken before the 
product is sold to the refiners as commercial natural 
gasoline. 

The most highly improved methods of rectification 
and fractionation in the final processing of natural 
gasolines have been brought to the industry with the 
result that phenomenally close separation of commer- 
cial grades of propane, butanes, pentanes, hexanes 
and heptanes are now available from natural gasoline. 

Since propane and butanes are the predominant 
compounds in all of the definitely established grades 
of liquefied petroleum gas, the properties of the com- 
mercial grades together with those of a mixture of 
forty per cent propane and sixty per cent butanes are 
presented herewith in tabular form: 


Vapor Pressure Lbs. per Sq. In.Gauge  G-3 G-3.6 G-4 
Be sess nih re SAE i tees 120 68 33 
See Ct a er 165 95 53 
at 100°F. . 195 113 65 
at 105°F. 210 122 71 
at 130°F. : 300 180 110 

Temp. at oie’ Penman: is s 0 lb. per 
Sq. In. Gauge, °F. ee ~44 22 15% 

Specific Gravity of yaar (ww ater = =1) 509 .552 576 

A.P.I. Gravity of Liquid, °A.P.I. 

TN ects giv OR gas ae ie 124.8 114 
Initial Boiling Point, °F.......... -45 -13 12 
Final Boiling Point; °F. Sci =O 30 30 
Weight Per Gallon of ‘law in 

RAUB: casas ce wash acne eee 4.6 4.8 
Mean Coe jicient of Thermal Expansion 

From: O°F. 40° S90"! so... decks .001316 .00101  .000908 

From 50°F. to 100°F........... .00174 .00120 .00118 
Specific Gravity of Gas (Air=1). 1.523 1.80 1:85 
Specific Heat of Vapor at 60°F. (Cp) .475 .468 .458 
Dew Point at 14.7 lbs. Absolute, °F.. -44 12 26 
Cubic Feet of Gas Per Lb. of Liquid. 8.49 y fas: bg 6.7 
Cubic Feet of Gas Per Gal. of Liquid. 36 33 32 


Limits of Inflammability 
Gas Per Cent in Gas-Air Mixture 
for Lower Explosive Limit..... 2.4 aye 1 
Gas Per Cent in Gas-Air Mixture 
for Maximum Rate of Flame 


© 


PROMIONN 5.505 sds sw 4.7 3.6 
Gas Per Cent in Gas-Air Mixture 
for Upper Explosive Limit... . . 9.5 8.5 
Maximum Rate of Flame Propagation 
Cm. Per Sec. in 2.5 Cm. diam. 
Do cccckiwa se eieee aeeearse 82.4 82.5 
Heating Value 
B. T. U. per Cubic Foot........ 2,550 3,000 3,200 
B. T. U. per Pound............. 21,650 21,500 21,420 
BS, 2s MIMOPAGAUON 6.6. i0,04%i00% 91,800 99,000 102,400 
Latent Heat of Vaporization at 
Boiling Point 
B. 2. User Pond <6... .0es... WS 177 170 
B. T.-U. per Gallon: ....... 788 810 830 
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Two grades of commercial pentanes are now avail- 
able to the trade and also three special solvents. 


Grade Grade Solvents 
Reid Vapor Pressure G-6A G-5B 6 7 6789 
vig UU UD eS 17.5 20 ius Se oe 
Liquid Gravity °A.P.I.... 93-95 93-95 75-78 63-67 66-70 
Initial Boiling Point °F... 84 80 120 160 120 
Final Boiling Point °F... 100 100 170 220 = 300 
Supply 


The natural gasoline industry will continue to 
remain the chief source of liquefied petroleum gas for 
many years to come. This is due to the fact that the 
lighter portions of natural gasoline are no longer in 
great demand for blending with refinery gasoline, the 
refining industry producing a greater part of its 
requirements from oil cracking processes. The 1929 
production of natural gasoline was over two billion 
gallons. This is an increase of about one quarter 


billion gallons over 1928. It is, therefore, quite 














Complete Philfuels Process gas plant installation showing liquid 


gas storage, finished gas storage and building which houses 
the entire gas premixing and control equipment 


evident that liquefied petroleum gases are becoming 
available in increasing quantities from the natural 
gasoline industry and that the steady growth of the 
liquefied petroleum gas markets, witnessed during the 
past three years can continue in the future without 
encroaching seriously upon the abundant supply. 


Applications and Present Status 


Propane, due to its freedom from vaporization 
difficulties at extremely low temperatures, is by far 
the predominent gas used for domestic purposes. 
The growth of this field in 1929 was very satisfactory 
to those engaged in it. It is estimated that there are 
now 100,000 domestic consumers of so-called ‘“‘bottled”’ 


gases, an increase of 100% over 1928. From present 
indications, it is probable that the 1930 growth will be 


equally as great. This field has been developed and is 
served by five or six large and well known manu- 
facturing and marketing companies together with 
thirty or more wholesale regional distributors, in 
addition to a larger number of local retail outlets. 
Many gas utility companies are now considering 
the use of this gas for development of the market just 
beyond their mains. Due to the widely scattered con- 
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dition of this market it is uneconomic to reach it with 
pipe lines. Domestic gas can thus be used by the pro- 
gressive gas companies as a means of preserving the 
gas field against the encroachment of electricity. 

The average domestic gas customer uses approx- 
imately one hundred gallons of liquefied petroleum 
gas annually. It is accordingly apparent that the 
domestic gas consumption will be more than ten 
million gallons during the year 1930. That market in 
itself affords an outlet for a relatively large volume of 
liquefied petroleum gas. 


Industrial Gas 


During the year 1929, commercial butane found 
a wide application in the field of industrial heating. 
Such typical metallurgical operations as annealing, 
hardening, drawing, normalizing, plate heating, car- 
burizing, forging, galvanizing, malleabilizing, soft 
metal melting, die casting, billet heating, preheating, 

















Typical fractionation apparatus by which natural gas is separated 
into its various hydrocarbon fractions—propane, 
butanes, pentanes and heavier 


brazing and soldering were satisfactorily accomplished, 
as well as excellent performance on such operations as 
core baking, air heating, drying, jappanning, frit 
smelting, glass melting, annealing and motor-block 
testing. 

Commercial butane being 100 per cent combustible, 
of constant thermal value and gravity, free of all con- 
tamination by sulphur, tar, germs, dusts and resins 
and easily unloaded, stored and distributed about the 
plant, is an advantageous and economical fuel for in- 
dustrial companies requiring accurate control of 
furnace temperature and atmosphere. 

A very interesting application of commercial 
butane is its “stand-by” or auxiliary use for industrial 
plants using natural gas. In the event the supply of 
natural gas is impaired or interrupted, the burners can 
be easily and quickly adjusted to use this ideal fuel 
thereby eliminating a costly plant shut-down. 

Commercial butane compares favorably in cost 
with manufactured gas and due to its various ad- 
vantages its sale has increased rapidly during the past 
year. During 1928 only one manufacturer of liquefied 
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petroleum gas was actively engaged in the marketing 
of commercial butanes for industrial purposes. During 
1929 this Company increased its shipments .709 per 
cent over 1928. Several additional large natural 
gasoline manufacturers have provided liquefied petro- 
leum gas manufacturing and distribution facilities 
during 1929. 

The use of commercial butane as the sole raw 
material for gas manufacture is perhaps the most out- 
standing development in recent years in the gas 
industry. At the beginning of the year 1929, only 
one plant producing butane air carbureted gas was in 
operation. At the close of the year sixteen more were 
either in operation, under construction or contracted 
for. The first installation of this type, located at 
Linton, Indiana, has been in continuous operation for 
practically two years. 

This process known as the Philfuels Process of Gas 
Manufacture (butane-air carburetion), presents to 
the gas industry an opportunity of securing addi- 
tional earnings in communities hitherto considered 
too small to be profitably served by conventional 
methods. Recent statistical data show that there are 
about seven hundred towns of 3,000 population or 
over which do not have gas and lend themselves to 
consideration for distribution of butane-air 
Briefly the Philfuels Process is as follows: 

Commercial butane is shipped in Class IVA tank 
‘ars and transferred under pressure as a liquid to 
storage at the gas plant. The liquid gas is passed to 
a vaporizer where a sufficient amount of heat is sup- 
plied to vaporize it completely. The butane vapors 
leaving this device are maintained at constant pressure 
by a regulator located between it and the intake of the 
proportioning machine. This machine automatically 
proportions air and butane vapor, supplying a mixture 
of any desired calorific value. The gas-air ratio can 
be changed, merely by turning a valve. Once set, the 
proportioning machine does not require further 
adjustment. The finished gas may be piped from the 
machine to the low pressure holder, high pressure 
storage or directly into the mains as necessity requires. 
A station meter is not needed unless a measurement 
of distribution line losses is desired. 


gas. 


Undiluted Propane Distribution 


Another method of serving the communities above 
mentioned and those even smaller with gas, is the so- 
called Undiluted Propane System of Distribution 
which has been recently devised. The high calorific 
value propane vapor is piped directly from the top of 
the liquid storage tanks in undiluted form through 
pressure regulators to the customers appliances. 
This system requires lower capital investment and 
requires no power for operation. The labor cost is 
reduced to a minimum. With the newly available 
and improved methods of installing distribution 
systems e. g. welded steel pipe lines, it is certain that 
distribution losses can be reduced to amounts com- 
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parable to those ordinarily obtained in high pressure 
distribution of low calorific value gases. 

Both the Philfuels Process and the Undiluted Pro- 
pane System of Distribution are ideally suited to 
serve the new markets or to replace unprofitable 
plants because of low investment cost, economies in 
operation, low maintenance and low fixed charges. 


Recarburetion 


Condensation in high pressure gas transmission 
lines and its attendant loss in calorific value presents 
a problem to many gas companies. Recarburetion 
by the use of liquefied petroleum gas is now being done 
by several gas companies. Propanes, butanes and 
pentanes have been successfully used. Local operating 
conditions and quantities required determine which 
fuel is most desirable. With the rapid increase in the 
number of propane bulk stations throughout the 
country, it is expected that this fuel will be used even 
more extensively for cold recarburetion. 


Gas Enrichment 


As the price of gas-oil increases and its quality 
decreases, commercial butane is coming into increas- 
ing favor as a medium for cold enrichment of water 
gas. The initial cold carburetion installation, United 
Power and Light Company, Davenport, Iowa has 
been in operation for approximately two years. 
About one and one half million cubie feet of blue 
water gas is carbureted daily with butane as the sole 
enriching medium. During 1929 two other installa- 
tions were made. The use of this method of enrich- 
ment results in 100 per cent thermal efficiency, 
automatic control, extreme flexibility and ability to 
meet all load conditions, with decreased purification 
and maintenance costs. The necessary utilization 
equipment for butane enrichment can be installed at 
a greatly reduced cost compared with that for gas-oil 
carburetion. There is also a saving in maintenance 
and fixed charges. A further advantage is that the 
over-all capacity of a gas set may be increased by 
producing a greater amount of decreased calorific 
value water gas and supplying the deficiency by 
butane enrichment. 


Peak Loads 


The gas utility companies are in many instances 
confronted with the problem of supplying peak loads 
beyond their present maximum plant capacity. These 
peak loads usually do not occur often enough to 
warrant the expenditure required to increase the 
plant capacity to such an extent that this occasional 
maximum load can be met. 

Commercial butane combining the advantages of 
high calorific value, economic storage and simple 
conversion to gas is well suited to peak load use. A 
recent report of the Water Gas Committee of the 
American Gas Association describes in detail the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company peak load 
installation and its operation. There are ten vertical 
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15,000 gallon butane storage tanks in this battery. 
The equivalent capacity in 350 B. T. U. gas is 27, 
992,000 cu. ft. The approximate cost of this installa- 
tion is $37,500. 


Special Products 


At the present time comparatively large amounts 
of commercial pentanes are being sold as fuel for 
gasoline-gas machines. A recent entry in this field, a 
nationally known organization is providing nation- 
wide distribution facilities and alone will sell approx- 
imately one half million gallons of this fuel during 
1930. 

The rubber industry offers a ready market for the 
solvent grades of liquefied petroleum gas. These 
solvents will, in all probability partially displace 
benzol and toluol as a rubber solvents, due to their 
greater safety in utilization and the economies which 
may be effected by their use. The lacquer and paint 
industries also offer market possibilities as do the 
fields for further chemical processing. 

The liquefied petroleum gas industry has emerged 
from the experimental and development stage to that 
of a recognized business. The progress during 1929 
was characterized by rapid increases in the various 
uses that had been pioneered in previous years. 
Several additional natural gasoline manufacturers 
have entered the field. Listed among these are the 
leaders of this industry. The liquefied petroleum gas 
consumption in 1929 is estimated by one authority to 
be in excess of fifteen million gallons. 





Russia Encourages Chlorine Use 


Chlorine consumption is being encouraged in Russia according 
to the Soviet official journal. Attention is directed to the various 
outlets for this commodity, for example, the greater use of chlorine 
in the Russian flax industry. At present an important part of 
the flax grown in the country is spun and woven by the peasants 
themselves, all bleaching being done in the sun and entirely 
without the use of chemicals. Chlorine is used for water dis- 
infection in only two or three municipalities in all of Russia. 
The consumption of chlorine by the various branches of the 
Russian state industry is given as follows: 


Percentage of the 
Total Consumption 


Percentage of the 
Total Consumption 


PEDOR! o.c5's.9 55 cawaniiowee 36.2 Municipalities.......... 3.5 
RANG iia siacici peels 20.0 Apricultt¥e: 22.06.0205. 7 et 
Aniline dyestuff.......... 14.3 Transportation.......... 10.0 
Pharmaceuticals. ........ Dat: WON 5.seciria ction as 4.6 





Ammonium sulfate exported during the first nine months of 
1929 from Germany to all countries amounted to 528,933 metric 
tons, compared with 596,972 for the corresponding period of 
1928. The outstanding features of the ammonium sulfate trade 
were the sharp falling off in exports to Belgium, France, Spain, 
Cuba, and the United States, and the marked advance in sales to 
Japan, China, Netherland East Indies. Twenty-four thousand 
tons were shipped to Russia. In the miscellaneous class covering 
calcium nitrate, ammonium sulfate-nitrate, and urea, a steady 
upward trend in sales to Denmark, Netherlands, Japan, Egypt, 
Italy, Austria and Finland was noted, while the shipments to the 
United States, Belgium and Czechoslovakia were decidedly lower. 
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Adolescent 
Lacquer Industry 


Growing pains 
and competitive 
inhibitions among 
manufacturers of 
raw materials and 
finished products 
create some trying 
problems 


By William L. Holter 


Eastern Sales Manager, Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Works 


availability in practically unlimited quantities 

of butyl alcohol and half second nitro cellulose, 
there developed a lacquer industry of very consider- 
able magnitude. While lacquers have been used com- 
mercially for a great many years, the chemical re- 
strictions imposed by their raw materials limited 
them very largely to a protective coating for other 
finishes rather than as finishes themselves. Out of 
the post-war developments has grown the present 
modern lacquer industry, which is in reality an en- 
tirely new industry controlled generally by new 
factors. Its magnitude surprises even those who have 
been associated more or less intimately with it over 
its development period; and it can be visualized 
to-day as still only an infant with enormous possi- 
bilities of growth. As in most cases, the problem 
facing those most intimately concerned is to know 
just what to do to stimulate that growth in normal 
healthy channels, without developing abnormalities, 


| peers the war, and coincident with the 


Factors in Future Development 


The lacquer industry may well look to two dif- 
ferent factors for its development. On the one hand 
the development of the solid constituents involved 
and, on the other, the solvent ingredients. Which 
is the more important is indeed a moot question, but 
both will contribute; and if the industry is to attain 
its greatest possible stature, contributions should be 
about equal. 

The solvents used in lacquers to-day are many and 
varied, but only two stand out as pre-eminent. Ethyl 
acetate and butyl acetate comprise the bulk of the 
solvent raw materials, and about them the present- 
day lacquer evolves. Both of these solvents have 
decided economic drawbacks preventing them from 
reaching their ultimate possibilities in the industry. 
Both are based on raw materials controlled by mon- 
opoly—ethyl by governmental restriction, and butyl 
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by patent monopoly. So far this condition has not 
particularly hampered the industry, but it is never- 
theless a generally unsatisfactory one fraught with 
rather unpleasant possibilities. Were the fanatics 
in the prohibition lobby to gain a little firmer hand 
on the situation, we would probably find ethyl 
acetate so hampered by restrictions as 
terially to destroy its usefulness. 


very ma- 
Patent monopolies 
on essential raw materials are always dangerous and 
very generally trend toward a price situation which 
restricts growth. These conditions have stimulated 
to a great extent the tremendous amount of recent 
research toward the development of new solvents, 
with which to replace either butyl acetate or ethyl 
acetate, or both. 


Solvents for New Resins 


This solvent development parallels also the progress 
made in synthetic gums, and is being guided to some 
extent at least by the properties of these new products. 
While ester gums and natural resins require solvents 
of the present type, it is very evident from results 
already demonstrated that the new type of synthetic 
resin is indicating a solvent of wholly different 
properties. It is well within the bounds of probability 
that the solvent of the next five years will be impor- 
tant primarily as it will be a solvent for the new gums 
rather than, as at present, a solvent for nitrocellulose. 

We are accustomed in general to refer to the lacquer 
industry as an entity in itself, but in making such a 
reference we really refer to two industries; which, 
unfortunately for both, have been working too much 
at cross purposes. It is perhaps only natural in the 
very hectic development of such large business that 
really mutual interests be confused, and a great deal 
of waste result. The maker of finished lacquers 
to-day, and the maker of the raw materials entering 
into them, are in reality faced with identical problems 
which can best be solved by co-operation of the very 
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closest kind. Both parties are vitally interested in 
the further large development of their combined 
industries which cannot be properly accomplished 
without a closer understanding of each other. 

An example of the lack of mutual interest shown 
recently within the industry is clearly illustrated in 


the present tariff situation. The producers of butyl 
acetate in the United States have been operating at a 
loss because of the large dumping importations of 
German butyl acetate. Briefs in their interest were 
presented before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to increase the present tariff; this increase was 
allowed and so written into the House Bill. The 
tariff committee of the National Paint Oil and Varnish 
Association petitioned the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to disallow the House Resolution No. 2667 
granting an increase in butyl acetate of from 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 7c per pound; the reason being 
obviously that the buyers of butyl acetate could 
presumably get it at a lower price. Followed to its 
logical conclusion, what would such a condition lead 
to ?:—control of the most important raw material 
in lacquer to-day in the hands of the German cartel 
and the American patent holder on butyl alcohol; 
practically no competition; and the destruction of a 
large portion of an important industry in this country; 
—certainly not desirable conditions to bring about. 
In citing this case we have no desire to enter into a 
long discussion of the merits of this particular point, 
but merely to show our first point, lack of mutual 
understanding and co-operation. There must be 
some middle ground in such a situation that will 
benefit both sides—in other words construction in- 
stead of destruction. 


Need for Co-operation 


Market disorganization on either side upsets and 
disturbs the other. A chaotic raw material market 
certainly does not lend itself to stabilized conditions 
on finished goods. With equal certainty wild cat 
merchandising of finished products upsets raw material 
conditions. Perhaps the worst of all is internal strife 
within a given group. That these conditions are 
being recognized is evident from the development 
during the past year of a Lacquer Institute and a 
Solvents Institute. Their aims are identical in their 
separate fields, and in direct proportion to the realiza- 
tion of those aims will they each prosper. 

We are, as a combined industry, entering into a 
period of development and readjustment which will 
tax each and every individual to the utmost if we are 
to realize the ultimate possibilities facing us. Raw 
materials for lacquers must be developed that will 
place them in newer fields. Markets must be broad- 
ened by the introduction of more freely available and 
cheaper basic raw materials, and there must be 
thorough understanding and co-operation within and 
between various specific interests involved. 
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Editor, CHEMICAL MARKETS: 

I have read with interest the able article ‘Contributions of 
Chemicals to the Refrigeration Industry” by Mr. John B. 
Churchill, published in your December issue. In view of my 
having sent you a letter on the recent Chicago diaster, I will not 
trouble you with my remarks relating to any of the paragraphs 
written by Mr. Churchill with the exception of those under the 
heading of “Ethyl Chloride. ’ 

I want to refer to the mixture of ethyl chloride with methyl 
bromide, marketed under the trade name of ‘“Methide.” As 
Mr. Churchill mentioned that this was tried in a multiple system 
it is not to be wondered at that fatalities occurred. We know 
that the multiple system has been condemned, but why “‘Methide”’ 
should not be used I fail to see. I maintain that fatalities would 
have occurred and have occurred with any other refrigerant 
under similar conditions in such a system. The fatalities were 
due to an “overdose.”” The material cannot be blamed, but the 
installation or machine which permits of the overdosing. 

As to ‘‘Methide,”’ Government tests here with this non-in- 
flammable ethyl chloride (which tests are detailed in a paper read 
by me before the Fourth International Congress of Refrigera- 
tion in 1924) have proved its value, and as a manufacturer of 
over thirty years’ standing of the various halogen derivatives 
of the hydrocarbons, I can only affirm that during all this time 
no trouble has occurred during its manufacture or use by any 
of my employees. 

I must mention one particular instance where on a Govern- 
ment refrigerating barge a two-ton ethyl chloride machine was 
charged with about 40 lbs. of ““Methide.” This machine was in 
the hold with other engines, etc., in a space of about 12 feet long 
by 12 feet broad, with only one narrow opening by a ladder to 
the deck. A man accidentally broke a guage-glass with a spanner. 
The refrigerant immediately spurted out over the attendants, 
covering them with hoar-frost and making their eyes smart. 
They coughed and sneezed and made their way to the deck. 
This they had to do in the dark, as the escaping fumes had im- 
mediately extinguished two burning oil-lamps suspended over- 
head. If ordinary ethyl chloride or methyl chloride had been 
used in the machine the gas would have ignited and the men 
have been burnt to death. I saw the men the next day, when 
they were at work as usual and none the worse for their experience. 

There must be reasons for the discarding of the refrigerant 
above-mentioned other than the incidents referred to in Mr. 
Churchill’s article. Possibly its price is too high, although I do 
not see how this can matter considering its non-inflammability 
and good working. If a household machine is absolutely tight, 
as it should be, it does not matter which refrigerant is used nor 
its cost, for a machine once charged should run for years. 

Whilst heartily endorsing Mr. Churchill’s remarks about the 
necessity of the abolition of the multiple system for such re- 
frigerants as methyl chloride, I entirely fail to see why he should 
blame the refrigerant instead of the system when “‘Methide” was 
employed in a similar multiple system. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT HENNING, 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
HEDLEY & CO. (LEYTONSTONE) LTD. 





Forty-three chemical plants were in operation in Russia during 
1928. Output during the year included 294,684 tons of acids, 
207,271 tons of soda ash, 55,827 tons of caustic soda and 149,555 
tons of superphosphate. In the case of such chemicals as borax, 
salammoniac, sulfur and hydrochloric acid, in which there is a 
free market, prices rule at about eight to ten times their level in 
1914. In other products prices are just under double the pre-war 
values, according to the ‘“Chemiker-Zeitung.”’ 
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E.I.du Pont de Nemours, founder of the company bearing his name, 
who, in 1801 embarked in the manufacture of explosives at 
Wilmington, Delaware 


N 1910 a new chemico-economie factor, liquid 
chlorine, entered the field. When the Ger- 
mans first produced liquid chlorine in com- 
mercial quantities, in 1888, they made strenuous 
efforts to introduce it into English and American 
bleaching operations. In England they met the 
strong prejudice of the bleaching trade, which believed 
stoutly that the lime in the bleaching powder was 
necessary to successful whitening practice. In this 
country, the Germans failed because of the difficulties 
of transporting steel cylinders and the heavy duty 
with irksome customs regulations governing the im- 
portation of these containers. However, American 
bleachers did not share the stubborn prejudices of 
British trade, and American makers of liquid chlorine, 
once in production, profited by the missionary work 
of the Germans. : 
The pioneer American effort to liquify chlorine on 
a commercial scale was Germantown, 
Philadelphia, upon the suggestion of Dr. Bernard C. 
Hesse to E. D. Kingsley who, after a successful trial, 
organized the Electro Bleaching Gas Co. It was soon 
decided to secure German apparatus, with American 
rights to the process, and additional capital was 
raised. The company moved to Niagara Falls, 
locating next to the Roberts Chemical Co., from whom 
they purchased chlorine gas; and on September 22, 
1909 the first commercial shipment of six small cyl- 


made at 
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Chemical 
Backgrounds 


By Williams Haynes 


( The third and concluding in- ) 
stallment of a series of articles, 
the first two of which appeared 
in our November and December 
issues, depicting the establish- 
ment and early days of the 
k American Chemical industry. J 
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inders was made. Mr. Kingsley has confessed that 
the introductory selling price of 25 cents stood 
against a cost of 32 cents; but the new company per- 
sisted courageously and after repeated discourage- 
ments prospered. The Roberts Chemical Co. was sold 
in 1910 to the recently organized Niagara Alakli Co., 
which in turn was acquired outright by the Electro 
Bleaching Gas Co. in 1915. 

One of the early triumphs was the successful treat- 
ment of drinking water with liquid chlorine at Niagara 
Falls, during a typhoid epidemic in 1912. In fact, the 
earliest most definite progress in introducing liquid 
chlorine was in water purification. To-day over 75 
per cent of the people of the country drink chlorinated 
water, treated at a cost of about one cent a person 
a year. By the outbreak of the World War the total 
consumption of liquid chlorine had reached a total of 
some 3,000 tons. Ten years after the close of the war 
this had increased twenty-fold, a growth in use due 
largely to its replacement of bleaching powder, but 
also to strictly chemical manufacturing uses in dyes, 
solvents, disinfectants, and chlorinated natural gases. 


Chance Develops Carbide Process 


Another great branch of our electro-chemical 
industries grew out of chance experiment. At Spray, 
N. C., in 1892, James Willson, in seeking for a suitable 
flux for the production of aluminum, charged his 
electric furnace with a mixture of coal tar and lime- 
stone. Failure resulted and the hard black mass was 
thrown out on the scrap heap. Following a rain, one 
of the workmen threw a match on the waste material 
which burst into sudden flames. Analysis proved the 
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black mass to be calcium carbide and the flammable 
gas, acetylene.: A little later this new chance-found 
process was deliberately worked at Holcomb Falls, 
near Lynchburg, Va., but no effort was made to 
exploit commercial uses, and an offer of $125,000 for 
the patents from the Peoples Gas Light Co. of Chicago 
was gleefully accepted. The first commercial use of 
calcium carbide was in the generation of gas for 
lighting and heating purposes; but the better tech- 
nique of liquefying air led to the Linde and Claude 
process for the production of pure oxygen, which in 
turn made possible the oxy-acetylene blow pipe for 
cutting and welding. Since then, half a dozen new 
chemical processes using carbide have been developed, 
but they belong to the story of the war’s effect upon 
the chemical industries. 

Nitrogen was added to carbide by the process of 
Frank and Caro in 1893; but the first commercial 
production of cyanamid was not till 1905 in Germany 
and Italy. Two years later, F. 8. Washburn, after an 
exhaustive study of the cyanamid processes of Europe, 
organized the American Cyanamid Co. whose plant 
began operations in 1909 on the Canadian side at 
Niagara Falls. The initial output of 5,000 tons 
annually has been increased to 120,000 tons; but 
even more significant has been the increase in the 
nitrogen content of the product from 16 to over 23 per 
cent. Except for the abortive attempt of the Nitro- 
gen Products Co., using the process of J. E. Bucher 
and backed by Edward A. Arnold, of Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., and the initial work of the Atmospheric Prod- 
ucts Co. which at Niagara Falls, in 1902, attempted 
without commercial success to operate the process of 
C. 8. Bradley and R. Lovejoy, nitrogen fixation is 
entirely a war, or rather post-war, development in the 
United States. 


Gradual Disappearance of American Potash 


Wood furnished the raw material of our earliest 
chemical enterprises, pot-ashes and naval stores. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, for wood was the 
most abundant, easily worked, native, natural resource. 
The first employment of hardwood was naturally the 
simplest, i. e. the leaching of potash out of the ashes; 
and till 1860 when the Germans began exploiting 
natural potash salts from the famous Strassfurt mines, 
this primitive American operation shared the world 


markets with similar material from Russia. Again 
statistics tell the story of replacement. In the United 
States in 1850, 569 pot-ash producers enjoyed annual 
sales of $1,401,533: in 1900 the product of 67 pro- 
ducers sold for $178,180. In 1892 Wagner in his 
Chemical Technology estimated the world production 
of various potash sources as: Wood ashes from 
Russia, U. 8. Canada, ete., 20,000 tons; beet ash 
from France, Belgium, Germany, 12,000 tons; mineral 
salts from Germany, 15,000 tons; miscellaneous, 
1,000 tons. This total world output of 48,000 tons is 
interesting to compare with German exports of potash 
salts twenty years later when the average of the years 
1910-14 was 965,129 tons annually to the United 
States alone. Our fertilizer and chemical uses of 
potash had so increased and so completely had the 
old native industry disappeared that the shutting off 
of this German supply by the War was one of the 
chemical crises of the period. 


Growth of Wood Distillation 


As the pot-ash industry dwindled, its cousin was 
growing. Charcoal making was practiced in the 
colonial times, yet no effort to recover the by-products 
was made until about 1833 by James Ward, that 
enterprising iron liquor manufacturer of western 
Massachusetts. Even this effort was little more than 
an experiment and the wood distillation industry 
originated with A. S. Saxon and J. A. Emmons in 
northern Pennsylvania. In 1874 George Edwards 
established the Burcey Chemical Co., at Binghampton, 
N. Y.; and in 1897 at the plant of the Creek Chemical 
Company at Straight, Pa., Matt Quinn charged the 
first still with the wood loaded in a movable steel car. 
In 1880, 17 plants produced $86,274 worth of methanol 
and the industry grew steadily till at the outbreak of 
the War 131 plants had an output of 9,702,431 
gallons, valued at nearly three million dollars. Of this 
production 1,598,776 gallons, or approximately half 
the European consumption, were exported. Produc- 
ing two chemical products (crude methanol and 
acetate of lime, both of which must undergo further 
treatment) in numerous small plants located of 
necessity close to the wood supply and far from the 
consuming markets, the wood chemical industry has 
always had peculiar difficulties in merchandising its 
wares. 
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First powder mill of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. built in 1802 at Wilmington, Delaware. This building has been reconditioned and 


maintained by the company as an historic landmark 


The dangers and difficulties of individualistic 
marketing were solved by William 8S. Gray, who as 
agent, undertook the sale of the acetate; while the 
problem of refining the crude methanol was solved by 
the organization of the Wood Products Company, 
with a refinery in Buffalo, owned partly by the various 
independent wood distillers, although after the passage 
of the Denaturing Alcohol Law, which created a new 
market for methanol, the control of this operation 
passed to the United States Industrial Aleohol Com- 
pany. Although some large producers, like the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co. and a number of smaller ‘‘inde- 
pendents” have sold their products through their own 
organizations, these centralized agencies in the main 
controlled the market with the view of stabilizing 
supply and price. At the opening of the War, no chem- 
ical industry in America was apparently more firmly 
rooted than this old wood chemical industry: none, 
however, has gone through more revolutionary changes. 


Chemical Trend of Fertilizer Industry 


Early in the nineteenth century, by his demonstra- 
tion that potash, phosfate, and nitrogen must con- 
tinually be added to farmed land in order to maintain 
soil fertility, von Liebig laid the foundations of the 
fertilizer industry. Two of these vital plant foods we 
originally imported: the potash, as we have seen, 
from the Stassfurt mines and the nitrogen in the form 
of the natural salt, sodium nitrate, from Chili. The 
sole basic fertilizer material produced in adequate 
amounts prior to the war was phosfate, and it is upon 
an economic foundation of phosfate rock that our 
American fertilizer industry has grown up. 
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From almost its beginnings this industry has been 
becoming more and more chemical in its raw materials 
and its processes. Just as the original source of 
nitrogen, in commercial quantities, was guano (bird 
manure) from South America, so the original raw 
material for phosphorus was ground bone. By 1900 
the guano deposits, chiefly from rocky islets off the 
west coast of South America where the sea birds have 
nested for ages, were exhausted; but before Chili 
nitrate had largely taken their place. The discovery 
about 1865 of the South Carolina phosfate rock de- 
posits opened up a supply that till 1888 furnished all 
domestic requirements and nearly 90 per cent of 
European demands. In that year the richer deposits 
in Florida were discovered and by 1894 were producing 
more than 325,000 tons, more than the South Carolina 
output. By 1893 the Tennesse deposits which came 
into production in 1888, had also passed the South 
Carolina output, which had dwindled to less than 
1,000,000 tons by 1912 and ceased entirely shortly 
after the war. 


First Fertilizer Plant in 1853 


These shiftings of the source of its phosfatic material 
did not, however, seriously affect the American 
fertilizer industry which had first been established in 
Baltimore by the experiments of Dr. P. 8S. Chappell, 
Professor Mapes and William Davison, who in 1850, 
began following the work of German disciples of von 
Liebig’s. The first commercial plant was built by 
Dr. Chappell in 1853, followed by B. M. Rhodes in 
1854 and a year later by John Kettlewell. 
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By 1856 American consumption of chemical fer- 
tilizers had reached a total of 20,000 tons, with 60,000 


additional tons of guano. The development of the 
industry was characterized by the establishment of a 
host of small firms whose reckless competition inten- 
sified the very considerable marketing problems. 
Almost from the first the southern cotton and tobacco 
farmers proved to be the chief consumers of fertilizers. 
The consuming season was thus confined to a few 
short weeks and the consumption rendered dependent 
upon the prosperity of but two of the country’s big, 
cash crops. Cut-throat competition forced the con- 
solidations of a member of the fertilizer makers in four 
larger companies; but the sales situation continued to 
be upset by local ‘‘mixers’”’ who purchase their raw 
materials and thus being relieved of heavy investment 
in phosfate mines and acidulating plants can operate 
within a restricted territory with a minimum of over- 
head. Consumption of fertilizers continued to 
increase, but although the gross sales of fertilizers 
reached the total of over 75 million dollars before the 
War, the business has often shown an unsatisfactory 
ratio of profits to investment. 


Coal Tar Beginnings 


The coal-tar branch of the American chemical indus- 
try began by disposing of a waste product from the 
growing operations of the gas industry. About 1850 
the Warren family first engaged in the business of 
manufacturing various materials out of the by-product 
tar from gas works. Tar-paper and roofing pitch were 
then the main products, and it was not until the late 
eighties that in a very modest way benzol and tar 
acids were first recovered from coal gas operations. 
There was in fact, then, no chemical market for these 
coal-tar products, and even after the establishment of 
the first recovery type of coke oven at the Semet- 
Solvay plant, Syracuse, N. Y., there was but little 
incentive to break up the crude tar by fractional dis- 
tillation. The turn of the century, however, saw a 
change. There was as yet no considerable demand 
from the dye industry for intermediates, but it was 
beginning to grow. The large consumption of both 
aniline oil and benzol in the rubber industry was yet 
to come with the demand for automobile tires. In 
the future, too, were the markets of artificial leather, 
lacquers, and high power explosives. The humble 
beginning was in new markets for benzol as paint and 
varnish remover and for the manufacture of rubber 
cements used in the canning industry. In 1900 the 
Semet-Solvay plant installed the first light oil recovery 
still. Sharp criticism of the industry which continued 
to coke coal in the wasteful beehive ovens and which 
marketed the 60-odd million gallons of coal-tar then 
available in the very crude forms of creosote oil, tar 
and pitch, ignores the plain economic fact that not 
until after the outbreak of the World War was there 
any other market. It would have been even more 
uneconomic for American producers to have invested 
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in plant and labor to refine materials for which they 
had no customers. 

Throughout the history of the American chemical 
industry, this fundamental economic condition has 
always obtained. As raw materials for other indus- 
tries, chemicals have of necessity waited upon an 
effective demand in other manufacturing processes; 
and as a consequence, the expansion of our chemical 
industry has been dependent upon the general state 
of manufacturing progress and activity. 

Moreover, the establishment of the industry in this 
country was attended not only by the usual difficulties 
of limited technical experience and small consuming 
demand; but also by determined competition from 
the more experienced and better established industry 
abroad. The story of the unscrupulous methods by 
which the German dye manufacturers very thoroughly 
discouraged the establishment of an American dye 
industry has been often told; but this was by no 
means an isolated case. The manufacture of phos- 
phorus—then an important raw material of the 
match industry—was undertaken at Mt. Holly, 
N. J. in 1870 by the firm of Rose & Lowell. When 
they opened their plant the selling price was $1.25 a 
pound. The next year it dropped to 70 cents. The 
little plant at Mt. Holly closed down. The next year 
the price went back to $1.20, and the plucky partners 
re-opened. They gave up the fight four years later 
after the price had been carried down to 50 cents a 
pound. The match business had passed into the 
virtual control of a single company and at the time 
it was testified that they “have contracted with an 
English company for their phosphorus supplies at a 
price considerably below that quoted in England and 
below the cost of production here’. The English 
price was about 70 cents a pound, but this contract 
called for the delivery of the material in New York, 
with a 20 per cent ad valorem duty paid, for 60 cents. 


Success of Bromine Industry 


The bromine industry went through a parallel 
experience, but to a happier conclusion. Manufac- 
turing was begun at Freeport, Pa., in 1845 by Dr. 
David Alter to supply the use in daguerreotype plates 
at the profitable price of from $6 to $8 a pound. When 
this photographie process was superseded, he sus- 
pended; but in 1866, a new use in medicine as a nerve 
sedative having been found, the Rosengartens sent 
C. W. Bodey to erect a plant at Tarentum, Pa. The 
supply of bittern proved inadequate, however, so the 
plant was moved to Pomeroy, Ohio, and was the first 
of the long series of bromine works in that section. 
Meanwhile the Germans had entered the market with 
bromine recovered as by-product from the Strassfurt 
salts, and the price dropped from $6 in 1866 to 28c in 
1880. After choking off all effective American com- 
petition the Germans met ultimate defeat at the 
hands of the Dow Chemical Co. working the brine 
deposits of northern Michigan under the skillful and 
energetic direction of Herbert H. Dow. 
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Modern 
Chemical 


Industry: 


growing development of the worker becoming 

capitalist. This tendency is perhaps more 
marked on the other side of the Atlantic than it is in 
Europe. The number of workmen shareholders in 
America is very striking, and anyone who has studied 
the figures recently is more and more impressed with 
that fusion of interests, which is taking place to so 
considerable an extent. In spite of the relatively 
quiet time existing in American industry to-day, as 
far as industrial disputes are concerned, the working 
man, feeling a direct personal interest in the result of 
the year’s working, is naturally not anxious to disturb 
the profit and loss account of the company. That is 
one of the important effects of this movement. 


()* of the tendencies of modern industry is a 


Workers as Shareholders 


I am glad to say that, since Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. has been formed, we have had a 
growing number of staff and workmen in the share- 
holding scheme which we have introduced. This 
scheme is at present under revision to make it still 
more effective. There are some people who are afraid 
that if workmen become shareholders they will ulti- 
mately get complete control and upset the decisions 
of the board. Personally I have no fear in that direc- 
tion. On the whole, my experience is that our work- 
men are sufficiently educated and reasonable to leave 
the direction of companies to those who have been 
trained and tested in that capacity. 

Undoubtedly one of the main tendencies is the 
great interest taken in modern industrial problems. 
It is all on the line of the work we have been doing on 
the Melchett-Turner Conference. The old idea of the 
controversy between capital and labor is obsolete, 





* Abstracted from an address before the Industrial Co-Partnership Ass’n, London. 
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The Chairman of the great British Chem- 
ical consolidation speaks on modern indus- 
trial tendencies, basing his remarks upon 
the developments in England for which, 
incidently, he is largely responsible. 


and co-operation between all engaged in industry is 
the only salvation of industry. This is one of the 
principal features in the results of our considerations, 
as expressed in the various memoranda. We have 
taken a great step forward, and the other questions 
that must necessarily arise in the minds of those en- 
gaged in industry in its different capacities become 
matters of detail. 


Efficiency Paramount 


In all industry there is an intense necessity for the 
highest possible degree of efficiency that human 
effort can obtain. It is impossible for human effort 
to reach 100 per cent efficiency because we are none 
of us 100 per cent efficient, and the aggregate is no 
more efficient than the individual. But, as far as the 
human factor allows, we have to reach the highest 
possible standard. There is an uneasy feeling among 
the workers that the people who are running industry 
are themselves inefficient, and it is really that feeling 
which is causing a certain amount of the disquietude 
which exists to-day. Modern industry is not prepared 
for inefficiency. Efficiency is the key-note to in- 
dustrial life and must be understood in order to 
launch out in every possible direction. Efficiency of 
management, salesmanship, market and finance—all 
are necessary. A much higher standard to-day is 
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required than when I first went into business, and the 
responsibility, anxiety and daily troubles of those who 
direct industries are little realized by many of those 
who think themselves much worse off because they 
have a less remunerative and lower position. But in 
reality the latter have a much happier life because 
they are free of this responsibility. 


Large Units Necessary 


Some people have the idea that the tendencies which 
are developing are modern; they are not. They have 
grown more rapidly in recent times because the vast 
increase in consumption has demanded increased 
output and manufacture on a scale unheard of and 
unthought of a generation ago, and also because a 
great deal has had to be done, not always by choice 
but by necessity. Production to-day is capable of 
infinite expansion in a very short time. All these 
factors lead naturally to a difficult position—a struggle 
to maintain a balance between consumption and 
production. These problems have been forced by 
circumstance very largely upon the industries of this 
country. Some people do not like to see these great 
amalgamations—well, there is a good deal to be said 
on that side. One thing, however, is quite clear to 
those who deal with these matters, that it is quite 
impossible for a relatively small unit to maintain its 
position in the world, against the powerful combina- 
tions of efficiency and expert management. 

Profits can easily be divided when there are profits 
to divide, but our difficulty is to divide the losses. 
Surely our first duty is to see in what way we can re- 
establish prosperity. Copartnership and content- 
ment are not easy to achieve when you are talking 
about longer hours and other obsolete conditions, 
but with renewed prosperity this becomes easy. 


The Human Side of Industry 


There is a tendency to-day to overrate the value of 
money rather than the value of life itself; people are 
rather apt to look at industry merely from the financial 
point of view and not from the human side. We do 
not wish to see ourindustries becoming dehumanized. 
I hope that the old family business spirit will never be 
lost. I have endeavoured to keep, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, in contact with the workers, by means 
of works committees and councils. To obtain the 
willing and loyal co-operation of those engaged in the 
daily work of the factory is of inestimable value; 
accountants do not know of it, and taxing authorities— 
thank heaven—can never tax it. I am sure that the 
genuineness which characterizes our people will enable 
us still to keep the old traditions under new methods. 
By that means we shall settle some of the most diffi- 
cult problems by the harmonious co-operation of all 
concerned in industry. 

Let us also face the terrible problem of hundreds 
and thousands of people who are unemployed. The 
problem of unemployment is not known in other 
countries to the same degree because in other coun- 
tries agriculture can absorb its people. How can we 
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rectify this position ? The balance between industry 
and agriculture in Britain has been upset. We can 
do much to improve British agriculture; modern 
scientific methods can do much. Great Britain has 
the great ‘Agricultural Hinterland” of the Empire 
to balance her over-rapid industrial development. It 
is only when you take a wider purview—it is only 
when you begin to think, not in terms of Great 
Britain but of the Empire, that you realize that the 
Empire is the agricultural ground for Great Britain. 
It has room for great populations, and it is still 
practically uninhabited. 


Mergers National in Scope 


The fundamental issue must le with the British 
Empire, in its fullest extent, and I am glad to think 
that recent indications show that more and more 
leading men of the Dominions, together with states- 
men, politicians and industrialists are coming to this 
conclusion. The difficulties of such schemes I need 
hardly repeat, but they can be overcome by goodwill 
and the desire to sit down and handle them. I cannot 
see why we cannot have a merger of the Empire just 
as we have mergers in industry. A merger of the 
Empire ought to be an easier proposition than in many 
of our industries. This movement towards the or- 
ganization of the British Empire as an economic unit 
is certainly one of the modern tendencies. 

I have said that the tendencies in modern industry 
to-day are to amalgamate complexes of capital, 
national and international. The United States is 
itself a self-contained unit which had made such an 
arrangement. There is already apparent a desire 
among thinking people of Europe to see how they can 
arrive at something which will make their unit more 
capable of standing up against foreign competition, 
Great Britain will have to decide which road she is 
going to travel. 





World’s Rayon Plant Capacity 
Set at 417,750,000 Pounds 


Rayon plant capacity of the world is set at 417,750,000 pounds 
by the “Silk & Rayon Directory,’ Manchester, England. The 
book shows that there are now 182 firms producing rayon, but it 
is noted that the above figure represents capacity and not actual 
production. 

The directory gives the viscose production as 346,000,000 
pounds, produced by 124 firms and comprising 82.8 per cent of 
the total. Acetate yarn is produced by 31 firms reaching a total 
of 35,000,000 pounds which is 8.4 per cent. It is claimed that 
there is 20,500,000 pounds of cuprammonium yarn, comprising 
4.9 per cent produced by 18 firms and only 16,250,000 or 3.9 per 
cent produced by nine firms. 

Of the total nitro-cellulose yarn produced 
almost half is made in the United States. 


it is noted that 





Compagnie des Mines de Bethune, France, which has been 
producing about 3,000 litres of synthetic methyl alcohol per day 
for the past two years, is about to double this output, and is also 
erecting a new plant which will bring the total daily output of 
synthetic methyl alcohol to about 18,000 litres. Manufacture of 
formaldehyde is at the rate of 120 tons per month, and of ether 
at the rate of 1,000 litres a day. 
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Analyzing 


The present trend toward 
acquisition is herein scruti- 
nized in the light of the 
chemical industry's past his- 
tory with regard to mergers, 


Chemical 


By Willard L. Thorp 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


HE organization of industry may be described 
as taking place on three levels. On the first 
the unit is the plant and changes in it are called 

changes in the scale of production. But these in- 
dividual plants are often joined together in larger 
organizations. The problems on this second level are 
problems of the scale of management. Finally there 
are the less tangible links which bind companies to- 
gether such as stock ownership, interlocking direc- 
torates and the like. And this, the highest level in the 
structure, is the level of ownership. 


Rapidly Changing Ownership 


Concerning the first level, that of production, we 
have excellent material. These data were discussed 
in a previous article in CHEMICAL MARKETS by the 
author. In general, the great changes on this level 
have taken place and many industries have shown 
little advance since the war. Concerning the prob- 
lems of the highest level, of ownership, we have very 
little information. But the second level is the one 
undergoing most rapid transformation at the present 
time. The existing plants are being bought and sold 
and traded about. It is here that our industrial strue- 
ture is changing most at the present time. 

Mergers are not a new phenomenon in industrial 
life. At the beginning of the century several hundred 
large combinations were formed within a period of two 
or three years. The failure of some of them through 
faulty promotion and the absence of economic justi- 
fication coupled with increased vigor in the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law were chiefly 
responsible for checking the movement. Since the 
war, merger activity has been revived. As yet no 
checks have appeared and the record of mergers con- 
tinues to grow rapidly. 
® The early mergers were limited chiefly to what the 
Germans would call the “heavy” industries. The 
present movement is no respector of persons. Hos- 
pitals have merged. Department stores and hotels 
have swung into line. Motion picture theaters have 
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been taken over. In the field of public utilities the 
number of firms acquired rose from 15 in 1920 to 
1,029 in 1926. We are told that over 1,000 banks 
have merged in the last year. 


Mergers in manufacturing were made the subject 
of a special investigation in connection with the re- 
port on Recent Economic Changes prepared by the 
National Bureau of Economie Research, Inc., for a 
special committee of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment. The study is probably not absolute- 
ly complete, but it included every merger which re- 
ceived public recognition in newspapers or trade 
journals during the years 1919 to 1928. This investi- 
gation showed that during the decade from 1919 to 
1928, 7,249 concerns were merged or acquired. The 
year 1922 saw the lowest number with 376, while 1928 
was the highest with 1,259. And 1929 promises to 
break all previous records. 

There are styles in mergers as in most other things. 
In 1920, for example, the oil industry recorded twice 
as many mergers as in any other year, while in 1928 
the textile industry completed three times as many as 
in any previous year. 


Few Chemical Mergers in Past 


The movement appears to be stronger in some in- 
dustries than in others. The industries centering 
about the production of iron and steel have always 
been active in consolidation. Dividing these manu- 
facturing mergers into broad industrial groups we 
find that the number of companies involved has been 
as follows: Iron and Steel, 1,364; Food Stuffs, 963; 
Nonferrous metals, 797; Oil, 765; Lumber and Paper, 
510; Textiles, 505; Motor Vehicles and Parts, 367; 
Chemicals, 355; Coal, 296; Others, 1,337. As might 
have been anticipated by anyone watching the move- 
ment, iron and steel and foodstuff’s lead in merger 
activity. This makes it clear that the chemical 
industry has not been a leader in the merger move- 
ment. This calls for explanation. 
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In the first place it must be noted that in the past 
the occasion for mergers has been the possibility of 
lower production costs by operation on a larger scale. 
These economies are usually most significant in the 
early stages of the manufacturing process. In the 
iron and steel industry, for example, consolidations 
appear most complete in pig iron and raw steel 


manufacturing. Concentration appeared not at all 
or appeared later in the manufacture of finished iron 
and steel products. In the early stages the product 
is less diversified and more standardized. The same 
tendency has been evident in the chemical industry. 
The manufacture of raw chemicals is almost entirely 
in the hands of large concerns. On the other hand 
there are hundreds of small independent concerns 
in the later stages such as the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes and of perfumes and cosmetics. 


Chemical Companies Large Operators 


When the present merger movement got under way 
in 1923 it found certain branches of the chemical in- 
dustry already operating on a large scale. The number 
of corporations engaged in manufacturing chemicals 
which have reported to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue net income in access of $100,000 in recent years 
is as follows: 1918, 428; 1920, 346; 1921, 203; 1922, 
430; 1923, 376; 1924, 378; 1925, 479; 1926, 504. 
Approximately one-tenth of the largest income-tax 
reporters in the field of manufacturing are, and have 
been in the past, chemical companies. 

To make certain that the point here made is correct, 

namely that a considerable number of chemical con- 
cerns were already large before the present merger 
movement, about fifty were studied to find out when 
they assumed their present form. Minor acquisitions 
since formation were disregarded. The results by 
decades are as follows: Prior to 1890, 5 per cent; 
1890-1899, 15 per cent; 1900-1909, 30 per cent; 1910- 
1919, 35 per cent; 1920-1929, 15 per cent. 
The above facts should make it clear that one reason 
for the absence of a large number of important 
mergers in this field is the previous existence of many 
large concerns. 


Rapid Growth of Industry 


A second reason for the low ranking of chemical 
industry in the merger movement lies in its rapid 
growth in recent years. Mergers are apt to be de- 
fensive actions. When the various individuals in an 
industry are prospering and their output and sales 
are growing steadily they see no reason for mergers. 
The fact can be assumed that the chemical industry 
has made rapid advances in recent years. In those 
branches where difficulties have arisen, as for example 
in the fertilizer industry, the merger movement has 
been much more active. At the present time, mergers 
are particularly active in the textile and automotive 
parts industries. Both have been over-expanded in 
the past. By merging, they hope to regain a sound 
economic basis. Obviously, this situation has not 
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been reached in the chemical industries. The rapid 
expansion makes such realignment seem unnecessary. 


Mergers for Lower Transportation Costs 


But the story is not complete at this point. During 
the last three or four years there has been a decided 
tendency for the leading chemical companies to ac- 
quire smaller independent enterprises. During the 
decade 1919 to 1928 approximately 160 such enter- 
prises have been purchased. One quarter of those 
were in the year 1928. This is a significant develop- 
ment and indicates that there are certain conditions 
under which mergers do appear attractive to those in 
the industry. Three of them can be suggested. 
The’ first cause arises out of transportation costs. 
While there are certain advantages to be gained by 
producing on a large scale in a single plant the ele- 
ment of transportation creates a decided disadvantage 
in some cases when compared with producing on a 
smaller scale in several plants distributed throughout 
the country. This is an extremely important element, 
for example, in the paint and varnish industry. It 
can be readily seen if one takes a hypothetical ex- 
ample. Suppose a concern has its plant on the At- 
lantic seaboard and ships a considerable part of its 
product to the Mid-West. It might gain by acquiring 
or merging with a company whose plant was in the 
Mid-West. The gain would be doubled if the Wes- 
tern plant had been in the habit of shipping part of 
its product to the Atlantic seaboard. Not only is the 
transportation factor an important element of this 
desire for geographical diversification, but in these 
days of hand-to-mouth buying the time element may 
also be important. Manufacturers must be able to 
meet demands of their customers rapidly. In some 
cases however this need has been met by developing 
central distributing agencies or a warehouse system. 


Mergers for Diversification 


A second element in the present trend towards 
acquisition is a recognition of the advantages of di- 
versified products. The science of chemistry is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that concerns whose success is 
based upon a single product have a rather precarious 
existence. The wood distillation industry is a case at 
point. Furthermore, the continual discovery of new 
uses for by-products cannot help but lead to new 
alignments of industry. 

Finally the importance of marketing must be noted. 
It is probable that despite promoter’s statements the 
reason for most present day mergers lies in the field 
of marketing. The extent to which economies in 
production arise from mergers may be open to ques- 
tion but there is no doubt that large concerns have 
certain advantages in distributing their products. 
A study made by the author of nine industries shows 
that in eight of them the large concerns are making 
greater gains in sales than the medium-sized concerns. 
The small companies however appear to be holding 
their own. The large company can distribute on a 
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For all the varied uses of Phenol U.S. P. critical 
buyers prefer the Monsanto product. It is par- 





ticularly adapted for use in synthetic resins. Al- 








ways pure and uniform, Monsanto Phenol gives 
complete satisfaction. 
Other Available for prompt shipment in tins and drums 
MONSANTO or in tank cars. Order now from St. Louis or 
Chemticals nearest district office. 
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The mystery of the market 
for ammonium sulfate am 
the Orient has at last been 
cleared up. Here is the 
last step in the distribution 
of our exports of this chemi- 
cal to the Far East—a 
Korean street hawker ped- 
dling sulfate in package 











quantities from a position 


of advantage on Main St. ue 
A dead volcano gives Sicily a sulfur industry. 


These sulfur blocks suffer by comparison in 
size with those produced by the American 
companies which run about 150,000 tons 
per unit 





Dr. Herbert H. Dow receives the 
Perkin Medal for 1930. A view 
of the distinguished gathering at 
Rumford Hall, the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on January 10, 
when Dr. Dow (insert upper left), 
president, Dow Chemical Co., was 
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The dean of the wood distilla- 
tion industry, William 8S. 
Gray, is shown se aed at his 
desk reading the flood of con- 
gratulatory messages on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment 
of the Wilham S. Gray & Co. 
J.V.N. Dorr (left) president. 
The Dorr Co., is recipient of 
the James Douglas Medal of 
the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers for his contributions 


to hydro-metallurgical practice 
























A new factor bre the potas! 
and borax markets. Two 
viIEWS of the operations of 
American Potas/ & Chen 
eal Corp. al Searl S Lake. 
California. To the le ft is 
a ge neral rieu oJ the plant 
in the Great American 
De sert show ng from le fl 
to right cooling lowe rs, 
bowler house, evaporator 


house, crystallizing house 


and — storage varehouse. 
Above ww a vieu of the in- 
terior of — the evaporator 


house whose multiple ef. 
feet evaporator handle one 
million gallons oO} ater 


daily from the brine 
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“HANDSOME 
IS AS 
HANDSOME 
DOES 


cA Few of Our Clients 
You Know 


Albany Grease (Adam Cook's 
Sons Co. 

Bakelite Corporation 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

Ceramic Color & Chemical 
Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co, 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

General Chemical Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Heller & Merz Co. 

Maxwell House Products Co. 

National Adhesives Corp. 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc. 

National Carbon Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Pure Oil Company 

Standard Oil Co. of New York 

The Carborundum Co. 

The General Foods Company 

The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 

United States Bronze Powder 
Works, Inc. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Vanadium Corp. of America 


Carpenter Drums conform to I. C. C. regula- 
tions. They are widely used for aaa products 
as—chemicals, abrasives, dyes, soap powders, 
insecticides, coffee, cocoa, spices, foods, drugs, 
greases, plastic materials. 

Sizes | to 51 gallons —10 to 375 pounds 


CARPENTER DRUMS 


HE well dressed man--the well dressed product. 
Rightly or wrongly, we are all influenced by 
appearance influenced tremendously. 
Your salesmen do not call in overalls. Why not dress 
up your product, too. 


Carpenter Drums are appreciated by the sales and 
advertising departments, naturally. They are mod- 
ern, trim, efficient looking containers—-with excellent 
display opportunities. 

More than that, Carpenter Drums maintain your 
products’ uniformity through transportation, storage 
and use. 


Strong, tight and easy to open and reclose. No sifting 
or waste during use. Their appearance insures your 
prestige. Their efficiency insures your reputation. 
Customers judge your product when they use it 
not when you make it. 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, 
Technical and Research Departments 


137-147 41st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Complete Manufacturing and Distributing Organizations 
are located at 


CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, 
615 West Pershing Roaa June St., & Long Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
2150 East Huntingdon St. 


O. ST. LOUIS, MO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Ivorydale 2731 Papin Street 1200 Niagara Street 


CLEVELAND, O. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


2775 Pittsbury Ave. 137-147 41st St. 














national scale using national advertising and dealing 
with chains of distributors. The small company is 
usually based on a particular situation and on the 
force of a personal contact. The middle sized con- 
cern falls between these two groups. Many mergers 
are the result of the attempt of middle-sized com- 
panies to sell on a national scale. This condition of 
course is not significant to the manufacturer of raw 
chemicals but it is very important in concerns pro- 
ducing finished products, such as medicine, perfume, 
and paint industry. The merger offers a method of 
eliminating cut-throat competition within the in- 
dustry, and of presenting a solid front to other indus- 
tries in the present ‘“‘battle of advertisements.” It is 
not surprising that many concerns are seeking their 
salvation by the merger route. 


Justification—Consumer Benefits 


In this country the development of large combina- 
tions has always been looked at rather askance. The 
present merger movement however has proceded with 
very little interference from the government and 
virtually no opposition. This condition will continue 
however only so long as the mergers formed have an 
economic justification. In the last analysis the only 
economic justification is benefit to the consumers. 
If mergers in the chemical industry will tend to ac- 
complish this condition then it is to be hoped that the 
movement will continue rapidly. Otherwise it cannot 
do so. 





German Chemical Exports Up 


German chemical exports for the first nine months of 1929 
totaled over 1,000,000,000 marks, a new high, although volume 
was 4,229,000 metric tons, slightly under that of 4,270,000 tons 
for like period last year, according to advices to Department of 
Commerce. 

Imports were one-third of the 1929 tonnage. Notable increases 
in export values, compared with a year previous, are a 22,000,000 
mark gain in exports of heavy chemicals; 4,000,000 marks in 
paints, varnishes, etc.; and 11,000,000 marks in ethers and esters, 
alcohols, and miscellaneous chemicals. Increasing chemical 
export values by Germany are significant, in view of the cur- 
rently reported strain and saturation of internal markets. 

The excess exports of chemicals in the comparative nine-month 
periods of the last six years are shown in the following table: 

German chemical export balances during first nine months of 
1924-1929: 


Year Imports Exports Excess exports 
Marks* Marks* Marks* 
SERRA en ep ee ate er 100,108,000 395,652,000 295,544,000 
es aap ayaaie wie ie ete ea 167,954,000 645,296,000 477,342,000 
NIN fsb 5a sui Ey Oates 141,869,000 750,489,000 608,620,000 
MS bale a ais ehcp acee ere a 200,328,000 866,619,000 666,291,000 
RMS a 3.5 oiu se ONG ARES 238,816,000 991,806,000 752,990,000 
DR wes acta een an owes 237,694,000 1,040,356,000 802,662,000 


*Gold mark—$0.2382. 
+From 1926 onward, export figures include reparations deliveries in kind. 
German official chemical trade classifications do not include 
turpentine, rosin, phosphate rock, and benzol, and these items 
therefore, are not included in the totals previously given. 





Carba Dry Ice (Australia) Ltd., is incorporated in Victoria with 
capital of £100,000. 
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A History of Financial Speculation, by Ralph Hale Mottram, 
317 pages, Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $4.00 net. 
A survey of the birth and growth of one of the most curious 
of human faculties—that which deals with the fluctuating 
financial values of the unknown future. 


Two Thousand Years of Science, by R. J. Harvey-Gibson, 
362 pages, $4.00, The MacMillan Co., New York. 
The story of the growth of science from the present day down 
to the present time. 


Raw Materials of Industrialism, by Hugh B. Killough, Ph. D., 
and Lucey Killough, Ph. D., 407 pages, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, $3.75 net. 

Description of economic significance of industrial raw materials 

—food supply, textile fibers, forest products, Metals and sulfur, 

fuels and power, and minor commodities. 


The Chemistry of Leather Manufacture, by John Arthur 
Wilson, D. Se., Second Edition, Volume 2, The Chemical 
Catalog Company, New York. 

This item in the Monograph Series of the American Chemical 
Society, making a total of 1,181 pages for the two volumes, is 
devoted mainly to descriptions of processes and theories of tan- 
ning by vegetable and mineral methods but also includes dis- 
cussions of other processing of leather materials. 


Diatomaceous Earth, by Dr. Robert Calvert, $5.00, 251 pages, 
Chemical Catalog Co. Ine., New York, N. Y. 
A description of the present-day diatomaceous earth industry, 
with an indication of future progress in the light of past experi- 
ences, by the chief chemist of Van Schaack Bros., Chemical 


Works. 


Industrial Chemistry, by Emil R. Riegel, $9.00 net, 649 pages, 
Chemical Catalogue Co., Inc. 
A picture, in a single volume, of the numerous commercial 
activities which make up industrial chemistry. 


Universal Electromagnetic Hypothesis, by Alpheus J. 
Roberts, 53 pages, Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
A doctrine on the physical properties of the universe, illus- 
trating the fundamental technique on every subject within the 
scope of science. 


Auditing, by Robert H. Montgomery and Willard J. Graham, 
$2.00, 218 pages, American Technical Society, Chicago. 
An outline of the general principles underlying any audit and 
the essentials of procedure which must become familiar to any 
student of the subject. 


Industrial Microscopy, by L. C. Lindsley, Ph. D., 286 pages, 
The William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 
An extremely useful compilation of crystal data and methods 
for use in microscopy. 


The Pacific Area, by George H. Blakeslee, 224 pages, World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
$2.00 net. 

International relations and official international co-operation 
in the Far East, described in considerable detail. 


Boston, 


Asia, an Economic and Regional Geography, by L. Dudley 
Stamp, D. Sc., B. A., M. I. P. T., 616 pages, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., New York, $8.00 net. 

Comprehensive study of the Asiatic continent by countries. 
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When a Man Builds a House... 





Does he make separate deals for the plumbing, lighting, paint- 
ing, and other divisional jobs that go to make up the whole? 
Not usually. He saves money and mental worry, by turning 
the job over to one contractor who accepts the entire respon- 
sibility. 


The purchaser of industrial equipment, when planning additions 
or revisions to his plant, can make similar savings by dealing 
through one manufacturer. Whenever the operation or process 
involves wet-material handling, the Dorr Company is in a posi- 
tion to supply all necessary equipment and accessories. Com- 
plete equipment has recently been supplied for an alum plant, 
a causticizing system, a sewage treatment plant, a phosphoric 
acid plant and continuous carbonation systems in beet sugar 
plants. 


Call on the Dorr Company whenever you have a problem 
involving agitation and mixing, thickening and dewatering, 
classification, washing, clarification, filtration, etc. Let us under- 
take the working out of your whole problem. 


Bulletin No. 7071 describes Dorr 
Equipment and Services. Write 
to our nearest office for a copy. 


THE DORR COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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One of a series of ad- 
vertisements devoted 
to the facilities offered 
to Industry by the 
Dorr Company 


Denver 


1009 17th Street 


Chicago 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles 


108 West Sixth Street 


Wilkes Barre 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta 
1503 Candler Bldg. 


Joplin 
319 Joplin Nat. Bk. Bldg 


Toronto 


330 Bay Street 


The Dorr Co. Ltd. 


London 


Dorr G.m.b.H. 


Berlin 


Soc. Dorr et Cie 


Paris 


South Africa 
E, L. Bateman 
Johannesburg 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Crossle & Duff 
Pty. Ltd. 


Melbourne 
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CKEL 
and Nickel 


Alloys Find 


New Uses an Chemical Plant 


Equipment 


By E. A. Turner 


International Nickel Company 


HOUGH the use of nickel in alloy form has been 
known to the chemist, the engineer, and the 
metallurgist for centuries—as, for instance, the 

alloy pakfong of the early Chinese—it is only within 
comparatively recent years that it has been applied 
to industry to any extensive degree. 

For a long time, of course, the chief use of the metal 
was in armament alloys, but since the war it has been 
applied more and more to commercial purposes and 
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to-day in both the pure form and in alloys it is an 
important factor in industrial equipment. 

In the chemical plant, where corrosive action is 
encountered at almost every hand, nickel has been 
found to have many advantages. In the pure, solid 
form the metal is not an active element chemically 
and is not attacked at ordinary temperatures by air, 
fresh or sea water, or by other similar corrosive agents. 
Even such organic acids as acetic, oxalic, tartaric, and 
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Rotary filters using ‘‘Monel Metal’’ filter cloth, have effected many economics in sugar refining, performing the work 
which previously required twenty-one filters of the canvas type 
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WHATEVER You MIx.... 








WILL DO THE WORK 
WITH MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY 


ay 


F., THE MANY 
place- in your plant where liquid chemicals 
. . . Of various types; in varying quantities 
... must be mixed, you will find no equip- 
ment nearly so satisfactory as GIANT 
**Hy-Speed” Electric Mixers. W “Special* 
Mixers that grow obsolete when processes 
or materials are changed . . . bulky equip- TYPE 12-5 HP-FOR BIG VATS 
ment suddenly called upon to do small jobs . . . are being supplanted everywhere by one or more of 
the many models of “Hy-Speed” Mixers. 


#¥3P==D MIXERS ARE ADAPTABLE 


Giant “Hy-Speed” Mixers adapt themselves to use on practically any large tank or vat. Thin liquids 
. viscous liquors ... active chemicals are all being mixed efficiently and economically by 
““Hy-Speed” Mixers in leading plants. You owe it to yourself to investigate the application of their 
use to your big or small mixing problems. 
Portable “Hy-Speed” Mixers in smaller sizes are just the thing for your laboratory or small-batch 
production job. They too lead their field in quality and efficiency. 


Write today for our profusely illustrated booklet .... “The Hy-Speed Age”. 
Direct inquiries will be answered promptly and fully by our engineers.’ 
When writing be sure to specify type of your electric current supply. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of “Hy-Speed” Electric Mixers and Mixing Tanks. . . 
Filters .... Pumps ....and ALSOP Glass Lined Storage Tanks. 


47 West 63rd Street New York City 
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citric acids attack it appreciably only after long 
periods of contact. It is highly resistant also to 
sulfuric and hydrochloric acids and it is for all practi- 
cal purposes immune to the action of alkalis in the 
fused or aqueous state. 

Though there are numerous nickel alloys which are 
used in the chemical and allied industries, the metal 
in its pure form and in “Monel Metal’’—an alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds nickel and one- 
third copper—provide the most important and most 
numerous applications. Each presents many proper- 
ties in common with the other though a small degree 
of variation gives each some advantages for specific 








Filter equipped with “Monel Metal’ installed in a California 
potash and chemical plant 


purposes, such as in the dairy industry where it has 
been found desirable in most cases to use pure nickel 
for all equipment coming into actual contact with 
milk and milk products. 

The primary value of both nickel and nickel alloys 
to the chemical plant, of course, lies in their high 
resistance to corrosion, great strength, ductility, and 
their smooth, hard surfaces which are proof against 
abrasion and also are easily cleaned, thus helping to 
prevent contamination of product. These are es- 
sential qualities for such applications as the prepara- 
tion and handling of food stuffs and pharmaceutical 
supplies. 

Though the development of ‘‘Monel Metal’ as a 
commercial product dates back less than a quarter of 
a century, it has become, with pure nickel, widely 
used throughout the chemical industry and reflects a 
steady increase in application as this industry. In 
common with others in all fields, it shares more and 
more in that general improvement and added effi- 
ciency which competition and mounting costs have 
brought to all American commercial enterprises 
within recent years. The call everywhere has been 
for materials and equipment that will withstand the 
strain of increased production and also permit a better 
product and guarantee more effective operation 
without loss through failure, break down, and the 
need for replacement or repair. 

This is important since it is the difference between 
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continued operation and the loss of production 
through interruption which frequently spells the 
difference between profit and loss in those plants and 
industries where the margin of profit is small. 

It is perhaps significant that as competition in- 
creases and prices drop the use of nickel and its alloys 
in equipment shows an increase in a large number of 
plants and for a widely diversified number of pur- 
poses. Several among many interesting applications 
of the metal may be given as illustrations of some of 
the newer uses. One example is in filter cloth, which 
was first introduced some years ago and has since seen 
a rapid development. Substitution of filters using 
‘“Monel Metal”? mesh in place of an older type of 
canvas filter has been found to save $67,527 in a 
single year for a large sugar refining company whose 
plant produces three million pounds of the commodity 
inaday. In this plant twelve of the new type filters 
replaced twenty-one of the older model and cut 
filtering costs from $.188 to $.106 for each thousand 
pounds of sugar produced. On the basis of per- 
formance to date a five-year life is indicated for the 
cloth despite the corrosive action of the acetic 
acid encountered in this process. 


Filtering Pulp Containing Caustic 


A further experience in connection with this filter 
cloth has been reported by the superintendent of a 
well-known chemical plant. Their problem consisted 
in the filtering of a pulp containing approximately 
350 grams of free caustic soda per liter. A set of 
eighteen ‘Monel Metal’ covered screens replaced 
cloth bags on their Sweetland press, since the cloth, 
as the filtration went on, had a tendency to become a 
poor filter medium. After nine months’ use these 
screens apparently showed no corrosion or wear and 
were decidedly superior to the cloth formerly used. 
The filtering time, using cloth bags, was about two 
hours for a cake 114” thick. With the nickel screens 
now in use a 214” cake is obtained in a filtering time of 
1% hours. The thicker cake on the new screens takes 
15 to 20 minutes longer to dry. Only eighteen frames 
are now used with these screens instead of seventy- 
two frames with the cloth. This gives greater space 
between the filtering frames and facilitates unloading. 

A reduction in costs of 73 per cent has been achieved 
in another chemical plant where nickel alloy filters 
were installed in place of those of metal more readily 
assailable by acids and alkali and less resistant to 
abrasion in leaning. In this plant a caustic solution 
having a temperature of 250 degrees, Fahrenheit, and 
a specific gravity of 1.4 was filtered through the nickel 
mesh. During this process cyrstals of sodium sulfite 
and some iron sludge are removed. The average run 
for one tank is about four hours, with an average of 
1,000 gallons of liquid passing through the filter in 
that period. The cloth is cleaned every day by scrap- 
ing and then passing through a strong stream of 
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SHRIVER 
FILTER PRESSES 
IN THE 
NEW ULTRA-MODERN 
SUGAR CENTRAL **TARLAC”’ 


Shriver Filter Presses are used exclusively in many of 
the largest sugar centrals throughout the world, Supe-2 
rior design, construction and performance make Shriver Filter 
Presses the choice not only of sugar centrals but chemical 
and chemical process industries everywhere. Your in- 
quiries are solicited. 





T. SHRIVER & COMPANYS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
850 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON, N. J. 


er il ter PRESS FOR EVERY PUR POSS 


SHRIVE 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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water. It was found that the scraping process was 
almost as destructive to the metal cloth previously 
used as was corrosion. In this service the average 
life of the ‘‘Monel”’ filter cloth has been six months, 
with operation six days a week. Before replacement 
with this cloth the filtering material previously used 
failed usually in about a month. On three filters 
this saving has made a difference in costs of $1,494 
a year, 

In the same plant considerable difficulty was en- 
countered with valves on blow cases containing an 
extremely corrosive agent—chlorsulfonic acid. To 


force the acid out of the case air is pumped in. From 

















Evaporators for caustic soda use pure nickel seamless tubing. 
Many chemical plants have standardized on the use of this 
material because it withstands the severely corrosive action en- 
countered and at the same time improves product 


time to time it is found desirable to release the pres- 
sure and for that purpose the air line is tapped with 
a short three-quarters of an inch pipe fitted with a 
needle valve. The average life of these valves when 
made of cast iron was about two weeks. 
“Monel Metal” substituted and 
given an average service of five months. 


Valves of 
were since have 

A further indication of the diversified purposes to 
which zine alloys may be applied is shown in the 
manufacture of paper. Operations in this industry, 
as in all industries, of course were affeeted by local 
conditions. In the case of one mill the water used in 
the process of manufacturing was taken from a nearby 
river. It was rather hard and contained a quantity 
of clay and other solids, together with dissolved salts 
which added unusual corrosive properties that were 
increased in the summer when the river temperature 
frequently rose to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. A further 
problem was added by solid impurities in the rag 
stock used for making bond paper. These caused an 
erosive action on the knives or fillings for the Jordan 
engines, in the selection of metal for which, a great 
deal of difficulty was encountered. Under the stress 
of both erosive and corrosive action fillings, or blades 
of steel on the machines were down unevenly and 
replacement was necessary in from three to six months. 
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Even more serious was the effect on the paper be- 
cause the uneven blades caused an unevenness in the 
space between plug and shell and prevented a uni- 
form refinement of the stock. Furthermore the paper 
was at times so discolored by rust that it did not pass 
the inspection standards of the mill. 

After costly experiments with several base metals 
and alloys, bronze fillings were tried. These proved 
more satisfactory though it was necessary to file the 
knife edges twice a year because they developed a 
tendency to burr. Each filling required about 15 
hours’ labor. Chipping about twice a year also was 
required. With such attention and repairs the 
bronze fillings lasted for about three years. 

A test was made of cold rolled ‘““Monel Metal’ 
fillings on one machine. Results being satisfactory 
they were installed on a second machine a year later 
and on a third, three years later. These three in- 
stallations have just ended an average period of 
service of almost seven years, indicating a life of at 
least that period for each ‘‘Monel Metal’ knife in 
service on all machines under conditions obtaining 
at this particular mill. A good bearing is given the 
knives by running sand and water through the ma- 
chine for about three hours twice a year. Whatever 
wear shown is uniform and ean be offset by slight 
adjustments. Above all the use of these fillings has 
eliminated discoloration rust entirely. A check up 
on costs and maintenance and repair bills on five 
machines reveals a saving of 78 per cent over steel 
and 59.9 per cent over bronze. 


Copper vs. Nickel Kettles 


At a certain varnish plant the kettles in which the 
linseed oil was boiled or “‘bodied”’ were constructed of 
copper. Oil bodied in these kettles were found to 
have a higher acid number than is desired because the 
copper was insufficiently resistant to the free acids 
of the oil. This caused the formation of soluble 
copper soaps which in turn resulted in a darkening of 
the oil and tended to cloud the varnish. A ‘‘Monel 
Metal” kettle exhibited at a New York Chemical 
Exhibition has achieved a continuous service record 
of over 8,000 hours and is apparently good for many 
more hours’ service before rebottoming will be neces- 
sary. The average life of copper kettles under similar 
conditions has been found to be about 1,100 hours. 
On the basis of this performance and on the record 
to date of fifteen 175-gallon kettles installed by one 
manufacturer, it assumed for the purpose of 
survey that the durability ratio of ‘‘Monel” to copper 
is 7 to 1. The cost of the former is only 40 per cent 
over the latter. 


was 


Copper kettles would require rebottoming at a cost 
of $60.00 each after 550 heats—two years under the 
schedule maintained at the plant in question. ‘Monel 
Metal” bottoms, conservatively expected to with- 
stand 4,000 heats under conditions met in this plant, 
will bere placed but once during a 3 year period. 
Including depreciation, average interest and rebot- 
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LIQUID CHLORINE TANK CAR Ample stocks and complete tank! car and 
Multi-Unit Ton Containers . ° ‘ 
cylinder equipment at both of our ‘plants 
assure prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
The advice and experience of our technical 
and engineering staff are at your service. 
We solicit your inquiries and welcome the 





LIQUID CHLORINE TANK CAR z ie 
16 Tons opportunity to assist you. 
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HOOKER ELECTROC 4EMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS 
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LIQUID CHLORINE TANK CAR 
30 Tons 
EASTERN WESTERN 
SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: 
25 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY TACOMA, WASH. 
PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT. TACOMA, WASH. 
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275 heats per year, is $20.90 per kettle. The total 
saving over the nominal life of 30 years—$627 per 
kettle—is more than ten times the additional cost of 
“Monel Metal’ over copper. In all fairness it 
should be stated that the radiant heat system of com- 
bination is in use at this particular plant. 

Chemists are familiar with the use of pure nickel 
for laboratory apparatus for alkaline fusions. The 
same properties which make nickel valuable for this 
work have been responsible for its application for the 
construction of evaporators for the concentration of 
caustic soda. The demand on the part of some of the 
newer chemical industries for purer caustic soda has 
brought about the standardization of pure nickel for 
this application. Pure nickel together with improved 
evaporator design has made possible the concentra- 
tion of caustic soda of a high degree of purity to 
strengths as high as 75 per centand at the same time 
eliminating the use of caustic pots. 

Related to the production of caustic soda is the 
production of chlorine and it is of interest to note that 
“Monel Metal’’ stems are specified for the Chlorine 
Institute Standard Valve for 100-105 and 150-pound 
containers. 

Obviously the many industrial uses to which both 
pure nickel and ‘Monel Metal’ are being applied 
cannot be traced here. A recent survey revealed that 
equipment made of these materials was employed in 
the handling of more than two hundred different 
chemicals. In each a corrosion problem is en- 
countered, though in a number the need for additional 
properties beside corrosion resistance governed the 
selection of the metal. The greater strength of ‘Monel 
Metal” as compared with most non-corrosive metals 
was also a factor. This was particularly true where 
high temperatures were involved, ‘Monel Metal’ 
being especially distinguished by its ability to retain 
its strength in great heat. 

It is this combination of strength and corrosion 
resistance which is leading to a constantly increasing 
use of “Monel Metal” in the pickling of metals. The 
experiences of many manufacturers have indicated 
that it is the most satisfactory material yet developed 
for the construction of pickling equipment for service 
in hot sulfurie acid and other pickling liquors. 








Public Service Commission approves new freight rates of the 
New York Central (East) on benzol, in metal cans in boxes, in 
bulk, barrels of tank cars, carload, minimum weight in packages 
30,000 pounds, in tank cars, subject to Rule 35, from Solvay and 
Syracuse to Johnstown (on Fonday, Johnstown & Gloversville), 
23.5c, a reduction of 3c per ewt, and effective January 26, 1930. 

Of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad on binder (lignin liquor), 
in barrels, carload, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, and in tank 
ears, carload, from Ausable Forks and Corinth to Elmira (on 
Lehigh Valley), 25c per ewt. Reduction from Ausable Forks 
5.5¢ and from Corinth, 3.5¢ per ewt. Effective January 25, 1930. 

Of the New York Central (East) on soda (silicate of), carload, 
minimum weight when in barrels or iron drums, 40,000 pounds, 
when in bags or in bulk, 50,000 pounds, and when in metal cans 
in barrels, boxes or crates, 36,000 pounds, from Gardenville to 
Akron (on West Shore), 8c, reduction 5c per ewt. Effective 
January 28, 1930. 
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New Plant Construction 

















Sherwin-Williams Co. plans construction of addition to plant 
at Bound Brook, N. J., to be given over to manufacture of in- 
secticides. It will be one-story and cost about $30,000 with 
equipment. Plans are also progressing for addition to lithopone 
plant at Coffeyville, Kan., operated in name of Ozark Smelting 
& Mining Co., a subsidiary, consisting of new buildings and equip- 
ment to cost about $250,000. 


Mount Lime & Chemical Corp., Lynchburg, Va., plans con- 
struction of a lime and dry ice plant near the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia. W. D. Mount, long connected with the Saltville plant, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, heads the company. 


Davison Chemical Co. plans building expansion program at 
properties of its subsidiary, Southern Phosphate Corp., Bartow, 
Fla., consisting of new buildings and equipment to cost over 
$400,000. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham and Worts, Ltd., plans erection of 
plant for manufacture of carbon dioxide gas and ice in Toronto, 
Canada. 


Lautaro Nitrate Co., Ltd., plans construction of new nitrate 
plant in Chile with annual capacity of 540,000 metric tons per 
year. 


Texas Chemical Co., Houston, plans to expand plant to in- 
crease output of sulfuric acid and bone black. Work will include 
new units and equipment to cost over $450,000. 


Clayco Co., Charleston, W. Va., recently acquired by Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corp., lets contract for an addition to its 
plant for the manufacture of propane. 


Monsanto Chemical Works files plans for one-story factory 
addition to cost over $35,000 including equipment. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. plans erection of new plant at Los 
Angeles, largely for the use of Dry Ice Corp. 








New Incorporations 














The Chromium and Aluminum Corp., Wilmington, Del., general mining— 
Colonial Charter Company, $12,500,000. 
Electro Refining Co., Wilmington, 

America, $5,000,000. 

Gem Bronze Powder Co., chemicals—P. N. Janovio, 291 Broadway, $10,000. 

Rose International Chemical Co., Ine., Dover, Del., petroleum oil, gas— 
U.S. Corp. Co., 2,000 shs com. 

The Cadmium Corp., Newark, chemists—Koehler & Augenblick, Newark, 
$100,000. 

Isaac Levinson, chemicals—A. L. Sainer, 202 West 40th st., $20,000. 

Olajen, drugs—M. W. Monheimer, 521 Fifth Avenue, $10,000. 

Fratello Chemical Co.—H. J. Griston, 1,501 Broadway, $6,000. 

Chemical Chamois Co.—M. Kohn, 103 East 125th st., $20,000. 

American Cotton Cooperative Association, to aid in carrying out the objects 
of the act of Congress known as agricultural marketing act, to sell and dis- 
tribute cotton and manufacture cotton seed products—Capital stock, $30,000, 
000, of 30,000 shares, per value of $100 each. 

Diatomite Products Corp., Wilmington, Del., manufacture Diatomite from 
diatomaceous earth—Edwin P. Simkin, Wilmington, Del., 150,000 shs com. 

Imperial Properties Corp., Wilmington, Del., deposits of daitomaceous 
earth—Henry R. Isaacs, Wilmington, Del., 2,000 shs com, 

Chemo-Therapic Institute, Newark, chemists—Peter A. Sena, 
$125,000. 

General American Pfaudler Corp., Wilmington, Del., refrigerator tank cars— 
Corporation Trust Company of America, $2,000, 5,000 shs com. 

Bio-Chemical Products Co., Wilmington, Del., compounds for live stock, 
poultry—Delaware Registration Trust Company, $25,000. 

W. A. Rigney Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que., $10,000 chemicals—John E* 
Grivell, Helen Peers, Audrey M. Martin. 

Canadian Reed Fibre, Ltd., Montreal, $200,000 and 2,000 no par shares, 
textiles—Gordon W. MacDougall, Gregor Barclay, John B. Taylor. 

Radium Soaps, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., $70,000 and 700 no par shares—Felix 
Bezaire, Donald Macdonald, Leo D. Bezaire. 

Shirleys (Neograph) Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., $100,000, chemicals,— 
Norman 8. Robertson, Harold L. Steele, William F. Woodliffe. 

Salutas Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que., $14,000 drugs—Ernest C. Werry, 
John T. Smith, Wilfred W. Werry. 


Del., patents—Corp. Trust Co. of 


Newark, 
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Modern Developments In 
Transportation of Gases 


By Victor Willoughby 


General Mechanical Engineer, American Car & Foundry Co. 


CONSIDERABLE percentage of the tank ears in 

service to-day, especially of the older designs 

built prior to 1917, are those used in the 
transportation of commodities which do not generate 
an appreciable vapor pressure within the temperature 
limits met in transportation. These types of tanks 
are also for commodities for which the flash point does 
not exceed 80 degrees Fahr. 

There are a large number of commodities which are 
not within the category of explosives or dangerous 
articles, as defined and regulated by the I. C. C. 
These commodities may be transported in tanks, 
which do not meet all the I. C. C. requirements; 
however, these cars must be up to the standards 
required by the A. R. A. for cars acceptable in Inter- 
change. 

The I. C. C. specifications cover only such features 
of designs and construction as are peculiar to tank 
var tanks, or appurtenances. Other features of tank 
cars are covered by the Federal Government Safety 
Appliance Rules and the A. R. A. requirements for 
‘ars acceptable in Interchange. 





*Abstracted from a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers’ Association. 

The picture heading the page represents one of the outstanding tank car 
developments of the past year—an all-aluminum car for transporting acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride and formaldehyde. 
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The I. C. C. Specification 103 is the base specifica- 
tion. It covers a noninsulated, riveted joint type tank 
of open hearth steel and is primarily for use on a car 
for the transportation of petroleum products. This 
tank is designed with a minimum bursting pressure of 
at least 300 Ib. per square inch, based on the lowest 
ultimate strength of the material used in the construe- 
tion of the tank and the efficiency of the seam or 
attachment. This tank has a test pressure of 60 lb. 
per square inch. When used for the transportation 
of ladings which develop a vapor pressure, due to 
increased temperature, this tank is provided with one 
or more safety valves having a nominal popping 
pressure of 25 lb. per square inch. This safety valve 
must be tight against vapor leakage up to 20 lb. per 
square inch. 

Where this tank is used for the transportation of 
corrosive liquids, inflammable solids, ete., the safety 
valve may be omitted but the tank must be equipped 
with a vent provided with a frangible dise which will 
rupture at a pressure not higher than 30 Ib. per 
square inch. The specifications also require that the 
total discharge capacity of the safety valves, when 
used, must be such as to prevent the possible building 
up of pressure in the tank in excess of 45 lb. per square 
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N ‘Selden Brand’? PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, you have available, one “of the 
cheapest, organic acids—-a product your organization cannot afford to 
overlook in the development of new processes. 


The extreme purity and freedom from odor and color-forming impurities, 
has made “Selden Brand’? PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, standard for scien- 
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with technical problems you may have in connection with products 
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inch. You will note that this 45 lb. is 75 per cent of 
the test pressure of this tank. 

The regulations permit the transportation in the 
I. C. C. 103 tank of commodities which may generate 
a vapor pressure due to increased temperature, up to 
that of 25 lb. absolute at 100 degrees Fahr. during the 
months of March to October inclusive; or 33 Ib. 
absolute during the months of November to February 
inclusive. It should be noted that at this higher 
pressure, namely: 33 lb. absolute or about 18 Ib. 
gauge, that even at 100 degrees Fahr. temperature of 
lading, the tank when properly equipped with safety 
ralve or safety vent will permit no escape of vapor. 


Open Hearth Steel Tank 


There are various modifications of the 103 specifica- 
tion to provide suitable designs for special commodi- 
ties. I. C. C. Specification 103A is such a modifica- 
tion for the transportation of corrosive liquids for 
which an open hearth steel tank is suitable. Bottom 
discharge outlets are prohibited, altho a washout 
chamber in the bottom of the tank may be applied. 
Safety valves are prohibited but a safety vent may be 
applied. Extreme care is required in the caulking 
of this tank in that the inside edges of the seams as 
well as the rivets on the inside of the tank must be 
caulked. The requirements for the dome fittings are 
those peculiar to corrosive liquid transportation. 

I. C. C. Specification 103B is another modification, 
being primarily for the transportation of corrosive 
liquids which are highly corrosive when in contact 
with steel. This tank is rubber lined where all the 
surfaces that come in contact with the lading, that is, 
inside of the tank, loading and discharge pipes and 
dome appurtenances, are rubber lined. This again is 
a non-insulated tank. I. C. C. Specification 103C is 
another modification in which the entire tank itself is 
- made of material which is non-corrosive with the 
lading for which the car is designed to transport. 


Lined Tanks 


Other modifications of this type of tank, i.e. the 
I. C. C. 103 desirable for special ladings, include the 
lined tank. These tanks may be lined with sheets of 
a material non-corrosive with the lading, such as lead, 
aluminum, nickel, chrome iron, ete. mechanically 
secured to the inside of the tank. Tanks have also 
been lined where the metal lining has been applied 
directly to the tank shell in the form of a plating, such 
as a lead lining applied by the lead burning process. 
The electro plating of the tank sheets has also been 
given a great deal of study. Another method of 
applying metal linings is where the molten metal is 
sprayed on the inner surface of the tank. Several 
tanks have been aluminum lined by this process, 
which is equally applicable for linings of nickel, 
monel metal, tin, copper, ete. This latter type of 
lining is especially useful where, while the lading is 
only very slightly corrosive in the steel shell, yet must 
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be kept absolutely free from contamination. Examples 
of these ladings are spring water, glycerine, china oil, 
transformer oil, ete. Most of these materials do not 
require an I. C. C. specification tank, in which case 
the A. R. A. specification must govern. A. R. A. 
approval, however, is still required. 

Although not definitely covered by these I. C. C. 
Specifications, tanks of special designs may be used 
for experimental purposes upon proper approval by 


the A. R. A. Tank Car Committee. 


Developments in Aluminum Tanks 


There have been quite a number of tanks in which 
the entire tank and fittings have been made of 
aluminum. These tanks again will be covered by an 
A. R. A. specification. Up to the present time it has 
been impossible to obtain aluminum sheets of the sizes 
and thicknesses required to build a tank in the same 
manner as the garden variety of steel tanks are built, 
namely: of two, three or four longitudinal sheets 
running full length of the tank. Such tanks as have 
been built have had the bottom sheets in three lengths 
and the top sheets either of the old barrel type or else 
with the upper longitudinal sheets made up each of 
three pieces. Aluminum plate manufacturers have so 
enlarged their equipment, however, that they will very 
shortly be in a position to furnish sheets of sufficient 
size so that these aluminum tanks may be built in 
exactly the same manner as steel tanks, that is, with 
the shell sheets running full length in one piece. 

Due to the much lower tensile strength of the 
aluminum alley which it is economically desirable to 
use in the building of these tanks, the A. R. A. has 
permitted these to be built with a test pressure and 
a bursting strength comparable with that of the 
material, namely: 175 lb. bursting pressure versus 
300 lb. for the steel tank and 35 lb. test pressure versus 
60 lb. for the steel tank. As stated above these are 
not I. C. C. tanks, but A. R. A. tanks and therefore 
suitable for the transportation only of a limited list of 
commodities. These tanks have been built both non- 
insulated and insulated, dependent upon the charac- 
teristics of the lading. 


Insulated Tanks 


Passing on to the I. C. C. 104 Specification we have 
an insulated tank suitable for the transportation of 
ladings having a higher vapor pressure. The insula- 
tion is applied primarily to protect the lading from 
increased temperature, due to increase in the atmos- 
pheriec temperature or the direct rays of the sun. 
This I. C. C. 104 tank is practically an I. C. C. 103 
tank insulated. This tank has the same bursting 
pressure and test pressure the 
I. C. C. 103. 

Regulations are being revised so as to permit the 
transportation in the I. C. C. 104 tank of ladings in 
which the vapor pressure at 100 degrees Fahr. does 
not exceed 40 lb. absolute during the months of March 


requirements as 
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to October inclusive, or 45 lb. during the months of 
November to February inclusive. 

The insulation specified must have thermal effi- 
ciency equivalent to that of 2 inches of the material 
as called for in the specification. Any material which 
will develop this thermal efficiency is permissible, 
providing this insulation material has been approved 
by the Tank Car Committee. All tank appurtenance 
requirements are the same as those for the I. C. C. 103. 


Riveted vs. Welded Tanks 


Recently there has been quite a demand for the 
transportation of commodities in which the vapor 
pressure is higher than that permissible for the 
I. C. C. 104 tank but still considerably less than that 
usually transported in the forge welded tank. The 
difference in cost between the riveted tank structure 
and the welded tank structure made it very desirable 
for a design of car suitable for these commodities. 
To meet this demand the I. C. C. 104A design came 
into existence. This tank follows the same lines of 
construction as the I. C. C. 104 except it is heavier 
to meet the increased pressure requirements. The 
bursting pressure must be not less than 495 lb: per 
square inch, test pressure is 100 lb. per square inch. 

The safety valves have a maximum popping pres- 
sure of 75 lb. per square inch and must be tight 
against vapor leakage at 60 lb. per square inch, and 
must have a discharge port area sufficient to prevent 
building up a pressure in the tank in excess of 75 lb. 
per square inch. This tank has no bottom discharge 
outlet, the only opening being the manhole. Expan- 
sion domes are prohibited. The various valves, 
gauges, etc. are located on top of and secured to the 
manhole cover and follow very closely the designs 
required in the forge welded tank. A heavy protective 
housing is applied over these valves, ete. so that they 
cannot be injured even if the car should be wrecked 
and the tank rolled over. This tank is provided with 
insulation having a thermal efficiency equal to 
4 inches of compressed cork board. 

The capacity of this tank is gauged in pounds of 
water at 60 degrees Fahr. for the reason that the 
permissible loading for this car is based on weight at 
a specified ratio to the pound water capacity of the 
tank. These tanks are never loaded to their full shell 
capacity, this loading ratio being based so that the 
tank can never be liquid full until the temperature of 
the lading has at least reached 105 degrees Fahr. 

This tank will be suitable for ladings in which vapor 
pressure at 105 degrees Fahr. does not exceed 34 of the 
test pressure, that is, 75 lb. 

I. C. C. Specification 105A300 is for the forge 
welded tank. This isa development of the old A. R. A. 
Class V and later I. C. C. 105, again later I. C. C. 
105A500. These specifications for the forge welded 
tanks include four different test requirements ranging 
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from 300 to 600 lb. with the attendant permissible 
vapor pressures at 105 degrees Fahr. of 225 lb. to 
450 lb., that is, 34 of the test pressure. 

The design of these tanks is well hedged in by 
specifications. The process of manufacture is also 
limited by specifications. Those limitations have 
been gone into very carefully by the very best en- 
gineering and metallurgical talent available and 
represent as economical a tank as it seems possible to 
build in to-day’s state of the art and still meet the 
requirements of safety and rigors of modern train 
operation. 


Forge Welded Tank Specifications 


As is indicated by the specification classification 
number, that is, I. C. C. 105A3800, I. C. C. 105A400, 
ete. the test pressure for the tank is the last group of 
figures in the specification designation. The regula- 
tions make it permissible to transport in these tanks 
commodities for which the vapor pressure at 105 
degrees Fahr. does not exceed 34 of the test pressure, 
that is, 225 lb., 300 lb., ete. This change from the old 
specifications, which called for a test pressure mini- 
mum of 500 lb., permits the building of a lighter tank 
and represents an economic saving to both the pur- 
chaser of the ear, and, because of the reduction in the 
dead weight of the car, there is a material monetary 
advantage to the transportation companies, that is, 
the railroads. These car tanks may be made either 
cylindrical or spherical. 

The insulation requirement in any one of these four 
I. C. C. 105A varieties of specification, are all the same. 
The safety valve for these tanks calls for a maximum 
popping pressure of not more than 34 of the test 
pressure and for a valve which must be tight against 
vapor leakage at 80 per cent of the maximum popping 
pressure. 

These tanks have no bottom discharge outlets, in 
fact no openings except the manhole opening. The 
valves, gauging apparatus, ete. are located on the top 
of the rolled open hearth steel cover and as in the case 
of the 104A tank, are effectually protected against 
breakage by means of a heavy housing. Wherever 
the specifications refer to various details needing 
approval, the Tank Car Committee of the A. R. A. is 
delegated as the approval agency. 


Non-Insulated Containers 


When we pass beyond the I. C. C. 105A variety of 
tank we go from the insulated to the non-insulated 
container. The 106A500 specification together with 
its companion 106A800 are for tanks to be mounted 
on and form a part of a multiple unit car in which the 
car structure is adapted to receive a relatively large 
number of these containers. The test pressures are 
500 Ib. and 800 lb. respectively. As stated above 
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these containers are non-insulated. Again we are 
advised that the permissible vapor pressure ladings in 
these containers will be 34 of the test pressure, that is, 
375 lb. or 600 lb., but due to the fact that these are 
non-insulated containers the temperature at which 
this maximum vapor pressure permissible’ must be 
taken is raised from 105 to 130 degrees Fahr. 


In other words, where the container is non-insulated 
the vapor pressure curve must be moved up from 105 
degrees Fahr. to 130 degrees Fahr. to obtain the vapor 
pressure limits. 

Marked examples of these 106A500 specifications 
are found in the so-called 15-ton multi unit cars. The 
underframes for these cars are so constructed as to 
take a complement of fifteen containers each of a size 
sufficient to carry one ton of liquid chlorine. These 
containers were the old I. C. C. No. 27 specification, 
which specification has now been made obsolete for 
new equipment and is incorporated as a part of the 
specification 106A500. 


The Helium Car 


I. C. C. Specification 107A3350 was written to pro- 
vide for the so-called helium car. This specification 
marks the high range of containers permissible for 
transportation on and as a part of a car. As the 
specification designation indicates, the test pressure 
of this ear is 3,350 lb. This container is non-insulated 
and non-welded, being hollow forged or drawn in one 
piece. Again this is a multi unit car. The permissible 
gas pressure at 130 degrees Fahr. of this car is 34 of 
the test pressure of the car, namely: 2512% lb. The 
safety valve setting on this car is different from other 
cars in that the maximum popping pressure may be 
up to the test pressure of the car and the safety valve 
must be tight at 80 per cent of the test pressure, that 
is, at 2680 lb. 

The Navy has two cars for the transportation of 
helium gas and the Army has one. The first of these 
‘ars built has three seamless forged steel cylinders. 
The total cubical capacity of these three cylinders is 
slightly over 1,500 cubie feet which capacity provides 
for the transporting of something in excess of 200,000 
cubie feet of free helium gas. The gas is shipped 
under about 2,000 Ib. pressure. These cars weigh 
something in excess of 200,000 Ib. and because of the 
construction of the cylinders, are quite expensive. 
The Navy has also one car upon which is mounted a 
considerable number of smaller cylinders, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 18 inches diameter. This car 
also has a cubical capacity of about the same as the 
3-container car referred to above, and is operated.at 
practically the same pressure. This ear is also quite 
heavy, being considerably in excess of 200,000 Ib. 

Very recently a car has been proposed for the use of 
the Navy for the transportation of helium also under 
2,000 lb. pressure. This car provides for six spheres, 
each having an internal diameter of 94 inches, the six 
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having a combined cubical capacity of something over 
1,500 cubic feet, which again will give a car having a 
capacity of something over 200,000 cubic feet free 
helium. These spheres, as proposed, are to be built 
of two hemispheres fabricated from plates having a 
nominal thickness of 1-11/16 inches and made of 
chrome vanadium steel. 

Due to the process of manufacture of these hemi- 
spheres the outer edge, that is, where the two spheres 
are joined together, is increased to a thickness some- 
where in the neighborhood of 2-3/16 inches. It is 
proposed to weld these spheres together using the 
electrical fusion welding process. This process is not 
permissible in any of the I. C. C. 105A varieties of 
specifications, the 106A varieties nor the 107A specifi- 
cation, which latter specification does not permit 
welding of any kind. 

The marked saving in the use of this car is that of 
weight, as well as a saving in initial cost. The 
spherical shape versus cylindrical shape of container 
permits practically half of the thickness of wall shell 
in the sphere over that required in the cylinder. The 
high tensile strength of the special alloy steel over the 
welding quality steel necessary in forge welding has 
a marked bearing on the thickness of material required 
to resist test pressures. 


Improved Safety Valves 


In the latest I. C. C. specifications it has been found 
possible to increase the permissible vapor pressures 
to within 34 of the test pressures, due to the fact that 
modern construction of safety valves has produced 
a valve that is reliable to a much narrower range than 
heretofore. The function of the safety valve is to 
remove the pressure in the tank when an emergency 
exists so that this pressure can never approach near 
the danger line and damage the tank, and yet, at the 
same time, provide the tank with a vapor tight 
closure under all ordinary conditions found in trans- 
portation. For cars designed to transport commodi- 
ties which develop a vapor pressure under ordinary 
transportation conditions, the tight safety valve is a 
very marked economic feature as well as being in the 
best interests of safety. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 








John A. Chew Leaves Warner to Become 
Vice-President, Federal Phosphorus 


Takes Charge of Eastern Territory for Swann Subsidiary— 
Swann Corp. also Announces Formation of Swann 
Research, Inc., to Co-ordinate Research Work of all 
its Subsidiaries—New Company Capitalized at $250,000. 


John A. Chew, formerly vice-president, Warner Chemical Co. 
and Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc., and president, Barium 
Products, Inc., becomes vice-president of the Federal Phosphorus 
Co. of the Swann Corp., Birmingham, Ala., in charge of the 
Eastern territory. The company announces the formation of 
Swann Research, Inc., with capital of $250,000 and laboratories 














Theodore Swann John A. Chew 


at Anniston, Ala., to coordinate and unify the research and 
development activities of the various subsidiaries of the Swann 
Corp. 

John A. Chew was born in Charlestown, W. Va., January 5, 
1884. He went to New York in 1903, and began his career in 
the chemical industry as assistant to C. A. Loring, then New 
York manager, Rosengarten & Sons, remaining with that com- 
pany after it became Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., until 
1911. From 1912 through 1915 he was salesman for the Bauer 
Chemical Co., in 1916, became sales manager, British-American 
Chemical Co., and in the following year, he became associated 
with the Warner Chemical Co. as sales manager, which position 
he occupied until February 1, upon which date he began his 
official connection with Federal Phosphorus Co. His head- 
quarters are in new offices in the Graybar Building, New York. 
Associated with him will be R. C. Anthony, formerly with E. J. 
Lavino & Co., and H. P Walmsley, formerly at the Federal 
Abrasives Co.’s Philadelphia office. 

Mr. Chew is one of the most widely known sales executive in 
chemical fields. His vigorous and friendly personality has 
impressed itself in many constructive ways upon the commercial 
activities of the industry. He was one of the organizers of the 
Salesman’s Association and has been an active spirit in the life 
of the Chemists’ Club. 

The establishment of an Eastern office with Mr. Chew in 
charge, is another step in the expansion cf the Swann Corp. and 
followed upon the announcement of the formation of 
Swann Research, Inc., to consolidate the research activities of 
the companies many subsidiaries. The work of this organization 
will be divided into three groups, commercial research, laboratory 
research, and development department. The 


close 


company will 
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handle all future patents on processes and products and assign 
aew products to the other subsidiaries on a royalty basis. 

The following officers will serve as a board of directors: presi- 
dent, Theodore Swann; vice-president in charge of commercial 
research, B. G. Klugh; vice-president in charge of research, 
J. N. Carothers; vice-president in charge of development, W. R. 
Seyfried; vice-president in charge of St. Louis research and 
development, Paul Logue; treasurer, C. M. Jesperson; director, 
F. A. Lidbury. 

The other subsidiaries of the Swann Corp. include Federal 
Phosphorus Co., Federal Abrasive Co., Federal Carbide Co., 
Southern Managanese Corp., all of Anniston; Jax Plant Food Co., 
Naphthalene Products Co., Birmingham Glass Works, all of 
Birmingham;  [liff-Bruff Chemical Co., Hoopeston, IIl., and 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of the Swann Corp., 
November 29, 1929, authorized capital was increased from 
120,000 to 2,100,000 shares, of which 100,000 shares may be 
preferred stock. Common is of no par value and is divided into 
1,700,000 Class A and 300,000 Class B shares. It is proposed to 
issue a substantial block of the new Class A stock, but no public 
offering will be made, as all the immediate capital increase 
desired has been underwritten by interests intimate with the 
company’s operations, 

Board of directors of the company includes the following: 
Theodore Swann, Paul J. Kreusi, F. P. Cummings, W. H. Has- 
singer, R. I. Ingalls, C. M. Jesperson, Crawford Johnson, F. A. 
Lidbury, W. E. Mitchell, W. N. Walmsley, W. H. Weatherly, 
Oscar Wells, John Maxwell, and Morris W. Bosh. 


Williamson Bill Proposes to Transfer 
Prohibition Work to Justice Dept. 


Williamson bill, recommending transfer of the enforcement 
work of prohibition to the Department of Justice, with super- 
vision of industrial alcohol and medicinal spirits remaining with 
the Treasury Department, is approved by Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Dr. James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, in hearing before the House Committee 
on Expenditures, January 22. At same time, a group of repre- 
sentatives of aleohol consumers, including Martin H. Ittner, 
chief chemist, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Harrison E. Howe, 
editor, Industrial & Engineering Chemistry; H. S. Chatfield, 
president, National Oil, Paint & Varnish Association; A. Homer 
Smith, American Drug Manufacturers’ Association; Frank A. 
Blair, president, Proprietary Association; Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association; and Fred 8S. 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association; issued state- 
ment opposing bill on grounds that it does not satisfactorily 
differentiate between the permissive features of the national 
prohibition act and the enforcement features of that act. They 
recommended extensive revision to guarantee the rights of legiti- 
mate industry and that administration of the permissive features 
of the act should be left in the Treasury Department. 


Rogers, 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, acquires plant and good- 
will of Beaver Chemical Corp., Damascus, Va., manufacturer of 
sulfur colors and alizarines. Calco Chemical Co. will act as sales 
agents for these products whose manufacture will continue under 
the direction of the present staff. 


Kalbfleisch Corp., New York, subsidiary of American Cyana- 
mid acquires the business of the Central Chemical Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., and will take over operation and management of 


that company, manufacturer of aluminum sulfate. 
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EXTRA ADVANTAGE 


N the fight for new and broader markets every factor leading to 
success must be employed. 





An extra advantage in purchasing often helps to tip the scale in 
favor of one particular product. 

E B G Liquid Chlorine gives the buyer this extra advantage. It is 
more than quality of product, though EBG excellence is high, of course. 

But above and beyond this, every transaction with E B G is fraught 
with constructive cooperation, with manifold evidences of good faith. 





E B G customers, we feel, are entitled to an extra advantage 
D __and receive it. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. si onccior. aTetse. New York 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF LIQUID CHLORINE 
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Dr. Herbert H. Dow, president, Dow Chemical Co., receives 
the Perkin Medal for 1930, January 10, at the Chemists’ Club, 
New York. Speakers at the presentation were Dr. Dow on, 
“The Economic Trend in the Chemical Industry;” James T. 
Pardee, vice-president and secretary, Dow Chemical Co.; and 
E. O. Barstow, Dow Chemical Co. 


J. M. Whitaker resigns as manager, agricultural department, 
Barrett Co., to become associated with the nitrate of soda sales 
division, Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. Prior to 
his association with the Barrett Co. he was connected with the 
fertilizer department, H. J. Baker & Bro. 


John V. N. Dorr, president, Dorr Co., New York, is awarded 
the James Douglas Medal of the American Institute of Miring 
and Metallurgical Engineers in recognition ‘‘of his invention of 
apparatus and achievement in developing and improving hydro- 
metallurgical practice.” 


Joseph V. Santry is appointed president, International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., New York, by Wilfred R. Wood and 
the Irving Trust Co., receivers of the corporation. James Cleary, 
formerly western manager of the company is appointed general 
sales manager. 


R. V. McGrew, formerly of University of Nebraska, North- 
western University and Harvard University, and now a research 
chemist, Rohm & Haas Co., is transferred from company’s 
Philadelphia laboratory to the Pennsylvania State College. 


George Eastmen, chairman of the board, Eastman Kodak Co., 
is presented with a gold cigarette chest January 16, by employees 
in commenoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the company. 


Oscar T. Quimby, chemist, United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., becomes associated with research 
division, Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


Frederic J. LeMaistre, consulting chemical engineer, Phila- 
delphia, is appointed executive secretary, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 


Commissioner G. S. Ferguson, Jr., is named chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission for 1930, succeeding Commissioner Edgar A. 
McCulloch, chairman during the past year. 


Edgar B. Brossard, of Utah, is named chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission, for 1930, replacing Thomas O. Marvin, of 
Massachusetts, who continues as a member of the Commission. 


William 8S. Gray, chairman, William S. Gray & Co., New 
York, celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
his business. 


Clinton §. Ludkins resigns as vice-president, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., and is succeeded by F. J. Emmerich, formerly 


comptroller. 


Residuary estate of more than $5,000,000 of Stuart Wyeth, 
president, John Wyeth & Bro., Philadelphia, is left to Harvard 
University. 

J. C. Baldwin, vice-president, Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Los Angeles, is made a director, Western Sulphur Co. 

O.S. Doolittle, vice-president and treasurer, American Fluoride 
Corp., New York, severs his connection with that organization. 

W. Catesby Jones is appointed acting chief chemist, Virginia 
Department of Agriculture, succeeding Dr. J. B. Weems. 


Charles A. Wagner Co., Philadelphia, chemicals and colors, 
moves to 421 North st., that city. 
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Industrial Alcohol Institute 
Elects Richard H. Grimm President 


Industrial Alcohol Institute elects following officers at annual 
meeting held in New York, January 8: president, Richard H. 
Grimm, president, American Commercial Alcohol Corp.; vice- 
presidents, S. 8S. Neuman, Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol Co., 
and A. K. Hamilton, alcohol 
division, Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co.; treasurer, H. I. Peffer, 
president, American Solvents 
& Chemical Corp.; executive 
secretary, Dr. Lewis H. Marks. 

Richard H. Grimm, who suc- 
ceeds V. M. O’Shaughnessy, 
president Rossville Commercial 
Alcohol Corp. as president of the 
institute, was born January 28, 
1888, in Des Plaines, Ill. His 
entry in the alcohol industry 
was as an office boy, in 1904, 
and he has successively held 
positions in the operating, sales, 
and executive departments, succeeding to the presidency of the 
American Distilling Co. in 1925. Upon the merger resulting in 
the formation of the American Commercial Alcohol Corp. in 1928, 
he was elected president. 

He is a thirty-second degree Mason, and a member of the 
Chemists’ Club, the Upton Club, the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, and the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York. 











Richard H. Grimm 








Obituaries 














Dr. Julius B. Weems, chief chemist, Virginia Department of 
Agriculture dies at his home in Ashland, Va., January 25, aged 
64. He was born in Baltimore, August 27, 1865 and became 
associated with the Virginia Department of Agriculture in 1915 
after a career as an agricultural chemist and professor. He was 
a member of the American Chemical Society, the Society of 
American Bacteriologists and a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Dr. Andrew Fiske, president, Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I., dies at Weston, Mass., January 27, aged 76. 
He was graduated from Harvard College in 1875, and from 
Harvard Law School in 1878. He was awarded A. M. and 
Ph.D. degrees by Harvard in 1886. 


He had been long a promi- 
nent lawyer in Boston. 


Dr. Henry Froehling, organizer of Froehling & Robertson, con- 
sulting chemists, Richmond, Va., dies at his home in that city, 
January 25, aged 85. He was a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and other scientific societies. 


Matthias Welles Parsons, founder, M. W. Parsons Imports 
and Plymouth Plymouth Organic Laboratories, New York, dies 
January 10, aged 80. He founded the business which bears his 
name in 1908 and had come to be known as the “Dean of Ann 
Street,’’ where his business had been located since its establish- 
ment. 


John C. Collins, a vice-president, Certamteed Products Corp., 
New York, dies January 14, aged 46. He became associated with 
the company in 1906, was later made vice-president, and came 
to New York from St. Louis in 1921. 


Warren P. King, vice-president, Aluminum Co. of America, 
dies January 16, aged 64. 
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In specifying our Glacial Acetic Acid, buyers are sure of obtaining a product of the highest 
quality especially adapted for use in the manu facture of Cellulose Acetate, high grade Lacquer 
Solvents, Airplane Dopes, Dyes, Intermediates, Photographic and other products. 


Our U.S.P. Glacial Acetic Acid is a superior grade especially suited for use in edible, phar- 
maceutical and fine chemical products. 


Shipments available in: Aluminum Tank Cars (Equipped wiih Steam Coils) 65000 Ibs. net 
Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. net Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. net 


NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amyl Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. Special Solvents 
Amyl Alcohol and Plasticizers 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, holds annual sales conven- 
tion, January 8 and 9, in company’s new offices at 117 Liberty st 
About forty-three salesmen and branch menagers attended the 
sessions which were under the direction of H. G. MacKelcan, 
sales manager. Branch managers from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, N. C., Gloversville, N. Y., and 
Jersey City, together with salesmen from these districts and the 
New York district, attended these meetings during which the 
problems of the past year were discussed with a view towards 
improving methods for the future. 
tion of effort were stressed. 


Co-operation and coordina- 


Givaudau-Delawanna, Ine., New York, synthetic aromatic 
chemicals, holds annual sales convention, January 6 to 8. About 
twenty of the company’s representatives and sales executives 
gathered at the three-day meeting under the direction of E. C. 
Kunz, executive manager, to discuss common problems of the 
sales organization. Considerable study was given to the develop- 
ment of sales plans and policies connected with the merchandis- 
ing of odors to industry. 


Bakelite Corp., H. W. Ahlbeck, assignor, is granted patent for 
formaldehyde production by which a mixture of methanol and 
&@ gaseous oxidizing agent is brought into contact with a heated 
catalyst. The highly heated reaction mixture is cooled rapidly 
by bringing it directly into contact with a cool aqueous liquid to 
prevent formation of undesired by-products. 


Calco Chemical Co. is not a maker of dry colors as stated in 
the review of American chemical progress during 1929, which 
appeared in the January issue. The company does not make 
dry colors although it makes other dyes and intermediates used 
by dry color manufacturers. 


General Aniline Works announces eight new dyes: Indanthren 
Blue RSA, Indanthren Orange 2RTA, Nigosine OPR, Supramine 
Yellow RA, Zambesi Black VA, Diamine Scarlet C3BA, Katigen 
Brown GRA, and a new member of the Fastusol series. 


Central Chemical Co., Hagerstown, Md., acquires business of 
Washington, Alexander, Cook & Co., fertilizers, and changes 
name of latter company to Charles Town Fertilizer Co. 


Montana Phosphate Products Co., Deer Lodge, Mont., is 
incorporated with authorized capital of $50,000 to work phos- 
phate holdings near Garrison. 


Davison Chemical Co. and Silica Gel Corp., Baltimore, move 
into new quarters on the eighteenth floor of the First National 
Bank Building, that city. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. publishes the “Red Book of Building 
Material,’ a catalogue of building materials manufactured and 
sold by the company. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. secures patent for process for 
manufacture of absolute alcohol assigned by Eloi Ricard, France. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. publishes bulletin No. 31, entitled, 
“Curing Concrete with Concrete Special Silicate of Soda.” 


Morgan Co., Peoria, Ill., lacquers, purchases inventories, good 
will, formulas, and trade-marks of Hockaday, Inc., Chicago. 


Koppers Co. leases twenty-fifth floor in Lincoln Building, 
60 East 42st., New York. 


Ciba Co. opens local office in Greenville, 8S. C. John C. Cosby 
is in charge. 


D. H. Litter Co., New York, announces removal to 110W. 40 st. 
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John D. Gillis Transferred To 
Monsanto’s London Headquarters 


John D. Gillis, assistant to the president, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, is transferred to the London office, headquarters of 
of Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 
Works, Ltd. He sailed from 
New York, January 10, on the 
S. 8S. “Olympic.” 

He became assistant to Edgar 
M. Queeny, president, Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, late in 
1928. Previous to that he had 
been president and general man- 
ager, John T. Milliken & Co. 
He goes to London to carry on 
the development work inaugu- 
rated by John F. Queeny, chair- 
man of the Monsanto board, 
upon his recent visit to England. 

Samuel W. Allender succeeds 
him as assistant to the president, 
Monsanto Chemical Works. 





John D. Gillis 





Senate Probes Chemical Lobbying 


Senate lobby investigating committee during past month 
questions Herman A. Metz, president, General Dyestuffs Corp., 
New York, on his contributions to the campaigns of Senator 
William H. King (Dem.) Utah; receives a deposition by Francis 
P. Garvan, head of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., charging 
German influence in formation of tariff schedules on importation 
of chemicals; and queries Eugene R. Pickrell, on his lobbying 
activities eliciting only emphatic denials that he is in any way 
connected with the I. G. Farbenindustrie. The latter declared 
that he was employed by Herman A. Metz and that his interests 
were to prevent increased chemical duties and to oppose retention 
of American selling price basis for tariff on dyes. 





Keystone Chemical in Receiver’s Hands 


Keystone Chemical Co., now in hands of receivers, is to be 
sold to satisfy claims of certificate holders and creditors. Real 
estate will be sold at foreclosure sale to satisfy a trust mortgage 
held by Exchange National Bank of Olean and Calvin Ventress, 
Chicago, Ill., who are trustees. Mortgage will be closed in a 
Federal Court of the Northern New York district. Procedure 
will require several weeks during which time and until property 
is taken over by new company, the factories at Glenfield will be 
closed. 





Pyrites Co., Inc., takes over business of the American branch, 
Pyrites Co., Ltd., and will continue to operate plant at Wilming- 
ton and office in New York. Officers are A. D. Ledoux, president; 
A. S. Clift, P. M. Arnold and J. H. Saville, vice-presidents; 
W. de la Montagnie, treasurer; and W. A. Paxton, secretary. 

Drug & Chemical section, New York Board of Trade & Trans- 
portation, begins organization for publicity and sale of tickets to 
annual dinner of the drug, chemical and allied trades, to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, March 4. 

Diamond Alkali Co. issues second edition of “Diamond Alkali 
Handbook,” containing material of interest to all users of alkalis. 
Copies will be furnished upon request. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. receives tax refund of $107,664 
from Bureau of Internal Revenue on account of over-assessment 
of taxes for 1921. 

A. Klipstein & Co., New York, announces new acid color, 


AKCO Milling Yellow 2G. 
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LACQUER Wa. S. GRAY & Co. 
DILUENTS 342 MADISON AVE., 





NEW YORK 
° 
Cut Production Costs 
Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 
ND they do it without cutting 
the quality of your product, 
either! In fact, our Lacquer Dil- 
uents have been proved to make ° 
the product a better one! Special- Acetate of Lime 
ists, working in laboratories of the 
most modern type, have developed Acetate of Soda 


these Lacquer Diluents to a point 
where they offer greater benefits in 
actual quality over Toluol or Ben- Acetone C. P. 
zol besides effecting an appreciable 
saving in production expense. We 





are prepared to supply these high Methanol 
quality Lacquer Diluents in quan- (all grades) 
tities and at prices which will satisfy 
you. Get complete information by Methyl Acetone 
writing or wiring now! 

Better products that make your Denatured Aleohol 


product better—at less cost: (all formulas) 


LACTOL— a special lacquer thinner for use 
as a diluent and a vehicle to carry the active 
solvent in the manufacture of lacquers; has the Formaldehyde 
same evaporating time as Toluol; generally 
used’ by large manufacturers of lacquers who 


find it superior and more economical than Phenol U. S, r. 
Toluol. 


TEXTILE — a thinner for use in replacing 
Benzol, and other coal tar solvents; has the Benzol 
same evaporating time as Benzol; widely 
used by large industries, artificial leather 
manufacturers, textile manufacturers, etc., as Whiting 
a substitute for Benzol; more efficient and 

more economical. 


KEMSOLENE —a thinner for use as a dilu- Magne sium Carbonate 


ent and a vehicle to carry the active solvents 
in the manufacture of lacquers; has an excep- 
seat daa csinins Magnesium Oxide 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS a ° 
COMPANY Quinine Bisulphate 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New Yeork 
3520 W. 140th Street 
Cleveland, O. 
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Nitrate Producers’ Association 
Plans Direct Sales Organization 


Nitrate Producers’ Association approves a plan to sell Chilean 
nitrate of soda by the association direct to retailers instead of 
through existing sales organization, producers or large distribu- 
tors. The new plan, if approved by the Chilean Government, will 
become effective July 1, 1930, and will cover all sales except for 
the United States and possessions. The plan contemplates a 
central sales committee with headquarters in London to be com- 
posed of six members, one each to be named by the Nitrate 
Producers’ Association, Chilean Government, Lautaro Nitrate 
Co., Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation, Santiago 
Sabioncello, and one representative for the group of small 
producers. 

The committee, in conjunction with subcommittees located at 
strategical points, will direct sales allocations, contract for 
transportation and direct trade promotion activities. It is hoped 
in Chilean circles that the new plan, if approved, will lead to 
economies in distribution, says the Department of Commerce. 





Samuel Cabot Holds Sales Meeting 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston, holds annual sales convention, 
January 13 to 15. Among the speakers at the first day’s session 
were Samuel Cabot, president of the company, March G. Bennett, 
treasurer, M. M. Osborne, Albert Pauly, Everett G. Thompson, 
manager, Philadelphia office, and Oscar P. Voelker, Chicago 
manager. After a visit to the company’s Chelsea plant on the 
following day, talks were given by James J. Condon, San Fran- 
cisco manager, Thomas W. Blades, Lynn M. Scofield, Frank M. 
Foster, and Ralph Godshalk. The convention closed January 15 
with the reading of a paper on ‘‘New Homes for Old,”’ by Sydney 
L. Jacobs. About thirty-five of the company’s representatives 
attended the convention at which most of the discussion centered 
about the problems of the past year with special reference to the 
prospects for 1930. 





Carbon Monoxide Eliminator Corp. is formed with offices in 
New York and Pittsburgh, to become sole licensee under patents 
for eliminating carbon monoxide from the exhaust of internal 
combustion engines, using a catalyst which changes it to carbon 
dioxide. Dr. J. C. W. Frazer, chairman, chemistry department, 
Johns Hopkins University, holds patent. Officers are president, 
J. H. Newmark; vice-president, John T. Ryan; treasurer, George 
H. Deike; secretary, E. H. Kellogg. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co. announces appointment of Z. S. Allen 
to handle development of cellophane as a utility material. He 
succeeds F. R. Downs, who assumes position of general manager, 
Lamicel Products, Inc. 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. reports 1929 
production of approximately 410,000 metric tons of nitrate of 
soda at Maria Elena plant, an increase of about 15 per cent over 
358,000 metric tons produced in 1928. December output totaled 
41,800 tons. 


Decapo Chemical Corp., New York, leases 3,000 square feet 
in new building of Rauchback-Goldsmith Co. in Newark, N. J. 
Robert L. Dean is president of the company. 


New York Wax Importers’ Association, Inc., elects following 
officers: president, G. C. Elmore; vice-president, A. H. Hoffman; 
treasurer, W. F. Leary, and secretary, R. E. Sievert. 


Lacquer Institute discusses means of undertaking a uniform 
cost accounting system at meeting held in Hotel McAlpin, 


New York, January 22. 


Vanadium Corp. publishes second number of the ‘‘Vancoram 
Review,” published quarterly. 
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John Lucas & Co. Merges Interests 
with Sherwin-Williams Organization 


John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, merges with Sherwin- 
Williams Co., following negotiations between Ernest T. Trigg, 
president, of the former company, and George A. Martin, presi- 
dent Sherwin-Williams Co. The Lucas company will continue 
to be operated as a separate organization, although its assets 
are transferred under the terms of the agreement. 

This merger brings into the Sherwin-Williams group another 
large and important paint manufacturer and national distributor 
along with other important concerns already making up this 
group, namely, Aeme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit White 
Lead Works, Lowe Bros. Co., Martin-Senour Co., which together 
with the present Sherwin-Williams organization represents by 
far the largest paint and varnish manufacturing unit in the world. 

John Lucas & Co., Inc., was established in Philadelphia in 1849 
by John Lucas. There ware five Lucas factories with the original 
plant at Gibbsboro, N. J., the plants at Chicago, and West 
Berkeley, Calif., all operated under the Lucas name. The com- 
pany also owns the paint and varnish manufacturing company 
of W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, and the Cleveland Varnish 
Co., Cleveland. It owns an operating interst in the Lueas Kil- 
Tone Co., Vineland, N. J., manufacturers and distributors of 
insecticides and fungicides. It owns a substantial interest in and 
operates the plant of the British Paint & Lacquer Co. at Cowley, 
England. 


Marley Purchases Miner Stock 


Marley Chemical Co., New York, solvents, purchases stock of 
Henry Miner & Son, Inc., West Orange, N. J., following a 
decision of the latter company to wind up its affairs. In addi- 
tion to taking over that company’s stocks of alcohol and other 
solvents, the Marley Chemical Co, also assumed a few unexpired 
contracts, but did not purchase the accounts receivable, good 
will, or anything but actual warehouse stocks. 

Henry Miner & Son, Inc., was founded when the Miner-Edgar 
Co. passed into the hands of the receiver and was ultimately 
liquidated. The Marley Chemical Co. was founded about the 
same time by a group of employees and officers of the Miner- 
Edgar Co. 


Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association holds seventeenth 
annual meeting in the Hotel Astor, New York, January 28. The 
following officers were elected: president, J. R. Colby, Canadian 
Carbonate, Ltd.; first vice-president, E. C. Turner, Air Reduc- 
tion Corp.; second vice-president, H. W. Cole, Liquid Carbonic 
Corp.; secretary-treasurer, F. R. Featherston. Among the 
speakers were H. M. Hooker, Charles Kandel, H. D. Edwards, 
E. G. Luening, W. B. Campbell, J. C. Stephenson, Dr. J. T. 
Norton, Jr., F. Eder, V. Willoughby and A. A. Heller. 


Jefferson Lake Oil Co., New Orleans, discovers sulfur while 
drilling at Jefferson Island Salt Dome, Lake Peigneur. The 
stratum is 207 feet of sulfur rock and surveys are said to indicate 
from 600 to 1,000 acres of potential sulfur rock. Company states 
that negotiations are under way to interest eastern or foreign 
capital in the development, or it may erect a plant to produce 
the sulfur. 


Curtin-Howe Corp., United Chemicals subsidiary, licenses 
American Smelting & Refining Co. as general agent for manu- 
facture and sale of ZMA, wood preservative, in Mexico. 


Atlanta Chemical Co.’s plant at Atlanta, Ga., is partially de- 
stroyed by fire with estimated damage of $30,000. 


Roirepus Chemical Co., Ine., New York, changes name to 
Superior Chemical Co. 


Bakelite Corp. markets a new marine varnish for use on 
motor boats. 
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WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
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Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 
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Standardized Chemicals 


Is Ready! 







EK take pleasure in announcing that 

our new booklet on Standardized 
Chemicals for the Paint, Oil and Chemical 
industries is now ready for distribution. 





On request, we shall be glad to forward, 
without charge, a copy of this handy ref- 
erence book listing the properties and uses 
of our products. 


Send for it today. 
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General Dyestuff Corp. Loses 
Decision on Tariff Assessment 


In case of General Dyestuff Corp. v. the United States, the 
provision for the assessment of imported goods upon the basis of 
the American selling price of a competing domestic article, in 
paragraphs 27 and 28 of the tariff act of 1922, is subject to a strict 
construction, according to a decision of the United States Cus- 
toms Court. It further declared that, in connection with the 
determination of assessments under these sections, only actual 
commercial transactions, or actual trade offers of the definite 
comparable article, can be applied in fixing the American selling 
price of a competing domestic article. 

In its opinion the court commented that under the tariff act of 
1922 is presented ‘“‘a very remarkable plan of taxation’? never 
before appearing in American law, in which the ad valorem, al- 

yays heretofore the value of the article taxed, is made into the 
value for tariff purposes of a competitive domestic article, not 
itself taxed by the tariff law. 

The court explains that the case involved a mixture of dyes not 
previously marketed in the United States, but the individual 
constituents of which had been sold here. Effort was made to 
set the American selling price by determining the proportionate 
value of these constituents and taking such a figure as the taxable 
value. This was held not to be permissible by the Customs Court. 





Zinc Cartel Collapses 


Zine cartel collapses due to overproduction in certain countries. 
The enlarged 1929 demand for sulfuric acid in many European 
countries where it is produced almost exclusively from zine ores 
is probably the indirect cause of the present zine situation. 
Poland, for example, during the year experienced a shortage of 
sulfuric acid, accompanied by overproduction of zine. Belgian 
sulfuric acid output which is largely from zine blende is about 
30 per cent more than in previous years; and the Belgian zinc 
market is unstable. No reports on the zine situation in Great 
Britain are available at present, but zine ores are used for only 
about 10 per cent of British sulfuric acid, with other raw materials 
as follows: Pyrites 44, spent oxide 25, and brimstone 21 per cent. 





Rayon mergers are said to be projected by Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co. and American Chatillon Corp. into the Tubize Chatillon 
Corp.; and by Industrial Rayon Corp. with American Bemberg 
Corp., American Glanzstoff Corp., and American Enka Corp., 
all three of the latter being subsidiaries of Algemeene Kunstzijde 
Unie. 

Stacey Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio, merges into one 
organization P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville Blower Co., 
Wilbraham-Green Blower Co. and Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co. 


Linseed oil duty is set at 4.5 cents per pound by senate. This 


was a change from previously agreed upon rate of 3.7 cents 
per pound. 





Du Pont’s Mosebach Acquisition Seen 
as Effort to Capture Solvents Market 


Du Pont’s acquisition of control of the laequer works belonging 
to the Oscar Mosebach A-G of Riesa, in Saxony, is interpreted as 
being one of the first moves in an intensified American effort to 
capture a larger share of the European markets for solvents. It 
seems clear enough, says “The Chemical Trade Journal” that 
the recent Wall Street crisis has, by slowing down the rate of 
motor car production for the domestic market, diminished the 
home outlet for cellulose lacquers at a time when production of 
the solvents required is steadily increasing. The Du Pont con- 
cern is to use the Riesa factory, which will still be run under the 
old management, for the manufacture of its Duco lacquers to 
supply the whole of the German market. The company has also 
secured a majority holding in the Hungarian paper works ‘‘Fuz- 
foer,” which is now to make nitro-cellulose and then lacquers 
using solvents imported from America. By its participation in 
the German Ford Company the I. G. Farbenindustrie is assured 
of one good outlet for its solvents and lacquers, but in the export 
trade it is meeting in most markets with keen competition. A 
vigorous attempt is being made to push German butyl acetate 
on the Australian market, but the hold which American. pro- 
ducers have there cannot easily be shaken, though the competi- 
tion has led to drastic cutting of quotations and the usual inci- 
dentals of a price war. 


Synthetic Dye Imports Increase 


Imports of synthetic dyes in 1929 increased nearly 1,000,000 
pounds and were greater by approximately $1,000,000 than in 
1928, according to the chemical division of the Tariff Commission. 
Of the 6,321,766 pounds of dyes, valued at $5,293,579, imported 
during the year, Germany and Switzerland supplied approxi- 
mately 96 per cent, according to joint compilations of the Com- 
mission and the Department of Commerce. A larger proportion 
than is listed in the statistics, however, is believed to be of Ger- 
man and Swiss origin, a considerable part of the remaining 
4 per cent being shipped through other countries. 


Xylose from cottonseed hulls has been produced experimentally 
by the United States government which has been working for 
about a year in co-operation with the Federal Phosphorus Co., 
Anniston, Ala. Samples for experimental purposes will be 
furnished free upon application to the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


Associated Fertilizer Manufacturers of America holds annual 
meeting in Baltimore, January 28. Following officers were 
reelected: president, William E. Valliant; vice-president, 
George A. Whiting; and secretary-treasurer, J. E. Totman, all of 
Baltimore. 


American Electrochemical Society will hold Fall meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, September 25, 26 and 27. 











View of new general offices of Innis, Speiden & Co., at 117 Liberty St., New York. 
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TANDARD $ Grade Silicate of Soda is the Ideal 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Reports Net of $78,171,730 for 1929 


Profit Equivalent to $7.09 Per Share Based on Average 
Number Outstanding During Year—This compares 
with $6.27 in 1928—Based on Shares Outstanding at 
End of Year Profit is $6.99 Against $5.68. 


Report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and subsidiaries for 
year ended December 31, 1929, shows net income of $78,171,730 
after interest and federal taxes, equivalent after debenture 
dividends, to $7.09 a share (par $20) on 10,196,777 average 
number of common shares outstanding during the year. This 
compares with $64,097,797 or $6.27 a share on the equivalent of 
9,359,374 shares in 1928. Based on 10,339,242 common shares 
outstanding at end of year, 1929 net income is equal to $6.99 
a share and compares with $5.68 figured on same share basis in 
previous year. The 1928 earnings include income of Grasselli 
Chemical Co. for month of December only. 

Profit and loss surplus on December 31, last, totaled $144,920, 
215 against $105,710,319 at end of 1928. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1929, shows 
total assets of $541,986,714 compared with $463,333,203 at end 
of 1928. Current assets, including $36,604,807 cash and market- 
able securities, amounted to $106,996,046 and current liabilities 
$22,398,366 as compared with current assets of $108,329,114 and 
current liabilities $22,285,011 at end of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1929, compares as 
follows: 

















1929 1928 1927 1926 
from oper.... $34,212,150 $22,464,103 $15,742,818 $14,803,724 
oO So ee 42,939,453 37,929,328 28,941,598 23,621,947 
js a ree 4,848,179 46,259,607 2,458,281 4,889,900 

Totalincome........ $81,999,782 $66,653,038 $47,142,697 $43,315,571 
Fed tax prov.......... 3,749,359 2,470,899 1,107,881 1,256,602 
Lo) eer 78,693 84,342 86,984 89,395 

Netincome......... $78,171,730 $64,097,797 $45,947,832 $41,969,574 
DS ae 5,871,103 5,364,559 4,833,864 4,770,410 
CURPGKVES 6:56.55 v0 cc ccws 60,163,216 49,655,669 35,930,661 33,267,062 

iiss) 0 i ee $12,137,411 $9,077,569 $5,183,307 $3,932,102 
PHOWRUED cs cocks 105,710,319 97,785,243 66,417,566 62,669,541 
Sep we men it... 66.6 BRNGCRGOE (38eGee cinkberee,  sadehiicnts 
PREM tGcccccsw sce s Selina ies $1,218,900 *2,528,944 4,696,652 
Rev. G. M. stk «.....: 24, 953, 050 19,962,440 26,184,370 ........ 

Total surplus .. ‘ $148,728, 182 128,044,152 $100,314,187 $71,298,295 
POUMON TOR. 6... 656065 BOG «setae = §86—ee ee 4,880,729 
SGN ROMEN -scceaecdice  wealsoer yt: Se oe area 
PIO T GONG ke ie eteee - ened eas yA)” 

P & Lb surplus.......... $144,920,215 $105,710,319 $97,785,243 $66,417,566 


*Surplus resulting from revaluation of Canadian Industries, Ltd., common 
stock. {From issue of 101,575 additional debenture stock. §Includes equity 
in earnings of controlled companies. +tSurplus appropriated in connection with 
issue of 149,392 no-par shares of common stock for Grasselli properties and for 
additional capital required relative to issuance of new $20 par value stock. 
{Includes $2,286,000 profit from sale of 114,000 shares of United States Steel 
common stock. (a) Surplus resulting from acquisition of minority interests in 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., and Du Pont Ammonia 
Corp.; entire interest in Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co., and additional interest 
in Canadian Industries, Ltd., ete. 


Consolidated balance sheet of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co- 
as of December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 


Assets 
1929 1928 





Liabilities 


WROU HUNGM 6 5 665 6000s $99,531,983 $92,811,283 $80,564,398 $79,926,883 





CE WAN od ce ees dsies +206,784,840 $196,773,500 133,082,900 133,082,900 
Bonds Bes cae hs 1,457,000 1,624,300 1,668,500 1,711,500 
ye 12,758,885 13,332,285 6,580, 815 6,715,052 
INOCGE DEY. ccc cece ccs 3,050,000 S.00G0G0 sg... wc cass Agia cians 
PRVENOY «<6csccsiess 5,724,993 $4,772,687  §1,219,950 § 9,534,387 
SOOM gos he hc wien 864,489 1,180,040 1,068,140 1,285,102 
De 808, O66......5-. 50055 44,602,857 $44,128,789 €29'470,316 €26,910,284 


Res for tebe ins, pen, 
etc. Vie Re 22,291,452 
Surplus. as eo ee tree oi 144,920,215 


105,710,319 97 ,785,243 66, 417 566 


203 $351, 440, 262 $322, 583,674 


ROU Feta ciecsins. $541, 986,7 714 $463, 333 
*Includes call loans. Represented by 10,339,242 shares, par $20. tRepre- 
sented by 2,811,050 no-par shares. §Includes accrued interest. Includes 

reserves for insurance, contingencies, pensions, etc. 






Commercial Solvents Net Higher 


Report of Commercial Solvents Corp. for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, shows net profit of $3,667,402 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, inventory adjustments, etc., equivalent to $1.50 
a share on 2,434,091 shares of no-par stock outstanding at end of 
year after 10 for one split-un. 
$2,929,420 in previous year, 
basis is equal to $1.20 a share. 

Net profit for fourth quarter of 1929 was $857,739 after above 
charges, equal to 35 cents a share on 2,434,091 shares, comparing 
with $1,011,738, or 41 cents a share on above shares in preceding 
quarter and $829,645, or 34 cents a share, in fourth quarter of 
previous year. 

Income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 


This compares with net profit of 
which computed on above share 














1929 1928 1927 1926 

*Oper profit. 2 $4,407,922 $3,555,353 $2,579,967 $2,444,334 
Other income. eee ee 383,136 153,816 76,764 112,222 

Total income....... $4,791,058 $3,709,169 $2,656,731 $2,556,556 
ree 233,154 308,440 213,796 486,847 
Federal taxes, inven, 

MG Gas cccaccs 890,502 $471,309 430,061 361,918 

Net profit. .......5. $3,667,402 $2,929,420 $2,012,874 $1,707,791 
Do 1,957,855 1,837 ,667 1,306,332 555,364 

a eee $1,709,547 $1,091,753 $706,542 $1,152,427 


*After depreciation. 
tincludes federal taxes for prior years. 


Balance sheet of Commercial Solvents Corp. as of December 31, 
1929, compares as follows: 








Assets 

929 1928 1927 1926 
*Ld mac eq et........ $3, G50, 170 §=$3,591,453 $4,305,891 $2,513,552 
Gdwl & pats.......... 1 1 1 1 
0 Serre 5, 986, 030 4,126,682 1,815,244 2,128,784 
Accterecetc.......... 772,946 804,828 883,253 350,286 
TIWOMMONIOR. 6 56 scene 2,852.7 43 1,446,989 1,594,984 1,420,025 
Investments.......... DE acteckan awmoued 13,454 
1 ee re 484,373 127,218 286,593 193,916 
TR aie ncsien $13,232,771 $10,097,171 $8,885,966 $7,619,018 

Liabilities 

Com stk.... ees T$5,569,899 $4,455,880 $4,370,543 $4,370,543 
Com stk scrip. Rte 3.6 1,549 Mn “Sidaudgn | neauans 
BOAG DEF. .cccccscss 273,220 220,063 219,156 108, 479 
Ae rae 608,499 443,942 435,444 217,722 
Accr ac fed tx et...... 820,471 653,772 583,591 404,733 

Comting Fee. . 26.60. 113,720 5,630 Ce ee 
Earned surp.......... 5,845,413 4,315,837 3,224,085 2,f 517,541 
S| es ee $13,232,771 $10,097,171 $8,885, 966 $7, 619, 018 


*After depreciation. Represented by 2,434,091 no-par shfires. 





Dow Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly dividends of 
50 cents on common and $1.75 on preferred, both payable Feb- 
ruary 15 to stock of record February 1. New and improved plant 


ped a has been installed by the bli Y 

a $214,936,557 $133, 101, 539 $80,070,099 78,218,545 | ©duipment has been installed by the company, enabling increas- 
Pate, gwl, etc......... 27,965,703 25,082,391 24,967,057 24,884,007 ~—s ing production of phenol, aniline oil, solvents, plasticisers and a 
es cas’, Slo 20,977,697 20, 936" ‘498 17,512,171 17,307,028 : : 
Nts & actsrc ........ 27,080,168  29,334:146 14,709,249 14'857:203. + wide range of heavy chemicals. 
Inventories See _43:311,072 33,627,338 23,224,515 23,305,505 
Mark secur........... 15,627,109 *24,431,133 15,084,050 *18,364,817 ee ey eee a antovle 
Invest sec ........... 191'210,097  196'025'038 175'726-738 145'459°123 _American Solvents & Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly 
Do i err 878,311 795,120 146,383 187,446 dividend of 75 cents on preferred, payable February 15 to stock 

Ai suieaiccces $541,986,714 $463,333,203 $351,440,262 $322,583,674 of record February 5. 
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our 1930 Requirements 


AREFUL Selection of the raw materials 
of industry for specific requirements 
is the order of the day. 


Amer-Sot Alcohol is made for every indus- 
trial use. With its extensive and highly 
developed facilities for production and 
distribution, Amer-Sol is prepared to 
render a distinctive service to the discrim- 
inating buyer in the selection of Alcohol 
for his individual and most exacting needs. 


May we have the opportunity of discus- 
sing with you our proposition 
for serving you in 1930? 
AMERICAN 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
122 East 42nd Street, Chanin Building 
New York City 


Plants: 
Everett, Mass. New Orleans, La. Albany, N. Y. 
Harvey, La. Agnew, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


letdneessal “ALCOHOL 


























Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 








Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 













GenuineGreenland Kryolith 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 





Executive Offices : 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Representatives : 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh Tacoma St. Louis 










Works : 
Wyandotte, Michigan 

Menominee, Michigan 

Tacoma, Washington | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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Texas Gulf Nets $6.39 Per Share 


Report of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., for year ended December 31, 
1929, shows net income of $16,247,478, after 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $6.39 a share on 2 
shares of stock. 
share, in 1928. 

Income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 


costs, expenses, 
2,540,000 no-par 
This compares with $14,517,619, or $5.71 a 


1928 
$26,083,612 
11,565,993 


1927 
$22,328, 199 


1926 
$18,152,030 
8,768,217 


1929 
$29,883,243 
13,635,765 




















INE. So's sr5c ee Se $16,247,478 $14,517,619 $12 2 099,375 “$9, 383,813 
DIGIGORUE 66 cee one ce 10,160,000 10,160,000 10, 160,000 7 620, 000 
PRION. o-oo se acne ws $6,087, 478 $4,357 619 “$1 939,375 $1,7 813 
PEGV MED... cic cseues 15,301,082 10,943,463 9,004,088 7,240,275 





"Pe bear... <<. $21, 388,560 
*Includes depletion reserve. 


$15, 301, 082 2 


$10,943,463 


"$9, 004, 088 


Balance sheet of Texas 
1929, compares as follows: 


Gulf Sulphur Co. as of December 31, 








Assets 
1929 1928 1927 1926 

Land & dev........... $10,383,589 $8,173,525 $6,728,749 $2,844,568 
POO GLO a ecscsckes pity 189 10,769,204 7,421,549 6,272,679 
Mat. sup & sulpinv.... ,731,960 7,893,947 8,665,879 7,456,555 
soa cc io oeier xs Pe 13,141 4,413,960 4,044,171 5,492,710 
SOOUPIGION. occ ce eee 47,000 47,000 32,359 30,859 
MOUBTOO. ooo 5c ies 6s 2,552,685 2,176,397 1,585,290 1,626,000 
Notes and accept 

receivable ......... 405,439 244,275 89,364 65,984 
Misc rec & adv........ 176,307 152,370 87,304 50,636 
DOE GBRGUB so <6 cece 63,306 41,270 34,721 34,564 

EEE hpileretenceeieers $41,343,616 $33,911,948 $28,689,386 $23,874,555 

Liabilities 

SOB BLOCK... oie. 5 50 $6,350,000 $6,350,000 $6,350,000 $6,350,000 
Accts pay, etc......... 1,305,926 601,665 1,180,486 587,891 
Depr res, etc. 7 8,467,162 8,467,162 7,940,272 6,619,656 
Fed tax & cont res, etc. 3,831,968 3,192,039 2,275,165 1,312,919 
Surp, incl depl reserve. 21,388,560 15,301,082 10,943,463 9,004,089 

SC) ER es ee eer sere $41,343,616 $33,911,948 $28,689,386 $23,874,555 


*Represented by 2,540,000 no-par shares. 





Chemical Profits Above Average 


Chemical manufacturing industries show a profit on income 
of 11.9 per cent as compared to 8.3 per cent for all manufactures, 
indicating better than average operating profit. The chemical 
industry in this country ranks fifth in gross income but third in 
net, being surpassed in the latter only by manufactures of metals 
and foods. Of the 6,044 chemical companies reporting, 3,609 or 
59.7 per cent reported a profit, which compares with 59.8 per 
cent of all manufacturing industries. Moreover, while the gross 
income from chemical manufactures was $2,934,313,326 or 5.8 
per cent of the total for all industry, the net income was relatively 
larger, being $348,535,650 or 8.3 per cent. Income tax, the third 
highest paid, was $40,691,489 out of a total of $480,975,098 or 
8.9 per cent of the whole, according to the income tax returns 
for the calendar year 1928. 





Wood Chemical Products Co., Cleveland, reports 1929 earnings 
of $116,182 on the class B stock, compared with $138,892 earned 
during the previous year. This is after taxes and other charges 
as well as after dividends on the class A shares. Company was 
organized two year@ago to take over Florida Wood Products Co., 
Pensacola Tar & Turpentine Co. and Alabama Wood Products 
Co. The company is 4 manufacturer of special pine-tar products 
used in the rubber trade, and a number of by-products, princi- 
pally charcoal and flotation oils. Plants are located at Jackson- 
ville Fla., and Mobile and Elberta, Ala. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on prior preferred stock, payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 14. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. common stock, totaling 200,000 
shares is admitted to unlisted trading privileges on New York 
Curb Exchange. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. plans to increase authorized common stock 
to 3,000,000 shares from 1,250,000 shares of $20 par. 
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Freeport Texas Nets $4,085,041 in 1929 


Report of Freeport Texas Co. for year ended November 30 
1929, shows net income of $4,085,041 after expenses, reserve for 
depreciation, taxes, ete., equivalent to $5.60 a share earned on 
729,844 no-par shares of stock. This compares with $3,275,576 
or $4.49 a share in previous year. 

Net profit for quarter ended November 30, 1929, was $1,342,165 
after above charges, equal to $1.84 a share, compared with 
$869,357 or $1.19 a share in preceding quarter and $1,323,182 or 
$1.81 a share for quarter ended November 30, 1928. 

Cash and government bonds, as of January 15 total $6,341,987, 
comparing with $4,628,930 on November 30, 1929. 

Consolidated income account for year ended November 30, 
1929, compares as follows: 





1929 1928 1927 1926 
Gross sales... ... $14,7 78° 331 $13,173,860 $13,365,630 $ 9,422,898 
Costs & exp. 94 9 456,566 9,395,526 7,326,696 


$ 3,968,104 $ 2,096,202 
281, 513 68,492 


Oner. profit. ......5.. 


$ 4, 755,391 
CONG ING 6 60 kc oaks 


135,164 


5 3, 717, 294 
118,761 


$ 4, 249, 617 $ 2,164,694 








J rer $ 4,890,555 ,836,055 1 
SRE dopo cn ee Oc acd 611,637 369,471 325,780 110,511 
BMRB icc cient dcces 193,877 191,008 188,2: 5 245,143 





Net income ....... §$ 4,085,041 §$ 3,275,576 $ 3,735,602 $ 1. 1, 809 040 
DAViGONGS. ....< 6.55555 2,919,376 4,743,986 SION.88F fw... 
RII. ose Sess $ 1,165,665 xg 1 468, 410 $ 635,765 3 1, 809 040 
a 2h | ee 6,300,504 5,239,015 6,751,506 6,05 34/518 
*Deficit. 


Consolidated balance sheet of Freeport Texas Co. 
sidiaries as of November 30, 1929, compares as follows: 


and sub- 











Assets 

1929 1928 1927 1926 
Pit prop ete.......... $10,103, 090 $10,012,812 $10,123,093 $11,041,032 
Cas EE ee ee ee 2,224,618 2,455,880 3,688,866 1,548,880 
U.S. Govt. bonds, ete. . 2,127,545 1,086,787 Ey, are 

Demand loans........ ‘( Svea. -Gciatwaiee ~ecaseet 
Accts and notes rec... . 1,471,686 1,325,472 1,367,331 y ,684, 003 
ae rere 4,036,855 3,848,446 3,375,726 3,875,013 
Oe eee 765,496 574,284 689,924 555,672 
(ROMER ein wes ce veces $21,079,290 $19,303,681 $20,258,690 $18,704,600 

Liabilities 

*Cap stock........... $ 7,323,022 $ 7,323,022 §$ 7,323,022 §$ 7,323,022 
Accts pay etc...... a 2,390,596 2,280,677 1,893,590 547,012 
DAOUGE GOD... 2. oe cee uae halen ae aeeme. 2'315 
ere 4,225,417 3,855,417 3,715,112 3,639,849 
Oy re 839,750 605,550 575,460 757,884 
vo 6,300,505 5,239,015 6,751,506 6,034,518 
"ROMMES c asisk ic dese $21,079,290 $19,303,681 $20,258,690 18,704,6 ( 


*Represented by 729,844 no-par shaes. 
Itncludes depletion reserve. 





International Salt’s Income Higher 


International Salt Co. and subsidiaries report for year ended 
December 31, 1929, net income of $687,809 after interest, federal 
taxes, depreciation and depletion, equivalent to $11.32 a share 
(par $100) on 60,771 shares of stock. This compares with 
$439,595 or $7.23 a share in 1928. 

Current assets on December 31, 1929, amounted to $2,201,404 
and current liabilities $234,272, comparing with $1,601,346 and 
$144,442, respectively, on December 31, 1928. 

Profit for six months ended December 31, 1929, was $448,398 
after expenses, fixed charges and sinking fund, but before federal 
taxes, comparing with $344,477 in corresponding period of 1928. 





Hercules Powder Co. reports for year ended December 31, 1929, 
net income of $4,358,904 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent after 7% preferred dividends, to $5.95 a share on 
598,000 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with 
net income in 1928, of $4,038,980, equal after preferred dividends 
to $22.04 a share on 147,000 common shares of $100 par then 
outstanding. 


International Agricultural Chemical Corp. declares regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on preferred, payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 15. Charles J. Cottee has been elected 
treasurer and secretary, A. C. Edwards was elected assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary and Robert P. Resch, elected 
controller and assistant secretary. Other officers were reelected. 
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The Industry’s Stocks 





































1930 Sales Earnings 
Jan. 1929 1928 tn During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low High Low High Low Jan. 1929 $ Listed Rate 1929-1928 1927 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
1313 118 223% 77 99 59 163,000 2,429,400 Air Reduction.............see0. No 770,000 $3.00 9mo. 5.63 4.61 
280 255} 3543 197 2523 146 27,200 973,020 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,178,000 6.00 1928 11.12 10.03 
122 191 125 WSb ... <n. 1,400 43,800 1. | eer 100 392,849 7% 1928 68.63 62.59 
71 7 23 4 2 15 7,700 203,900 Am. Agricultural Chem. 100 333,221 =: en a 1.59 
323 27: 733 18 79% 55 9,500 104,400 MG... eseccceees 100 284,552 eee ser 2.47 7.86 
131} 117} 1844 86 117} a 931,500 6,108,400 American Can.. .25 2,473,998 4.00 1928 6.86 4.11 
144 1401 145 133f 147 136 1,500 46,900 1) See 100 412,333 7% 1928 48.17 31.66 
33 26% 55 20 87}, 74 98,400 505,300 Amer. Com. Ale........ No 382,000 1.60 9mo. 2.59 3.39 
48} 44 81} 31 632 39 28,200 2,214,300 American Metal, Ltd............ No 868,000 3.00 9 mo. 2.60 3.58 
112} 112 135 106 1174 109 100 33,800 | _ Ree Reon 100 69,000 6% 9 mo. 37.30 26.52 
76; 69} 130} 62 293 169 111,550 4,139,600 American Smelt. & Refin......... No 1,830,000 4.00 6 mo. 5.03 8.24 
138 135 138 123§ 142 181 3,100 45,600 Beas anak eaiccsees 100 000 7% 6 mo. 21.90 37.17 
17 Ss; 40) 7 7 6} 134,150 740,400 Amer. Zinc & Lead...........-. 25 200,000 aoe 9 mo. 1.80 si: 
791 56 1114 49% 117% 40 10,900 91,600 | SS SEs OS Ree 25 96,560 6.00 9mo. 8.12 oa 
791 69$ 140 674 120} 53% 1,161,60033,496,525 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,828,000 7.00 1928 6.63 3.37 
27% 243 493 183 112} 55} 15,500 555,000 Archer Dan. Mid.............e0. No 550,000 2.00 9mo. 2.45 4.02 
105 105 Oa 10 2,120 Sh Ce Nae icie ste 100 41,000 7% 9 mo. 22.10 46.94 
903 814 140 67 114 63 9,800 303,300 Atlas Powder Co........... oo meie No 261,438 4.00 9mo. 6.29 4.39 
104; 101. 1064 90 110% 102 630 7,210 a eer Ge 100 90, 6% 9 mo. 22.77 18.76 
39} 364 77% 30 66 50 114,700 6,943,500 Atlantic Refining. .............. 25 2,678,000 1.00 6 mo. 3.06 7.72 
33 3 9} 2 12 4} 13,100 433,400 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600, ses 9mo. 0.27 0.31 
54 4} 12} 4 16 8} 11,300 162,900 Butte Superior Mng............. 10 290,198 2.00 9mo. 0.13 0.28 
13 1 + 5 13 23,700 283,600 Calla Lead & Zinc........... exe 10 724,592 oe 9 mo. nil ea 
333 29 461 25 47% 20 41,700 2,548,100 Calumet & Hecla............... 25 2,001,000 6.00 9 mo. 2.08 1.55 
13; 11 32 10; 119 ~=61 22,000 362,300 Certainteed Prod.............00. No 400,000 Bed a nil a 
Beer Digi x 814 453 634 «234 AUS OONRR R52 5 ER ae mn 100 62,904 7% 9 mo.d11.38 d6.77 
fee 53 744379 ; 1,335,200 Chile veg ork Be crete hs sreiiath Wieters tS 4X6 25 4,415,497 3.50 6 mo. 3.32 4.52 
1943 168) 344 105 4134 79 126,100 924,700 Columb Carbon..............2+ No 457,000 4.00 9mo. 6.31 6.39 
31g 27 «63 20k 2504 137% 421,550 2,691,400 Commercial Solvents............ No 2,435,000 1.00 9mo. 1.24 13.20 
56h 50, 92 405 64 53 152,800 4,184,400 OO re ee ern No 1,725,000 2.50 1928 4.35 7.55 
95} 874 1268 70 g4 643 69,400 2,326,200 Corn Products............see00% 25 2,530,000 3.00 9 mo. 3.78 4.35 
142} 140} 144% 137 146% 138 pd... SR RRR 100 000 7% 9 mo. 43.48 50.98 
34h 28h G69E 21k BBE 34 30,400 1,594,400 Davison Chem..... No 504,000... ae 1.58 
350 30; 645 24140 9,600 195,200 Devoe & Rayn A.. No 160,000 2.40 6 mo. +2.87 $5.95 
111 106; 1155 102) 120 =©108 _ 110 3,040 ee : 100 16,000 7% 6 mo. 31.54 64.02 
1174 115 119% 1074 1214 114 3,7 00 95,500 Dupont deb.......... a 100 978,000 6% 9 mo. 62.43 69.06 
125 1124 231 80 503 310 100,250 2,317,900 Dupont de Nemours. ... : 20 10,339,000 4.00 1929 7.09 5.97 
194} 175; 2643 150 1945 163 32,135 1,031,700 Eastman Kodak.............006 No 2,263,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
af 128 117-132-123) 3,64 RRA ea tires sdacnwces ; 100 61,657 6% 1928 326.17 326.68 
190 185 310 170 939 120 450 9,600 Fed. Mining & Smelting...... ae 100 400 te 9 mo. 41.53 24.15 
44 38; 943 42) 1093 43 150,500 — 998,700 Freeport Texas...........esee0s No 729,844 4.00 9mo. 3.76 4.49 
534 494 -2>  Q4§ 1414 42,700 1,135,200 General Asphalt.............005 No 411,000 4.00 6mo. 1.41 2.79 
344 31 0=— 644 20 37s 205 41,300 1,518,400 Glidden Co. .......ccececceceece No 682,000 2.00 9mo. 2.79 3.55 
102, 98} 106 95 105 95 op ee, 10,170 ED etivesvescinxecnns 100 74,000 7% 9 mo. 26.46 32.69 
454 37; 82 314 143} 71 527,000 6,299,300 Gold Dust..........cccecceeuee No 1,778,000 2.80 1928 1.33 0.82 
re *» 380 192 4,470 Heroules Powder.........+eee0e. No 67,000 3.00 9mo. 4.41 22.04 
118% 117 . --- 125 118 200 1,280 7 EEE Rae een 100 114,241 7% 9 mo. 28.33 35.35 
55¢ 52 79 40 «684 — 644 10,200 181,200 Flousehoid Prod. :...........00+ No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 2.64 5.22 
7¢ 0 4h 17H OF 28,900 221,000 Intern. Agri........... Kid epners No 444,000... a 1.66 
57) 56 884 40 85 48 600 27,400 Didi, TOF ee ee eee: io 100 00,000 7% ... 10.54 14.47 
38f 31 721 25 46 414 1,010,600 16,071,600 Intern. Nickel.................. No 13,779,000 1.00 9'mo. 1.12 1.05 
51 464 68% 40 60 47 2,61 163,300 Int. Print Ink............00% Scare No 73, 3.00 6 mo. 3.55 2.96 
77 69 554 690s 494 1,900 (0050 Tiler RAG, .66s66scccesccecese 100 60,771 ~~ 6 mo. 3.80 7.23 
143° 117) «123. «118 = 202 275,300 3,509,500 Johns-Manville..............0. ‘ No 750,000 3.00 9 mo. 6.84 6.75 
61 52} 113 40 1244 63 78,700 754,600 Liquid Carbonie Corp.......... : No 311,000 4.00 was ae 8.11 
31h 30) 46 «63000 57845 1,300 74,000 Mac &Forbes...........s.0e0ee No 384,000 2.60 9mo. 2.21 3.30 
43$ 37) 72% 29 190 1173 63,700 968,880 Mathieson Alk..........0.c0000 No 637,000 2.00 9 mo. 2.67 4.35 
119° 115° 125° 120° «130115 a. 20 _ 3,570 DRIER cietcic wee ais urea 100 28,000 7% 9 mo. 60.95 84.50 
31; 265 0 54h 200 83178 = 73,500 1,758,300 Miami Copper............... ith 5 747,116 4.00 1928 1.96 1.53 
60 49 «80h 47, - 11,500 5,025 Monsanto Chem.............+++ No 398,000 1.25 9mo. 4.44 3.04 
37% 29 oe 15 584 29} 40,800 1,042,500 National Dist. Prod. .........-- No 168,000 oe 10 mo. 1.83 oe 
171 137) 210 129 136-115 4,500 271,840 National Lead.............00008 100 309,831 5.00 1928 11.45 8.40 
58) 51, 108, 48iwiwasSC#s 1300 161,600 Newport Co.“A”....... mercer 50 130, 3.00 9mo. 9.03 5.55 
33$ 26 60F 22 414 22% 29,700 730,200 Penick & Ford.........seceeees No Ct ae 9mo. 2.96 3.15 
251 230 404 208 217 167 4,300 — 195,400 Peoples Gas Chi.............00% 100 6, 8% ~~ ARO 11.92 
23-21 452098 Bt 6,100 2,278,900 Spencer Kellogg.....-----+ ++ +++ No 1.60 .. 3,59 2.37 
554 48) 94 383 714 37 67,900 721,800 St Joseph Lead..............005 10 1,952,000 2.00 6 mo. 2.22 2.30 
66; 62 83 48 594 37 352,000 14,184,700 Standard Oil Co. of N.J. ........- 25 25,480,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
33% = 32 48} 31} 454 28 171,800 7,268,700 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y sate 25 17,364,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
144 13° 20 9§ 19% 10 14,300 1,141,600 Tenn. Cop. BAiscs ss No 857,000 1.00 1928 1.48 0.51 
62; 545 85¢ 425 82h 62 = 178,400 4,188,000 Texas Gulf Sulfur... No 2,540,000 4.00 9mo. 4.52 5.72 
907 76 «140, 59-209 1864 =—-575,300 6,461,500 Union Carbide. . No 9,208,000 2.40 9mo. 2.89 3.71 
1393 110} 243§ 95 138 102 223,000 2,274,500 J, §. Ind. Ale. . No 73,000 6.00 6mo. 5.30 10.29 
tee +... 125% 118 860 DS Re sas ase 100 ,000 an ne. et 36.03 
697 497 1163 37} 1114 60 154,500 1,935,200 Vanadium Corp... No 379,000 3.00 6 mo. 3.13 4.53 
7 55-24 3k S208) :12 18,700 660,800 Virginia Car. com.............- No 479,000... te eae 0.69 
30; 265 65) 15 644 44 4,800 166,220 ee hccdcahueeanckes 100 214,000... 3.06 7.57 
80 78 97) 69 99) 88 800 29,720 7 pid. “2 400 144,000 7% 12.35 20.06 
NEW YORK CURB 
9} 8 23 6 31 16} 1,800 42,200 Acetol Prod............00. eer No 60,000 ee 1928 2.27 
244 21 434 415 42$ 334 4,200 61,100 Agfa Ansco.............esee00e No ,000 ~ ; ne 
303 275 5393 146 197% 120 3,175 113,250 Aluminum Co. of America. No 1,472,625 ee 1928 8.03 5.00 
108} 106} 110 103 110} 104 4,100 : ae N ein eon vc 100 1,472,625 6% 1928 14.04 10.26 
293 25} 693 203 65 30% 151,500 2,319,175 Amer. Cyan. ‘‘B”........ No 1,260,000 1.60 co 1.56 $3.68 
12 10 403 40) 28 11} 2,400 176,900 Amer. Sol. & Chem. com.. No 81,000 se 1928 =1.83 rae 
27 4-24 42h BLK 47E 25 2,300 89,500 Te eae No 113,000 3.00 1928 5.93 23, 
22 15} 4530 «(15 54 26 5,700 193,900 Anglo Chile Nitrate No 1,756,750 ne : sae 2.81 
4} 3} 103 3) 33 7 5,600 153,100 Br. Celanese........ 10S 2,200,000 as se aes 
ii “4 464 41 1,400 Canad. Ind. Alc........ No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
35 29 74 20 103 364 8,200 156,800 Celanese Corp. of Am... No 1,000,000 give 1928 0.67 179 
17} 14 12 392 8634 4,400 58 POD OMNORE C00... oo sc sscccccceces No 194,952 oe 1928 1.29 0.86 
53} 52 40 92 75 3,900 134,100 Colgate-Palmolive Peet...... No 2,000,000 2.50 1928 2.65 2.10 
a  ; a | re 1,200 52,100 Courtaulds............ £1 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
23 213 . 23 74 700 18,800 Heyden Chem 10 150, wie 1928 E .0 
6i «Bh Se Abe. iis 500 5,800 Imperial Chem. Ind............. £1 3,364,000... 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
16 12 27 134 98 38} 300 2,500 Monroe Chem. ......ccccecccce a No 100,000 1.50 1l mo. 2.9 aes 
2 = me cee Sa PINE ono. bs ccrdenecaecnes 50 150,000 5.00 ... 10.64 27 
8} 7; 10} 6 98 843 1,500 56,000 Pyrene Mfg... ......ccccccecece 10 219,470 .80 1928 1.00 0.70 
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les Earnings 
Jan. 1929 1928 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low High Low Low Jan. 1929 3 Listed Rate 1929-1928 1927 
iste ats ee tbs rr el 7,550 Sherwin Williams............... 25 594,445 4.00 7.85 6.99 
264 18 “3 14% 111§ 103 21,600 ag LS Sere reer er re No 600,000 wee “ae eae ie 
2 b2 5 1} 92 65+ 100 GR SEE WIENS a 66 ci5 co cdc cesses 200 lire 8,333,333 een 1928 7.22% 2.01% 
re ae zits vans 29 17 1,900 MIE 4 ciacveWadadecwne “aa F es ee wa in 
1363 130 149} 1214 10 5 600 51,550 Swift & Co Diihosacexucesacendes 100 1,500,000 8% 9.87 8.13 
178% 140} 550 111 42 31 4,590 30,755 UE EE on cdaaloncsenccveccks No 78,858 10.00 ane van 
35} 32 613 25% 1503 125 9,600 98,800 United Chem., pfd.............. 50 120,000 3.00 ae 
23 15 ac os 630 450 700 152,440 abd be SHS S Geb OCERCEC COB ECEO No 122,000 ae ene er ada 
46 42 91$ 363 100 534 2300 201900 UL Gemeiin. oo. oc cccctccccces 20 765,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
- ad <a ian aie ees 21,550 Wanbeasr © Chlesine | No 200,000 2.00 ~ .60 ae 
CLEVELAND 
135 119 98% 92 1473 104 715 24,746 Cleve-Cliff Iron..............05. No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
75 73 «=— 80s 60 -225—s*4:22 773 SiO0G Dtlee GMMR. « sie cc cicccecscwecess No 1,000,000 6.00 ae ine ae 
wae ws -++ 107 103 1,115 | Pee ere 100 30,000 7% re a 
32§ $32 o¢ J0-ee eee 600 CMI esis da Cn cence unecgs aes No 000 2.00 ad eae 2.88 
100, 100... -- 1042 96 146 2,965 ere ea 100 69,167 71% 9 mo. 26.46 32.69 
85 80 105 75 95 65% 1,522 21,413 — WHIINIG Gs ois ce cwcecnss 25 594,445 4.00 ey x 6.99 
107, 105 108 103 1093 106 486 (i is eee eee 100 125,000 6% 39.21 37.82 
wee ane one 28 24} 2,957 Wood Chemical Prod. “‘A”....... No 20,000 2.00 7.75 
CHICAGO 
15 14 263 12 96 ott 620 23,250 Monroe Chem..... a ere No 100,000 = 1.50 ll mo. 2.93 0.76 
aie sles ree 146 «(127 7,572 Monsanto Chem.............0+- No 311,000 = 1.25 6 mo. 5.13 7.52 
137 130 145 123 eee “6 7,400 108,950 Swift a ho Sib ce ebeseeeteseeeesd 100 I, ,000 8% 1928 2.47 2.03 
463 392 923 35 ae 22,200 SOG SG Ui, Be, Gas oc veccecasceceass 20 812,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
~ 100 55 Unived Chendesin, Me seceecnc. No 120,000 3.00 6 mo. 2.61 
CINCINNATI 
69 53% 100 443 300 249 7,278 SE, GGG: Pica: GO Geile sé ccs ccs ce ccccecs ‘ 20 1,250,000 8.00 11.96 11.38 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 94 oe = 1093 92 600 AE TIRS Pe EE 3 cdo cecduis oucsednes 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
37? 31} 59} 26 1734 114} 184,800 3,720,328 United Gas Imp..............06. No 3,999,000 1.20 1.39 1.1 
MONTREAL 
3 24 ae. were 1,460 43,538 Asbestos Corp........cccccesecs No 200,000 wala 0.87 
12 10 es eae 129 12,401 Wo tk ie kaoehenaee es 100 75,000 7% 1928 3.36 9.32 
12: 10 eae “are 9,465 258,028 Outta Og a ee ere No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
81 774 oe eee 27,357 723,049 Shawinigan W. & P....... eeeesve No 2, 178, 000 2.00 1928 2.17 2.41 
UNLISTED 
? 70 DO) er 100 50,500 ean wie 
, ee 375 190 Hercules Powd., com............ No 147,000 14% 6 mo. 15.10 16.36 
75 70 82 64 MGR. & CG, Wide cccccccccccss 100 33,950 sata aes oe nara 
The Industry’s Bonds | 
1930 Sales Orig. (1) 
Jan. 1929 1928 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. Offering 
High Low High Low High Low Jan. 1929 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
103} 103 1064 103 1063 104 74 Deen a nc ge kb acerca mec eaks ae meneammeeeis 1941 74 F.A. 30,00 
973 96 993 93} 97 92 55 1,424 Amer. Coal EPS OM ee Ce Cee UC CRR TTT TEC? CTE re 1942 5 A.O. ve 
1034 100 135 95 re %s 1,367 ee ee ONG oh a. aWee de ae KemecennteGhecereme ein 
1613 1004 102} 98 1023 993 361 49,090 Am. Smelt & Refin PM Medina back cdievededdnesdaneeataeas 1947 5 A. O. ae 
86 834 100 79 105 92 89 ee SN od 6 aia oc otic oa Se eeC CMEC Seber Rew neaeeees 1945 7 M.N. 16,500 
101} 100 1034 993 103 99} 106 eT a oo ga 4:66 wee ER ASR eM eeRE EK eERRC Oe EaKS 1937 6&6 J.J. 15,000 
102} 101 103 98 103} 100 37 Aer ree TENN OHNO acd is, cele BERS Re xee crac RanwewndaCnes 1945 54 M.N. 8,000 
102 98% 103 964 103} 100 8 ee ee ea oc cea Ven aevetateaeews dncaeeees 1934 5 M.N. 10,000 
ce eas re 117 106 Ore Ge II da Swi ccdcccd ek eeesedicteeeetsadenccceens 1939 6 A.O. 5,000 
95 90} 95% 894 BC OO ea eer errarnrrT er er rer rrr 19832 5 M.N. 30,000 
723 724 814 72 864 77 6 180 Int. Agri. Corp. UME CHRON eas oie dacceccisianscactes 1 & MAN. 7.020 
82 74 104 76 Pate en 318 Dh a PTOEEEE 5 cb Ou cut eenad bs bee chuseecebeetenewenanes 
1034 1014 127 99 ae oe 97 FiGen PRG MMMMEININ 6 Gis 6 ba no0sc0 cece ce cn eeu named neuen ancccenes 19387 7 J.J. Ae 
964 95 993 98 =a ear 196 RN RN art sire ce dackewccscneecenteataweqewounamewande 1937 7 J.J. ae: 
eae er 113 110 was or ee Oe CH Oe CII oo. 65 ce Kerra ciedeedecnoneteneseneas 1943 6 A. ©. 10,000 
103 101 105} 100} 108} 102 65 819 po SE, eee errs re Trey ree 1947 5 M. 8. 40,000 
102? 1003 1034 100 104 102, 54 Sei MT CI oo ook bocce eas cccncedecceancdeseeedenses 1946 5 F. A. 120,000 
994 974 110 88 120 101 78 Dey re IN oon oss ccc acccsacucwccendscedceueekas 1941 6 A.O. 3,000 
70 70 82 68} 91} 82 SE OO I Gere GE oe cea dae Se eeubwd miceecdoeeedeownnns 1949 5 M.S 
NEW YORK CURB 
102$ 1013 103} 99% 1034 100 249 ol EN SE Oe eee ee eee ee 1952 5 M.S. 
: ; ee sae 1214 98 SE I Os od. cb ne da RS RKS CC CEME RR CCEEEC HECKER 1943 5 M.N. 
99 95 125 99 125 99 11 1,658 Amer. Solv. & Chem............. BMLKCAMEERT ROD EEELEERECLES 1936 6 M. 8. 
96§ 5 953 100} 93 1012 97} 339 3,040: Ronpate Gan andl Cokes. .s «...cosccsccccaccoscccceccecess 1947 5 J.D. 25,000 
‘i mies . 103 98 343 Nath PRM ac ccw ccna de eke aad ease Cinseeetnceeetans 1935 4 J.D. 18 3,500 
93 92 992 88} oat 934 84 De on cect acavewsecedesacescacdaaece 1967 44 A.O. sakes 
99 97 wer aes 106% 1 33 696 Silica Gel. 636% WCE? «ic ic acceaccneewecneunewekews 1952 6} ahaa 
. Se pel cos 106 95 2,616 Bokway Ami. INVER. Comps ..cc ccc cccccecccesecsocecvcessos 1942 5 M.S. 15,00 
1004 ' 100 102 98 1014 99% 238 Dae OMe es cand cccic sce cccéacdcetancssceeedecetus 1932 5 A. O. 50,00 
103} 1024 104 98 104 994 65 487 Westvaco Chlorine Prod............++- aecaea becudoeacewas 1937 54 M.S. 2,50 
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i “COLUMBIA BRAND” Y 









































U ° 

Caustic Soda 

u 

a Soda Ash 

SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND LIGHT — DENSE 
LIQUID 
5 Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 
u QUALITY camels SERVICE 
Address all Communications to 

1 THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 
First Nationat Bank BL ipe., ial 50 Broap STREET 
Cincinnati, OxI0 New York 

ISI ort loli _d 























A Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 
Granular, Large, Medium 
and Small Crystals 
Production of Tennessee Copper Company 
Copperhill, Tennessee 
Address all inquiries to: 


\ Copper Sulphate 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


ATLANTA 621-625 Grant Building GEORGIA 
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The Trend of Prices 











Industrial Activity Opens Year at 
Low Ebb But Shows Tend Upward 


Chemical Business Shows Decided Recovery from Low 
Point Reached at End of Last Year—First Two Weeks 
of January Quiet, But Decided Recovery Features 
Closing Weeks—Methanol Lower in Attempt to 
Stabilize Prices—Benzol Down—Alcohol Unsteady. 


Industrial activity generally declined further during December, 
remained at a low ebb during the opening weeks of January, and 
then began a decidedly upward trend. There was little change 
in commodity prices during this period and conditions in the 
money market remained easy. 

Industrial production, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index, which is adjusted for seasonal variations, declined 
by 6 per cent in December, following upon a decline of 9 per 
cent for the preceding month. Nearly all industries reported 
larger than seasonal reductions in December, except the food 
industries, which showed little change, and coal, in which output 
increased. 

The largest declines in December, as in earlier months, were 
in automobiles and iron and steel. Production in the textile, shoe, 
lumber, and the nonferrous metals industries also decreased con- 
siderably. Stocks of cotton textiles, copper, zinc, and lumber 
increased in December. 

In the first three weeks in January, steel plants increased their 
operations somewhat from the low rate prevailing at the holiday 
season, but were considerably less active than in January, 1928, 
or 1929. There were further decreases in the output of copper 
and lumber, while production of crude petroleum increased. 

Employment in factories in December declined more than the 
usual amount in the automobile, steel, textile, clothing, and 
lumber industries. Little change was reported for the food in- 
dustries and car-repair shops, while at meat-packing plants and 
in the paper and printing industries there was some increase in 
employment. 

Building contract awards also declined further in December. 
Residential contracts continued to be in small volume and there 
were large decreases in awards for commercial buildings and 
public works and utilities. During the first half of January 
awards were larger on a daily average basis than in December. * 


Freight-car loadings in December, as in the preceding month, 
showed more than the usual seasonal decline. The decline 
occurred principally in shipments of merchandise and of lumber 
products, while loadings of coal and grain were larger than in 
November. 


During December, wholesale prices of commodities fluctuated 
rather narrowly. Grain, livestock, meat, and bituminous coal 
prices increased somewhat, while prices of hides and leather 
products, textiles, petroleum, and pig iron declined. In the first 
half of January there was little further change in prices. 

Member bank credit increased less than usual over the year- 
end and in January continued to reflect the liquidation which 
began early in November. On January 15, total loans and in- 
vestments of member banks in leading cities were $478,000,000 
below the level of December 11, 1929. This decline occurred 
both at banks in New York City and outside and was in “all 
other loans,” apparently reflecting a seasonal decrease in inter- 
bank loans, together with a decreased demand for credit by 
commercial borrowers. Investments and loans on securities in- 
creased slightly during the period. 

Reserve bank credit outstanding increased during the latter 
half of December in response to seasonal demands for currency 
and gold exports, but declined in January as currency returned 
from circulation. Between the week ended December 14 and 
the week ended January 18, there was anet decline of $277,000,000 
in currency in circulation, and also a decline of $37,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances. 

Money rates in the short-term open markets firmed somewhat 
over the year-end but eased early in January, and throughout 
the first half of the month remained generally at the lowest levels 
since the Spring of 1928. 

In the chemical markets, January showed a large recovery 
from the inactivity featuring December. In most cases this 
recovery did not set in until about the middle of the month, 
so that January does not quite measure up to the same month a 
year ago, although it was better than January 1928. Judging 
by the alkalis, the revival of industrial activity is quite general, 
as was the preceding slump, since all industries have returned to 
the market for alkalis. 

The month was further notable for complete revision on 
methanol prices, which brings a greater degree of stability into 
that market. Benzol, toluol and xylol were also subject to price 
reductions, while conditions in the alcohol market are far from 
satisfactory, due chiefly to this winter’s lack of demand for anti- 
freeze purposes. 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-35 inclusiue= 100. 


The solid line represents 1929 and the dotted line 1928. 
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Prices 





Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 


immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 











Acetone—After a very quiet two weeks ni nae Hi — m Current wn 7 
at the first half of the past month, the 
movement of this pengene gg a very ty ” “ pg Acetaldal 30 gal dre rans -lb i _ ‘Bt - 
active ; the better. n some 24 21 : : cetanilid, tec 21 .23 23 21 
lee ta ee eS Acetic Anhydride. 02-08% 100 
quarters it is reported that the movement .35 -28 .35 .29 TA es nee Ib. ‘33 .29 29 28 
a Me iB i Restonese pane a ee 
anuary of last year, but at any rate busi- 1.25 : : .65 Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
January thane ies 68 .45 .45  .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100lbcby...lb. 155 .68 68 4.55 
ness has shown a tremendous improve- Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
ment over December. At one time early trachlorethane)..........++. 
in the past month, it was also reported Acids 
that some business was being done below ‘eta Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls 
Reta tan canada > P F > 3.88 3.88 .88 .38 Co ee: | ee 3.88 3.88 F 3.88 
the basic prices quoted, but at any rate, 13.68 13.68 13.68 11.92 — Glacial, bbl c-l wk.....100lb. ..... 13.68 13.68 13.68 
the market at the close of the month was 1.00 .98 1.00 ‘98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. .98 1.00 1.00 .98 
_ es dd weiene “Thw taer .80 .80 .80 .80 Technical, __ RRR: MES, \iktedas .80 ' 80 .80 
quite firm at quoted prices. The heavy 2:25 1.60 2.25 1.60 Battery, cbys........... 100lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
buying movement which developed during -60 51.60 -57  Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib bbls... .1b. 51 .53 .53 51 
7 2 Boric, crys. powd, lb 
the past month was undoubtedly due in .073 053 «11 .084 EE See .063 07% 073 .063 
lanee eaekeure the fact that cons Bec 1.25 1.25 25 1°26. Rroenner's; DIG... <2. 6600s:0 i cosets 1.25 1.25 1.25 
arge measure to the ac 1at consumers .90 85 .90 .85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... lb. 85 .90 90 85 
entered the new year with practically no 5.25 4 85 4.85 4.85 Camphoric rere y rete es lb. eocee 5.25 5.25 §.25 
: : - Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 
stocks. Every effort had been made dur- 05} 044 + .16 15 WER hiner cncka cote 04} 05} 05} 044 
. a — : 23 174 _ .30 .25 Chromic, 99%, drs extra..... lb. .174 .19 .19 17} 
ing December to keep inventories as low 1.06 1 1.06 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls....Ib. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
ini et So nneannie , . Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 
as possible and consequently, once the 70 46 «444.9 NR eager: lb. 46 .59 59 46 
inventory period was over, all of them .59 52 97 .95 Cleve's, 250 Ib bbls. ; Ore: Ib. 52 .54 54 .52 
came into the market for material. Buy- oF co hig ‘ 7 oF00%, pale ars NY a . gi yi ‘= 
; ig > ne + >] stry ormic, tec * 
ing is not confined to any one industry but a. ge 4 | ie ae 10} 61212104 
is spread throughout all and it merely 2 50 55 .50 Gallic, tech, bbls............ Ib. 50 55 .55 .50 
remains to be seen whether this activity ‘80 ar 108 1°00 Gamma 228 b bi bbls wis 2 ae “$0 “$0 3 
nll oe ; 2 Thether 1 ras aly 9 : : 56 Lo b .65 .70 7 .65 
will continue or whether it was merely, a 72 167 67.67 Hydriodie, USP, 10% sola eby Ib... 67 67167 
temporary condition due to the inventory .67 Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
. . .48 45 .48 .45 1 GE WB ois no ccc ocey lb. 45 .48 48 .45 
situation. Hydrochloria, CP, see Acid 
— 1 ] » attay | cesce ececcc MMOs heh onen AE. | Uebel 4, com. semen | sees 
Acid Acetic Has been in much better .90 80 .90 -80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .Ib. .80 .90 90 .80 
supply during the past month than for Hydrofluorie, 30%, 400 Ib bbls 
ee ‘ “ -06 .06 06 .06 WEBS Sudas.acnands ceca a seater .06 06 .06 
some time previously, due chiefly to the Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib 
ale} . os i ona 11 al 11 ee aes | 1l Be | 
fact that calcium acetate is also in that Hypophosphorous, 30%," USP. 
condition. In some quarters it is reported 85 85 -85 85 GOMNGUNEs. cerccsicsssctD, 2305 85 85 85 
. : -05 .04} .06 .043 Lactic, 23 on at, 500 Ib bbls Ib. .044 .05 05 .04} 
that there is plenty of lime due to the fact “12 “YW “134 “12 ‘ 44%, light, 500 ib bbls... Ib. “VW 114 11} AL 
‘ai > avy . -42 40 ‘ .52 Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls........ lb. .40 .42 .42 4 
that this is the season of heavy production 60 48  .60  .48 Malic, powd., kegs...-...-... Ib. 148 160 (60 48 
and to the fact that considerable supplies .65 60 =. 65 60 Metanilic, 250 Ib bole... 22 Ib. 60 -65 65 .60 
: : ‘ Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric.......... 
of this material were imported at the end 07}  .07  .08 073 tanks wks.......... Nunit — .07 07} 07] .07 
H ; : .O1 .008 -O1} -01 SATO WEE. «0 <0 6.005 Su .008 .O1 .O1 .008 
of last year, and that this latter is still on 21 "18:21 ttuneiwmias. - 21 21 "18 
the market in considerable quantity. On 1.70 1.65 .65 .65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... ib, 2665 270? 7066 
Wai ; , Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 
the other hand, it is said that the imported 1.40 1.85 1.40 1.35 rs: | engine arr 1.35 1.35 1.35 
; : , 1.00 1.00 tanks, wks. 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
material available is but an extremely vies 1545 1.80 1.70 __20 degrees, ebys wks...100Ib. ..... +* iowa 
small fraction of the whole, so small, in 95 85 .95 .85 N & W, 250 lb bbis............ .85 95 95 85 
. . .59 55 .59 .55 Naphthionic, WOOO Wicaeae csnee Nom. Nom. ..... 
fact, that it can have no influence upon the Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys o- 
market. Furthermore, it is pointed out -00 00 5.00 = 5.00 on ast a sesee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
that stocks as of February 1 are not so -09 o 00 00 ial hag be yarns oe wes 6.00 age er 
heavy, when the fact that the annual shut- iy “08 -08 08" Phosphoric 50 SoS. Peek xe lt ay i vy 
i i 16 .14 ‘ . yrupy, USP, 70 lb drs....Ib. ..... ; é 
down is not far distant. But for the '70 65 150 |50 Picramio,'300 Ib bbls....-... 65:70 70 3.65 
present, at any rate, acetic acid has been 50 30 ~— «. 60 540: SPAGNG BORE. 65.6 cciscseesaca Ib .30 .50 50 .30 
; * : . a Pyrogalic, crystals............. 
in quite liberal supply, with increasing cae * 20k a ie b. 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.30 
iti ie ; ; .42 .33 .32 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... Ib. .33 37 ae .33 
quantities of the synthetic material in 16 15 16  :18 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ "15 16 1615 
evidence. ulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib cbys 
: 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 ROD Was ccccacccawe 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
Acid Boric—Both domestic and export 15.50 15. 50 tanks, wks. ton ' 15.50 15.50 15.50 
. . 1.65 1.37 1.20 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib .50 1.65 1.65 .50 
ee . good = a 1.42} 1274 List 1-124 80°, 1800 Ib Ib dr wics... 100 1b, 1.27} 1.42 1.42} 1.274 
urin e first eleven months o eum, . . co 
8 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 wks innit ee errr ce ton cccce 18.50 18.50 18.50 
totaled 5,115,873 pounds, as compared 42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 40%, lo-1 wks net ....... ton ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 
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Your huey ; = 


The Organic Chemist is planning 


new structures for Industrial America 





RGANIC Chemists are finding 

new ways to modernize manu- 
facturing methods. Occasionally they 
create industries .. . industries that 
manufacture new products from 
heretofore unknown materials. But 
more often, they alter—they reno- 
vate—old industries. 


Your industry may be the next to 
be revolutionized. Your company 
may be the leader in some new use 
for organic chemicals. What this 
use may be, cannot be told before- 


hand. The possibilities are infinite. 

In other industries, the use of or- 
ganic chemicals has effected manu- 
facturing short-cuts, salvaged valu- 
able by-products, provided new 
sources of raw materials, and created 
new end products from familiar 
materials, 


Tomorrow, you too, may find a 
way to replace lengthy machine 
processes with a chemical reaction 

. or tap new markets with im- 
proved products. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Organic Chemicals 


Wilmington, 


Division Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Organic Chemicals 
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Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





with 3,188,487 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1928. 

Acid Formic—Has been in rather poor 
condition due to the fact that tannery 
operations are not as yet proceeding in 
normal fashion. Imports of this material 
are falling off as is shown by the figures for 
the first eleven months of 1929, which 
show imports of 1,348,878 pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,942,940 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1928. 

Acid Muriatic—In common with the 
other members of the mineral acid group, 
demand continues in steady fashion for 
this material, especially from the metal- 
lurgical industries. 

Acid Oxalic—Demand for this material 
continues in good volume for this season 
of the year and the market seems definitely 
established upon a steady basis. As 
indicative of the large quantities of 
imported material which was brought in 
to supplement domestic production during 
the late summer and early fall months, 
imports for eleven months of 1929 amount- 
ed to 816,503 pounds, as compared with 
829,208 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1928. Although this represents 
some decline, it is not nearly in line with 
what naturally would have been expected 


under normal conditions. The unpre- 
cedented new demand from the coal 
industry made this temporary relief 


necessary during one period of the past 
year, and it may safely be predicted that 
next year’s imports will show a more 
decided decline. 

Acid Sulfuric—Demand continues in 
rather routine volume for this season of 
the year. Imports for the first eleven 
months of 1929 amounted to 16,208,111 
pounds, as compared with 24,093,631 
pounds for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Exports were also slightly 
lower, amounting to 6,045,060 pounds as 
compared with 6,678,866 pounds for the 
same period of 1928. 

Albumen—Egg has declined in price 
during the past month due to the drop in 
Oriental exchange. Quotations on edible 
are now at 72c @ 75c lb., while technical 
is at 70c @ 73c lb. 

Alcohol—No relief has been in evi- 
dence in this market during the past 
month so that conditions generally are in 
rather poor shape. Large accumulated 
stocks have begun to make themselves 
felt in the form of price disturbances which 
are tending to become general, especially 
in jobbing circles. The only immediate 
relief must come in the form of a general 
cold spell throughout the country, for 
only by such a concerted movement into 
anti-freeze consumption can the present 
accumulation be remedied. The quietness 
of the market is also making itself felt in 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 

High Low High Low Market High Low 

.40 .30 .40 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls.. .Ib. .30 .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 
.384 -38 .38 .344 300 Ib. bbis....... Sevens 4 .38 .38} .384 .38 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 lb bbls ........ ; nee .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic bottles......lb. ..... 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 UE Sig cok: da 'oa alone ue sed > Sea 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 Tungatic, bbs... 60.00 «650 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
.47 .38 .55 .43 Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls. ab. .38 .40 .40 .38 
.20 12 Ee, Speers bbls., lb. 12 -20 .20 <2 
.83 -70 .84 .78 | ee a ee lb. ste 15 .75 <t2 
.80 -70 -80 .70 Technical, 200 lb cases . .lb. .70 By gs 43 -70 
.65 .60 .65 .60 Vegetable, edible........-. lb. .60 65 .65 .60 
.55 -50 .55 .50 MI OMDEUUA 555 366:4 Sewage ee -50 55 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 

.172 17 .20 1 GIS 6-1 WER. 6s 05.5:6050<0% lb. ui .18 18} ‘Bt 
.184 17 .193 18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. Ib. BY .18 .183 BS 

BR eS 163 + .19 7 Tank cars wks.......... lb. .16} 173 173 16} 

Amyl (from pentane) 

1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 re Orr SP ae 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.42 1.80 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. aa. 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.75 2.693 3.70 2.65 TAMA? so taeecsac oh eee gal. 2.66 2.75 2.75 2.66 
71 ak .55 .50 Anhydrous, drums........ oS re Be 2 ay | oan 
Completely denatured, le 

190 pf, gal drs 8 
.52 49 52 .483 a Ort. gal Keo 51 51 51 
No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal 
.51 48 -50 .43 PUP CRUE. ..0.000000 rictar .50 50 .50 
.50 -46 .46 .41 gO SE rr .48 .48 .48 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Isopro opyl, ref, gal drs..... gal. .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propy’ Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .82 .80 
= crude, 300 hg 
.65 .65 .65 (oe rns . .65 65 65 
pe, Se 350 i 
.34 .32 .37 .35 SS ae {82 .34 34 32 
pm. Ammonia, lump, 400 8 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 Ms, 16-1. WEE. 6.50.05 100 lb. 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 lb 7“, wks 
5.50 5.00 5.50 | OC eer ee 5.00 §.25 5.25 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 is’ casks 
3.50 3.00 3.20 3.10 ee RINE ES: 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Soda, ground, 400 7 bbls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 re.) || es 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib. eeu 24.30 24.30 24.30 
.20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, reese .05 15 15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 mS 
.18 AT .18 17 ar re lb. Ps tf .18 18 Cd 
-26 .25 .24 18 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... Ib. .25 .26 .26 .25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 WRB S6i 5 ocneaat 100 lb. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Coml, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs mis cine 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.14} 14 .14 ry Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .154 .154 .15} 15} 
.03} 03} # .03 Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del...lb. ..... .03} .03} 034 
+ Som Soe Sg bbls., f.0.b. lant 
6.50 _, | rnc i Ae Te. (i 6.15 5.15 5.15 
.22 mE 22 ai Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. 21 22 22 21 
12 .09 .09 .08% Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs. .lb. 09 12 12 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 
5.15 4.45 65.15 4.45 WEE hints cawewe 100 lb. 4.45 5.15 §.15 4.45 
5.75 25 5.75 5.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....lb. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
-11} BE -11} Be | Lump, 500 Ib cks spot. . .Ib. ell -11} 11} Bs 
.16 15 .16 15 Lestehe, "500 Ib bbls....-.. lb. 15 .16 16 15 
.10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 -10 10 .06 
.34 .26 .38 -274  Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 .30 .26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
.13 -123 18 .18 LL ES Te lb. 124 -13 .13 .123 
2.40 2.05 2.90 2.20 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 lb. ..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points..... ROONDs 6 sice 2.10 2.10 2.10 
a 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia —— 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60. ere i ae ere 57.60 57.60 57.60 
.48 .36 ‘ .55 Sulfocyanide, kegs........ ib. .36 .48 48 .36 
Amy! Acetate, (from mee 
1.70 1.60 2.25 1 Go csains Ae wew ease oe Ib. .222 . 236 . 236 «222 
.24 aE aaa Aka go Se ee ere: .23 24 .24 23 
a see Fusel Oil........ 
uroate, 1 lb ~~ ere Ib. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.164 15 .164 .15} Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ lb. -15 16 16 15 
.37 .34 .48 -41 Annatto, RR atenatgeabees Ib. .34 .37 37 34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb 
.90 .80 1.00 .90 WOE. soins aceawa ne coeur .80 .90 .90 .80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
10 .08} ae 0C(CGQER Sy Reta hab aoe seee .08} .08} .082 
10 .09 12 10 Needle, powd, 100 lb cs. dieses .094 .094 .094 
oride, soln (butter of) 
.18 .13 18 | Ge: SAC ee icrerr rarer ee 13 .17 Pe i | 13 
.10 .08} 12 -092 Oxide, 500 lb bbls......... RN ature .083 .083 083 
.26 RE iets, - “ehiens Salt, 66%, tins............ | Se eee .24 .24 .24 
.20 -16 .20 16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 38 Vermilion, bbis..........0-. lb. .38 .42 .42 .38 
19 Bt .19 -17  Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls...... Ib. VW .19 .19 4 
.14 12 .14 .12 rer 12 .14 .14 «12 
.16 12 -16 15 12 .14 .14 BS 
.18} .18% -16 15 awa .183 -18} .18} 
.08 .08 .08 .08 tb. .08 .08 .08 .08 
mE .09 a = Pen my Red, 324 Ib kegs, os. .Ib. .09 oad ad .09 
.04} .04 .04 White, 112 lb k ~.. pope: .04 .04} 04 .04 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14. 8 Asbestine, a: WEB Soc 0cis ewes NOR Sous 15.00 15.00 15.00 
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FOUNDED 1630 
CHEMICALS 


GRA 


ORY COLORS 
‘ PIGMENTS 





Light and Dark Technical. 22% and 44%. 


* * * 


EDIBLE LACTIC ACID 


) } 44% 


—for use in food stuffs 


Furnished in barrels, kegs and carboys. 
Uniform strength and standard quality 
are maintained in all Grasselli Lactic Acids. 
Prompt service from any of our branches 
listed below. Write, wire or phone the 
nearest one. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1839 Cleveland 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 


Branches and Warehouses: 


ALBANY CHICAGO NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 
BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
BROOKLYN MILWAUKEE PATERSON ST. PAUL 
CHARLOTTE 


LOS ANGELES—363 New High St. SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission St. 





GRAS SELLI GRADE. 


CA Standard Held High for 97 ani 
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Barium 


— Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 





shipments against contracts, in which 
there have been increasing requests for 
delays. New business, too, is not up to 
the normal volume for this season of the 
year. Another factor which does not help 
matters is the increasing competition 
from producers of synthetic methanol who 
are seeking to enter the field long domi- 
nated by denatured alcohol. Of course, in 
any prolonged struggle, molasses prices 
would return to a much lower and more 
nearly normal level, and thus give alcohol 
producers an opportunity to lower produc- 
tion costs with a consequent lowering of 
alcohol prices. Unfortunately, in so far 
as the present is concerned, even higher 
prices than usual have been paid for 
molasses, and thus the alcohol industry is 
not at present in very favorable position 
to meet the challenge of methanol. 


Ammonia—Practically all contracts 
have been completed during the past 
month, so that everything is closed for 
the year. Practically the same volume of 
business was, booked as last year, although 
actual withdrawals against these con- 
tracts will depend upon the weather. 
However, it is generally expected that 
the coming year will be a good one. But 
little spot business has been in evidence 
due to the prevailing high prices of this 
material. 

Ammonium Chloride—Business in 
this material continues to diminish with 
the gradual ascendancy of the electrified 
radio. Business is falling away rapidly 
and considerable effort is being made in 
the form of research looking to new fields 
of application. 

Ammonium Sulfate—Has been in 
very easy position since the first of the 
year. Considerable supplies or resale 
material have come upon the market and 
with but slight buying interest in evi- 
dence, the market has shown considerable 
evidences of weakness. Up to the present 
time there has been no indication of any 
falling off in the quantities of this resale 
material and business has been reported 
at figures below current open market 
quotations which are at $2.10 per 100 lbs. 


Antimony—Although the market de- 
clined somewhat during the middle of the 
month, conditions firmed up somewhat 
toward the month’s close due chiefly to 
uncertainty regarding the tariff. The most 
recent proposal is a flat rate of 4c lb. 
There has in general been but little buying 
interest and what there has been, has been 
confined to’spot and nearby points because 
of tariff possibilities. Temporarily, im- 
ports are merely quoting c. i. f. 6%e lb. 
for February-March and duty paid price 
will depend upon the final action in these 
matters. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
| High Low High Low Market High Low 
Barium 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 lb noms 
57. 4 87. - 47.00 WMO ain, Svascerarenaccmsaaes on 58.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 
12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. iin .14 15 .15 .14 
“00 54.00 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
12 .13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs... .Ib. 12 13 .13 .12 
.043 -04§ Hydrate, 500 lb bblis....... lb. .042 .054 .054 .043 
.08 .074 _ Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .08 .08} .08} .08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
.00 23.00 SEO ee ean: = 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
.00 5.00 Bauxite, bulk, mines........ 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
.34 .386 Beeswax, Y: ellow, crude bags. xi cacti Bs .33 .33 
.39 .41 Refined, cases........... ie. os oes .38 .38 .38 
.61 -56 WRGG; CONDE, 5 0.6.8: 0:5:0s.6eue lb. .51 .53 .53 .51 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
.60 .65 GEUINO WES, < c.cccnciccees Ib. .60 -65 .65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
23 21 gal tanks wks.......... 7 ore 22 22 22 
.23 21 Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... 22 22 22 
— Base, dry, 250 et 
.70 Sn ORR oer. -70 .74 .74 .70 
.00 1.00 Benacyh Chloride, 500 lb drs. RR ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.25 -25 Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... 25 .25 20 
.22 .24 Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. 22 ~24 .24 22 
— ylamine, sublimed, 200 
.35 1.35 LO” Srey MG -ocieas 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.60 .63 Tech, 200 Ib bbis.......... lb. -60 65 65 .60 
75.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
2.00 .25 c-1 wks contract....... 100 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 
3.90 .65 Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... i a 3.90 3.90 3.90 
4.40 -75 RSUIOMOD csi bang ioe Sawer Unit scses 4.50 4.50 4.50 
4.25 .50 8. inasions el ee op 4.10 4.10 4.10 
Blues, Bronze Baas — 

.32 ‘; 31 Prussian Soluble........Ib. ..... .35 35 35 
39.00 30.00 .00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... = sires 39.00 39.00 39.00 
-06 .06 Bone, Ash, 100 ib ee a -06 .07 .07 : 

.08} -083 Black, 200 lb bbls......... = satees .08} .084 .08} 
30.00 37.00 31.00 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
at : iat Borax, b: —. EE EN FEO. e .024 .034 .034 024 
-10 -10 my sie 16 % pwd..|b. 12 14 14 12 
.10 .08 WOO ONIN: asses ccceeen lb. .12 .14 .14 «12 
.00 26.00 siaeeaa. ee shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
.60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk -Ib. .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
.55 .55 SION UE ois se ncaecuseed lb. .55 1:35 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs.. 
.184 | SN REE Oh APRONS ib. 189 .20 20 189 
.181 .35 MNEO 66-6 <iis esos a ssh . 186 .186 .186 
.34 -70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. 34 .44 .44 .34 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Glycol 
shee BROOKS UUM ca pcccce esse “ects cease eC 
Cellosolve (see — glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
-50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
25 .34 Propionate, SRS Ib. 25 .27 27 .25 
-25 -60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ Ib. 25 .30 .30 .25 
.57 .57 6 Eee Ib. .57 -60 .60 «OF 
.75 .35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .95 1.75 1.75 95 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb b 
.50 .50 at OPE EE CT SOC IDs, eccue 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls o-1 
.07 .06 RES arr pe lb. .07 .09 .09 .07 
.05 -05 Se Oe rn lb. .05 .06 .06 .05 
os tech, 100 Ib 7 
.00 a) Ta er 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb are 
22.75 ed a errr meer 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Solid, "e50 lb drs c-1 fob a. 
20.00 Me. hus }wanaensins aweek sae ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
42.00 .00 Nitrate, 100 a er ton 42.00 43.00 43.00 42.00 
ae Soeaa “meets Peroxide, 100 lb : on ere es “eioloat 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.07 .07 Phosphate, tech, = Ib bbls Ib. -08 .08% .08% .08 
-25 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. -25 -26 .26 .25 
15 Calurea, bags S. —_ ‘ it WO. sexes 88.65 88.65 88.65 
18 -18 Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... 18 .18 18 
-22 :22 Candelilla. Wax, bags........ Mr fore vi 20 .20 20 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
caiater Mono Methyl Ether)...... ore eunee abies ee 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 Ib 
.08 -08 res . 08 -15 15 0s 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases 10-1 
23 |: SEE) Se are 12 12 12 
—. 500 ib drs lo-1 
.053 ae. | errr ree lb. -053 .06 .06 05} 
.06 -06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbcyl...Ib. ..... -06 .06 
Tetrachloride e, 1400 lb ‘drs 
-06} 07 oN Ea. b. .06} .07 .07 .064 
.35 .45 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. .36 .37 .37 .36 
.33 .40 No. 1 Yellow, bags...... a. gaiees .33 .33 .33 
4 = Ne. 2S Comets, bags..... - Rasa = = = 
: Z o. 2 Regular, bags....... ik wees : : ‘ 
124 125 De ertccscec a> aisten 123 23 23 
.24 25 No. en 0 50605-4008 SU: wears -23 .23 23 
15 .144 Casein, Standard, ground..... Ib. .144 .15} 15} .144 
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ESTABLISHED I8Ié 


ESSENTIAL 
CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL 


FOR INDUSTRIES 








Boric Acid 

Acetic Acid 
Epsom Salts 
Formic Acid 
Bleaching Powder 
Borax 


Casein 





Ammonium Carbonate ! 
Iron Chloride 
Irish Moss 





Carbonate of Potash 
Naphthalene 
Caustic Potash 
Silica 

Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda 
Chlorate of Soda 
Waxes 

Zine Chloride 

Zine Oxide 





MAINTAIN 
THAT HIGH 
STANDARD 

OF 
RELIABILITY 
IN 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 
WITH 
ISCO 
CHEMICALS 


Paper 

Textile 
Leather 
Automobile 
Railroad 
Ceramic 
Cosmetics 
Optical 
Rubber 
Paint 
Photographic 
Soap 

Iron and Steel 


And many ‘other 
industries 


1816--oVER ATCENTURY OF SERVICE & PROGRESS--1930 


INCUS,S 


INCORPORATED 


PEL(OEN SCO. 


117-119 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Beeswax—Is again lower with quota- 
tions on crude at 33c lb., while refined is 
at 38c lb. The general feeling, however, 
seems to be that prices have reached their 
lowest level and that any evidence at all 
of renewed buying interest will result in 
advancing prices. 

Benzene—During the past month, 
prices on this material declined lc gal., 
but despite lower prices there has as yet 
been no great revival of business in this 
market. Both producers and consumers 
seem to be carrying rather heavy stocks 
and activity cannot be renewed until 
consumers have used the quantities which 
they now have on hand. 

Blood— Although prices have remained 
unchanged at quoted levels during the 
past month, it is reported that a firmer 
tendency is gradually making itself felt. 
Stocks are very light and it is generally 
thought that prices will go higher in the 
near future. 

Calcium Acetate—Supplies of this 
material are rather freer than they have 
been for some considerable time. In some 
quarters it is reported that supplies of 
imported material brought in about the 
end of last year are still available, while 
it is also said that quantities of this 
material are so small that they may be 
disregarded. It is also pointed out that 
this is the peak producing season and that 
stocks on hand will not last for very long 
once the seasonal shut down of the wood 
distillers comes along. 

Calcium Chloride—The business level 
of the past month in this commodity has 
been considerably above that of January 
of last year, due chiefly to its new uses in 
the coal industry and as an ice and snow 
remover. Highway demand has not as 
yet taken shape and is not to be expected 
much before the end of March with 
deliveries beginning in April. Require- 
ments are being figured now and sales 
effort is already under way, however. 

Carnauba Wax—Some shortage in 
stocks was evidenced early in the past 
month, but more recent arrivals have 
rectified this conditions and prices gen- 
erally show a slight decline from those 
which existed when last quoted. Quota- 
tions are at 36c @ 37c lb. on Flor; 33c lb. 
on No. 1, yellow; 27c lb. on No. 2 NC; 
30c lb. on No. 2 Regular; and 238c lb. on 
No. 2 NC and chalky. 

Casein—Has been in easier position 
during the past month. It is still the 
season so far as buying is concerned and 
consequently there has been a soft tend- 
ency throughout the market. However, 
it is pointed out that stocks on hand are 
at a minimum and that any concerted 
buying demand would result in higher 
prices almost immediately. There are 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low Hirh Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
30 .20 30 26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... I> -icscoose .20 .20 .20 
20 18 20 .18 Se lb. 18 -20 .20 18 
32 15 32 .30 Transparent, cases........ Bee sees 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, ‘Acetate, 50 50 lb kegs .lb. 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.20 
034 .03 033 .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. .Ib. .03 -034 .03% .03 
03 .02 04 .043 Precip, ype 560 lb cks.. .Ib. .02 .03 .034 .02 
03 .024 03 .02$ _ Light, 250 lb casks........ Ib. .02} .03 .034 .02} 
Charcoal, Rasbusid. lump, — 
19 .18 19 eee 18 .19 19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
.064 .06 06} .06 MR. Ss csastatiee Siamese .06 .063 .06} .06 
.05 .04 05 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . tb. .04 -05 .05 .04 
.02 .03 03 .02 Chestnut, ae bbls wks, . .024 .03 .03 .024 
.024 .01 02 O18 25% the whe. ......cec00- .O1; .023 .024 .01; 
.04'/s .04 04°/5 .041/¢6 Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. ee sacuae .04} 04} a 
.06 .05 .06 .054 Powd, ag og bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .06 .05 
9.00 00. 8: 8.00 China Clay, | ump, blk mines.ton .00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 O14 “O18 Powdered. WOS. .....6:06060 Ib. .01% .02 .02 O13 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.60 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 .01} 034 .03 Powdered, WIS. 6 <..00s0606 lb. .01% .03 .03 .013 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
08 .07 09 BOB Baastembuseeccusaosnceme _ .07} 084 083 07} 
04 Ut ee ae cyls, cl wks,. contract ...Ib. ..... 044 04} 044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot ¢ -a 
03 025 034 -033 wks contract............ b. .025 .025 .025 .025 
Che Mono, 100 lb. 
.104 .084 .07 .07 rote PS ere lb. -10 .103 .10} .10 
-20 .16 .22 -20 Chloroform, ion 1000 Ibdrs..lb. ..... .16 16 .16 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 .26 29 .26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. -26 .29 .29 .26 
11 -064 11 08 GOMMAEGRL. 66.66. cs cccce Ib. .06$ pe | i 064 
18 15 17 A ee eer lb. Be i 4 .18 18 Be 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.05 .04 05 .04 Sr ee lb. .04} .05 05% 043 
.05 -05 05 .05 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls..... ae -05 054 .054 
-28 a7 -28 car Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib. ome .28 .28 FT 
.354 .344 = .353 .344 — Oxide, green, bbls......... b. .344 .354 .354 .344 
10. 10.00 9.50 O00 OR Ger Ti soos. 5o.c0s.5:0000 bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
2.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
1.01 .95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. -Ib. -95 1.01 1.01 .95 
.95 -95 - 86 .86 Teneriffe silver, bags....... Mes eee 95 95 .95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. ..... 17.78. 17.78. 17-78 
.25 .13 .17} .16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 13 -214 21} 13 
28 .25 28 28 Chloride, 350 1 Se lb. -25 .28 .28 25 
.44 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. 44 45 .45 44 
32 - 163 17 -164 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 .32 32 24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
19 .18 19 .18 NM soos See siavihonts Sarees 1 .18 .19 19 18 
7.00 .50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls o-1 wks...100 Ib. ..... .50 5.50 5.50 
—* crys and sugar = 
10:00 15.00 26500 «<TRG0 Ooo oc cise cs csae 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 Senne, 4 100 Ib bbls. .... 100 ‘ib .25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
42 .40 42 .40 RE Are poo .40 .42 .42 .40 
jhaen teas. Gaves. -Beaee Cottonseed, S. E. bulk o-1.. eee A ae era 
psiniets . dos otweieucal, parietiics DAO TS, 0, WUE. x <.0:4.5'6-5-015 aiatace: tetera eee Se esiee 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm., bags mills. 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300° si 
28 263 273 -26 WORM tic loo cc chau cnereiscaicccte Ib. .26 oad oan .26} 
42 -403 42 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. 4 .42 42 .40 
19 15 19 By f Oil, — i " gal. 15 .16 16 15 
23 -13 23 ol Grade Bireravaleticiaven ees tae gal. 13 .14 .14 .13 
28 -13 28 25 Grade 3 Sra eee gal. -13 .14 14 .13 
17 .14 20 .173 Cresol, USP, drums.......... _ .14 mig 17 14 
36 32 Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr.. .32 .36 36 32 
17 .16 17 .16 Cudbear, English............ -16 <i? ae 16 
16 "124 118}  .184 Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. Ib. 112113 13 ‘124 
083 .08 07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale. .Ib. .08 084 084 .08 
Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks 
.00 2.00 1.75 27078 NRONON Ube cscccicccdes. « sowns 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags. 100 Ib. 4.62 4.82 4.82 4.62 
4.87 4.57 5.07 3.72 White, 130 lb bags..... 100 lb. 4.57 if 4.77 4.57 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 1b bgs. .Ib. .08 .09 09 .08 
p .08 .09 .08 “ hite, 220 Ib bags le-1....Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1.. Ib. .08 -08} .08} .08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . an: i:cagee 3.80 3.80 3.80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels.......... Me: “wena 2.70 2.70 2.70 
- 264 -26 .28 .264 Dibutylphthalate, wks....... lb. .254 .28 .28 .254 
.314 .29 .31} .293 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .293 .31} 314 .293 
13 en aie ..-.  Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs Ib. -05 .07 .07 .05 
.65 .55 F .55 Dichloromethane, dra wks... .lb. 55 -65 65 .55 
3.00 2.75 .25 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... i. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
-60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs.. .55 .60 .60 .55 
13 .10 ‘ .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ ib .10 oie RS .10 
15 .13 15 -10 Mono ethy] ether, drs... .Ib. .13 15 15 13 
.30 .25 35 .25 Mono butyl ether, drs... .Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
15 13 — methyl ether, 50 gal, leet es 
22 a wsies 848% dso. J eeeeaaee es cannes ee b. 15 -18 .18 .15 
.50 EN wécks, Koeme Dicthylens oxide, 50 galdr....Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
.67 .64 67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... . “Ib. .64 .67 .67 64 
a | pemenen 1000 lb 
26 .24 26 . ae Eee: lb. -24 -26 26 .24 
Diethylaulfaie technical, 50 
.35 .30 .35 i ee eee .30 .35 35 .36 
2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 Disssthetmnian, 400 Ib drs...Ib. ..... 2.62 2.62 2.62 
-32 26 -32 -30 Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs.. -26 -28 .28 -26 
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Incidents of the constructive service one industry renders to others 


When artificial leather 


OTENTIAL uses for arti- 

ficial leather were num- 
erous enough. The product 
had been made durable, 
good-looking, readily adapt- 
able. Yet the manufacturers 
found themselves severely 
handicapped in expanding 
their market... 


Due to impurities in 
the solvent employed 
for finishing, artificial 
leather had anobjection- 
able odor. 


’ The problem was brought 
to the attention of our 
chemists. After consider- 
able study and experiment 
they perfected a solvent, 
ethyl acetate, which was 
entirely free from impurities 
and consequently left no dis- 
agreeable odor in the finished 
product. 


Artificial leather could 
then be put to many 
uses for which it form- 
erly was unsuitable. 


had “Halitos 







































The records of the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co., 
contain many such illustra- 
tions of practical service. 
Our laboratories are con- 
stantly developing new al- 
cohol derivatives to meet 
the requirements of new 
and changing industrial 
conditions. 


As the largest producers 
of industrial alcohol and 
alcohol chemicals, with bulk 
reserves warehoused at many 
strategic points throughout 
the country, we can deliver 
practically any quantity of 
any standard alcohol prod- 
uct at any time. 

A recent revision of our 
booklet, ‘‘Solvents,’’ has 
proved useful to many in- 
dustrial concerns. Write for 
your free copy. 


Good to look at—yes! But buy- 

ers objected to its odor. Thus 

artificial leather was barred 

from many sales fields until 

alcohol-chemistry discovered 
an odorless solvent. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 
110 East 42nd Street. New York 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 





some slight stocks of domestic material on 
hand but casein from the Argentine has 


been moving into consuming channels as °* 


fast as it has become available. Domestic 
casein production, according to prelimin- 
ary figures, amounted to 11,875,000 
pounds, the output of 180 factories during 
the second quarter of-1929. This. brings 
total domestic production of casein (skim 
milk or buttermilk product) for the first 
six months of 1929 up to approximately 
16,570,000 pounds. In 1928 United States 
production in the second quarter amounted 
to 7,991,000 pounds, the six months total 
aggregating 12,681,000 pounds. 
number of factories reporting in 1928 
were 140. 

Chlorine—The past month has been 
rather a quiet one in this market following 
the activity of the contract season. 
Practically everybody has contracted for 
their requirements, but conditions in the 
market are still in rather unsettled state. 

Copper Sulfate—After a very quiet 
opening two weeks of the past month, the 
closing weeks have witnessed a returning 
activity which has done much to raise the 
business of the month much nearer to a 
normal level. Due to the fact that the 
first two weeks of the month were such 
poor ones, shipments for the month of 
January are not up to those of January a 
year ago, but they do represent a tremen- 
dous improvement over December’s busi- 
ness, which, of course, was very poor, 
being the worst December of the past six 
years insofar as the copper sulfate business 
was concerned. This is the season when 
business should begin to become acceler- 
ated in this market and it is expected 
that from now on a constant improvement 
will be in evidence. The domestic agri- 
cultural demand is just starting and from 
now on will probably continue to grow as 
is customary at this season of the year. 
Prices are firm and give every evidence 
of continuing to be that way. 

Egg Yolk—As there are no stocks of 
this material in China, the drop in the 
Oriental rate of exchange had no effect 
upon prices here. On the contrary prices 
are higher due to the fact that supplies 
of new crop will not be available before 
July 1 and stocks on 
diminishing rapidly. 
at 78c @ 80c lb. 

Ethyl Acetate—During the past month 
producers announced an advance of 7c lb. 
on this material since at the previous price 
level, it was being sold below the cost of 
production. Conditions in this market 
have not as yet improved to any great 
extent although demands from consumers 
are said to have become a bit better. 
However, conditions are best described 
as routine at current prices of 11.5c lb. in 
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hand here are 
Quotations are now 


The 














Prices C tand C t 
4 $y 
_ 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 
1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 45 -50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb Se. sb. -45 .50 .50 -45 
- 163 15 - 163 .154 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib. -15} - 16} . 163 .15} 
nae’ = “eEEN 400 4 
15 | -16 SSG. WER oiae esas acunaae .13 15 15 13 
PE conser Be 350 Ib bbls 
-37 .34 .34 PED: .. eon sae ea eam deeae .34 .37 .37 .34 
-32 .31 .32 -31 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls.. -_ .31 32 .32 31 
.19 eae <a -18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls.. .Ib. iv + 2 .18 «kt 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.49 .42 .90 48 aa % .42 46 .46 .42 
Shiaad < Gatan aed: L ven .. + Diogan (See Diethylene Oxide Recs, gee sae.» oes 
.50 .40 pen ee eer o¢ Jb. 40 .50 .50 .40 
-47 .40 47 -45 Diphenylamine............. Ib. ae .40 .40 .40 
.40 .30 .72 .40 Dehany iguenidine, 100 Ib bbl Ib. .30 .35 .35 .30 
.30 26 .30 .26 il, 26%, drume........ Ib. .26 .30 .380 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 58.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 46.50 . 46.50 46.50 
-054* .05 .05} eae oD. -05 .054 .054 .05 
.84 77 .82 -73 Egg Yolk, 200 Ib cases....... b. .78 .80 .80 .78 
a Sal t, tech, 30 300 Ib bbls 

1.90 1.70 1.75 a J oes 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 

.39 .38 .38 .37 Ether, USP, 1880, 50;lb drs. .Ib. .38 .39 .39 .38 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

.122 .108 1.05 .75 WINE Sv o96400505000cen _ SP .115 115 115 

-129 aal 1:36 1.10 Neen ree .122 .158 158 .122 

-68 MOD sides  wacns Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs. . -65 .68 .68 .65 

: 1.05 mG | 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs.. _ 1.05 5 1. 1.05 
.55 .50 -70 -70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 

1.90 re eye: Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
-22 23 2 -22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....lb. ..... a2 23 22 
.40 Te ‘snacs /eecien Chlorocarbonate, 50 gal dr. gal. .35 .40 .40 .35 
-52 . oe — Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. . Ib. -50 .52 .52 .50 

5.00 5.00 \Furgate, 1 lb tins ......... ee aiiean 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 -25 3.50 3.50 ‘Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .29 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib. ..... .30 .30 .30 
.55 .45 .55 .45 a ate, drums works...... lb. .45 55 .55 45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 xybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks. aa .304 .304 .304 
-70 .79 -70 -70 Ee ene Dibromide, 60lbdr .lb. ..... .70 .70 .70 

Chlorhydrin, 40%, 50 gal drs 
.85 .75 .85 .75 GhlofO: GONG. ....i.0:0200000 Ib. -75 .85 .85 .75 
.10 .05 -1l .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . . Ib. .05 .07 .07 .05 
.30 25 .40 25 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .28 .25 
.31 23 .27 .31 ono Butyl Ether drs wks. .23 oat 20 .23 
.24 .16 -20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .16 .20 .20 .16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 .19 .23 26 MARIN Ss ia sp sec en 10! 4s0hdo6 dv ni .19 .23 .23 .19 
.23 .19 Mono Methyl Ether, drs .Ib. .19 -23 .23 .19 
a ene ee aweem 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 .45 -65 .62 Ethylidenaniline hari kipcdse sie Ib. 45 ATh ATR 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, erystal 
.09 .05 .09 .074 MFO 1 IN inosine basene 4 .05 .074 .O7} .05 
4.25&10 3.65410 5.50&10 4.9010 Fish _ dried, wks......unit ..... Nom. PROM. 665s 
Acid, Bulk 7 & site % eee 
4.00&50 3.50&50 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... Nom. ING. “Gssies 
46.00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
ge i Gee ea Varnes er sniline, 100 Ib. ..... sae Bases ae 
.42 .373 . i Ao ree " .374 .42 .42 374 
.10 .084 .09 .08} usp: 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .O7} .08 .08 .O7} 
.04 .024  .04 ‘Oot Fossil Flour................ lb. .02} .04 .04 .02} 
20.00 15.003 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd ol Eos 60.05 ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} my kg -19} -1.4 Furfural 500 lb drums....... -17} -19} .19} oka 
.30 MM auean |. aces Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb ‘sie ee .30 .30 .30 

5.00 ae ee Furfury] Acetate, 1 lb tins. Ib beeeiets 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 MeO: saGwa aces Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....lb. ..... .50 .50 .50 

1.00 , ere :) Furoie Acid (tech) 100 lb dr. -_ or .50 .50 .50 

1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . gal. eamie 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 SOE) ORIG GEIB. 6 ie'55:5 s cccnisces lb. .04 .05 .05 04 
.22 -20 22 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes...... lb. .20 22 .22 .20 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib. .09 10 10 .09 
.16 .14 .23 .20 Solid, 50 Ib boxes.........- Ib. .14 .16 16 14 

26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 LL er ron on 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .45 .52 .50 G Salt aii 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
2 .18 21 De ee lb. .18 .20 .20 .18 
.07 06 .09 .08 Gembier, common 200 lb ¢s.. .lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.14 .08 .14 12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
.09 .084 12 re ft Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. .lb. -08} .09 .09 .08} 
.50 .45 .50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases... .Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 

—— 8 Salt, tech, c-l 

1.70 -7@ =1.00 300... WNEea ca ameeane’ Ib. 1:00 1.70 1.70 1.00 

heen (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 

3.34 3.20 3.34 3.24 |: rrr Ib. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 

Teenie s Special, 100 lb ot. 

3.14 3.14 3.14 ne eres | ae 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls ...lb. .20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 a2 .26 -22 Pure white, bbls... .. ae be -22 .26 .26 .22 
.16 13% .19 -15 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs.....lb. .14 .144 .14} 14 
12 .10 -15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... lb. ie .12 12} 12 
.08 .07 .10} .08 Saponification, tanks...... Ib. .O74 .08 .08 .074 
.074 .06 .093 .07 Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 07 .074 .O7} .07 

35.00 15.00 35.00 15. ro a a ag —s ~ Ibbgs...ton 15.00 +5.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 ke, 500 Ib bbls...... 14 els .06 09 .09 .06 

Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
.043 .03 .04 .03% fine 140-150 lb bags......Ib. .034 044 044 .033 
.064 063 .06 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags ........lb. .06 .064 .06} .06 
: Fe 
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> SPECIALIZED SW 
[rexTILE CHEMICALS 











Chemical Specialties 
’ for Processing 


COTTON SILK 
WOOL RAYON 


COTTON SIZINGS 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
SILK BOIL-OFF OILS 
RAYON LUBRICANTS 

WOOL SCOURING OILS 
RAYON KNITTING OILS 
RAYON SCOURING OILS 
ART. SILK SOFTENERS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


HYDROSULPHITES 
for all purposes 


GUMS 
(crude and powdered) 
ARABIC, TRAGACANTH, KARAYA 
TEXTILE GUMS FOR PRINTING 
LUPOGUM LUPOSOL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
For sizing, finishing, slashing; 
ask for booklet 


MONOPOLE OIL 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


PASSAIC Ni od 


Warehouses : 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Greenville, S. C. 




















Do any of your organic 


chemical products show 
an unsatisfactory 
profit margin é 


OST manufacturing chemists 

supply the trade with a few 
of their chemicals on which small 
scale manufacture permits little or 
no profit. It is often quite necessary 
to supply the limited demand for 
these few products in order to round 
out the line. These compounds or 
their intermediates may be listed in 
our Catalog of 2600 items and if so 
there is a possibility that we can 
make them for you at a cost below 
your own. Our laboratory is well 
equipped for small scale production 
and staffed by organic chemists with 
unusually wide experience, It is an 
ideal place in which to prepare 


these troublesome products. 


A request for an estimate places you 


under no obligation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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Gum, Asphaltum 


Magnesium Carbonate P r uces Cur r ent and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 





tanks, 11.8c lb. carlot drums, and 12.2c lb. 
less than carlot, drums. All quotations 
are on spot only. 

Fish Scrap—There is no more of this 
material available so that quotations are 
now on a purely nominal basis. 

Formaldehyde—A greater degree of 
stability in the methanol market has made 
for steadier conditions here. Prices are 
fairly, steady with demand somewhat 
routine and showing a slight tendency to 
improve. Exports for the first eleven 
months of 1929 were below those for the 
corresponding period of 1928, amounting 
to 2,085,836 pounds, as compared with 
2,154,778 pounds for the first eleven 
months of 1928. 

Glycerin—Conditions in this market 
continue quiet and have shown no im- 
provement. Exports from the United 
States during November amounted to 
64,467 pounds, as against 58,071 pounds 
in November 1928. Imports for Novem- 
ber were 385,183 pounds of crude and 
204,951 pounds of refined, totalling 590, 
134 pounds as compared with 2,440,403 
pounds for both crude and refined for the 
same month of 1928. 

Gums—The market has pretty gen- 
erally recovered from the slump at the 
first of the year and all prices are back to 
quoted levels with the exception of 
Damar and Singapore, which are both 
slightly off. Batavia standard is at 19%4c 
@, 20c lb., while E seeds is at 1234¢ @ 
13c lb. As for Singapore, No. 1 is at 
234c @ 24c |lb., and No. 2 at 1934¢ @ 
2034¢ lb. One factor which is bound to 
prove of considerable importance in the 
gum market in the near future, is the fact 
that during the last quarter of 1929, there 
was less gum ordered for forward ship- 
ment than in any quarter since 1920. 
Under ordinary conditions this should 
tend to make the period from February 
through May a very lean one insofar as 
supplies of gums in the domestic market 
are concerned. This situation will be 
intensified by the fact that consumers 
have been drawing on their own stocks 
during the past two months. Trade es- 
timates the 1929-30 crop of sandarac gum 
at about 120 metric tons. Gum arrivals 
at Casablanca, for ten months of 1929 
amounted to from 40 to 45 tons, leaving a 
balance to be shipped from the interior 
of about 75 or 80 tons. Total gum exports 
during ten months were 37 tons out of 
which 14 tons went to Germany, 12 tons 
to the United States, and 10 tons to 
France. Prices dropped from 1,800 francs 
per kilos ex store at time of first arrivals 
to 1,400 frances per 100 kilos during 
September. The market strengthened 
the first part of November and gum was 
quoted at 1,600 frances per 100 kilos ex 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High’ Low High Low Market High Low 
-20 .18 -20 .18 Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags... .Ib. -18 -20 .20 18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
.40 35 -40 -35 DOO SEP MRDIB i's 500:4:60:6.6 0:08 = 35 .40 40 .35 
.55 .50 55 50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... 50 .55 55 .50 
ae Barbadoes Cdaniak} 
12 .09 i132 -09 i re lb. .09 .12 12 .09 
cae 15 BS tf 15 tian, 200 lb rib Pale siaie Ib. 15 oat 17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 20 200 Ib —- 
CE:00  GB200 “06500 BORO 2 cikikneiccicscassasncccuer 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
—-~ Batavia standard 136, 1b 
-26 -22 CO CR... QBiiscicascccsscvees .19 20 .19 
11 .103 11 10 Batavia L Dust, 160 Ib bags..... Ib. 10 11 Ve! ‘ 10t 
173 -15 173 , 136 lb cases. ...... .123 13 13 .123 
F Splinters, 136 Ib cases and 
af -13 14 13 ES rrr re 13 -133 134 13 
.26 30: 293 Singapore, Ne No 1, 224 = cases lb. 23} 24 24 . 233 
.24 -214 z : 0. 2, 224 lb cases........ 19} . 204 204 .19} 
.14 -10 -15 -133 No. 3, 180 Ib bags......... Ib. 10 -114 11} 10 
enzoin a 28. P. 120 Ib 
40 .38 48 Co -—- ear eee 38 .40 40 .38 
pal Congo, Ags, ean 
17 .14 | ee: | er eee eer ne 16 sua cae .16 
-09 08 -09 -083 Dark, amber............+. ib: 07 .08 .08 073 
.14 .12 .14 13 ON ee Ib. 12 14 .14 .12} 
-36 .35 .36 -35 NVROE WENUD ss 6:<:000000008- = 37 45 45 .37 
65 .58 .65 oGB  Mastio.........scccecccsecs 63 .65 65 .63 
Manila, 180-190 Ib baste 
47 a7 Pe hf 16 Ree 17 -173 17} ake 
.16 15 -16 15 Se i 15 .16 164 .15} 
.14 .13 .14 13 Oe rr: b 13 .14 .14 134 
19 017 .19 16 Pale bold, 224 Ib o8........ Ib. 17 .19 19 Ad 
.134 13 .134 mE ree ee b. .13 -133 13} 13 
41 -10 eT .074 East indies chips, 180 Ib bags lb. -10 oe 11 .10 
21 -20 -21 cae Pale bold, 180 lb bags... .Ib. 20 -21 Si .20 
.16 15 -16 .14 Pale nubs.............. ‘Ib 15 .16 16 15 
bbksol ewe —— 224 Ib cases. ... 
.23 .20 - 253 -22 Pale bold noi i ae ae .20 <1 21 .20 
15 .14 15 13 Pale spot...... .14 .15 15 .144 
14 13 14 13 Elemi, — lb os. 13 14 14 .13} 
133 13 -133 1 0. 2, 80-85 lb cases..... .13 -133 13} 13 
13 12 13 12 No. 3, et ip pao eee 12 -13 13 .12 
Kauri, 924-226 lb cases No. 1 
57 SOr 0 ECshbarecabrces uso wninere ers .50 .57 57 .50 
38 35 .38 35 No. 2 fairpale.......... .35 38 38 .35 
—. Chips, 224-226 ib 
12 10 “43 O00 ROMER oe os sinccsnsce .10 12 12 .10 
Gai “eae Bush W sranins 224-226 Ib. 
40 38 .40 SS _ , MOND SS wae ee 38 .40 40 38 
Seen Seeks Pale’ Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
26 2445.26 | er re pe eee need 244 26 26 .24} 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
72 .35 -60 -26 Ib bags & 300 lb casks. . .40 .38 40 .38 
.20 Ad. secs, Siaun REOUOIN PUNE BOk. 6 ccccc eck. “esse 25.00 25.00 25.00 
.20 .14 -20 -17  Hematine cristae, 400 lb bbls ib 14 18 18 .14 
23 sat + TI Re | Paste, 500 bbis............1D, scoe si it Bp iT 
.03% .03 .032 .034 prc eb 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks Ib .03 .034 033 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Neer OR: «cues 16.00 16.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... acces .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 .56 = Hexamethylenetetramine, se lb. 48 .50 50 48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 BHO. antes. Keres South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
.26 .24 .26 .24 MLO OBS ciriie ile oats. ice lb. 24 .26 .26 .24 
15 12 .15 .12 Hypernic, Bie, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. 12 15 15 a2 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, bbls......... Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.23 
.18 15 48 15 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 18 15 
.12 12 Synthetic, liquid.......... ist. vatererse .12 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
errous 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 oi Serr 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
Bt .10 eb .10 Oxide, English.......... lb. -10 Be 12 10 
.03} -024 .034 yg Red, Spanien «600.0000 lb. -024 03} 034 .02 
.90 .85 .90 , pony Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 90 .85 
.18 .16 .20 “ Japan Wax, 224 lb cases...... \: 15} .15} .15} 
70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb begs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
13.50 BOO) seces sdaes Lead Acetate, bbls wks.. “100 Ib. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 ‘Ib _ 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 ok Te 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
.15 -13 15 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... lb. 13 16 16 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr. . = Pe 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 ess) eee EE. - seuss 7.75 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, = lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
.18 -17 .18 ef ec) re b. 173 .18 Re. At 
.08 .08 .08 .084 Oxide Liahaeven, 500 Ib _, Bi oes ere .08 083 .083 
.09 .094 .09 .094 Red, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... .09 093 .093 
ool .09 .09 .09 Ww hite, 500 lb bbls wks...Ib. ..... 4] 094 .094 
.08 -08} .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08 .083 083 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bags c.i.f. . ee: “news 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 652.30 fo ee ton ..... 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... ere 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium “ar 
Bi f 15 si7 -15  Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ 15 BY f 17 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1le-1 on 
.064 05% .06 RES) | ensgiiain oA enaieinse ced Bic. Veie ares .05 053 05% 
.08 -083 .08 ry kagwoot, 51° * 800 1b bbls..... Ib. .08} .08 084 .O84 
.03 .03 .03 d hips, 150 ib eer lb. -03 .03 .034 .03 
12 iat . .2 F 124 Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... My siewes .12 .124 . 12} 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 ——  haheacagrreniameiggenat: ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 -.074 .08 -073 Lower grades............. Ib. .073 .08 .08 07} 
.25 .22 .30 .30 Madder, Dutch............. — 22 .25 .25 22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
-063 -06 -064 .06 ee ne ere Ib. 06 .064 .064 .06 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Made For The Processes In Which They Are Used 


ALUMINUM STEARATE PYROGALLIC ACID 


For oil, grease, paint and varnish 


TANNIC and 
GALLIC ACIDS ETHER 


For ink and textile trade 





In fur dyeing 















As a solvent 






These are only a few specific products which we manufacture. Our 
industrial research department is at your service to help you find the 
kind and grade of chemicals that will fit your particular needs. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Makers of the finest th medicinal chemicals since 1867 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








Established 1816 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


Sal Soda 


Monohyadarartt 


Standard Oi 
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Magnesium Chloride 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1:00 


- 1929 Average $1. 039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





store. It is reported that demand is poor 
in France, with no demand in Great Brit- 
ain, and little interest in future require- 
ments from Germany. Supplies of kauri 
gum received into store at Auckland for 
the first 11 months of 1929 registered 
3,819 tons, an excess of 61 tons over 1928 
period and 333 tons more than in 1927. 
Gum exports from New Zealand during 
ten months of 1929 amounted to 4,235 
tons, which figure is higher than the 
corresponding months of 1927 and 1928 
when total shipments were respectively 
8,823 and 3,636 tons. For 11 months of 
last year United States receipts of kauri 
gum aggregated 4,471,856 pounds as 
compared with 4,445,364 pounds for the 
1928 period. Arrivals of copal gum at 
Antwerp from the Belgian Congo during 
November, according to the trade, 
amounted to 1,679 metric tons as against 
1,023 tons in October and 1,126 tons in 
September. Export declarations showed 
November shipments to the United States 
from Antwerp were 486,690 pounds, bring- 
ing the total exports for the first eleven 
months up to 6,755,701 pounds. 
Methanol—Strenuous price reductions 
have featured the past month in this 
market. Synthetic is now at 45c gal. i 
tanks, 48e¢ gal. drums carlot, and 50c gal. 
drums less carlot; 95 per cent is at 48c gal. 
in tanks, 46c gal. drums carlot, and 48c 
gal. drums less carlot; pure is at 45c gal. 
in tanks, 48c gal. in drums carlot, and 
50c @ 52c gal. in drums, less carlot. 
Synthetic material in tanks on contract 
for over 250,000 gallons per year is at 
43c¢ gal., while contract prices on less than 
that amount are at 44c gal. While tend- 
ing to stabilize the market somewhat, the 
new prices have not stimulated business 
to such an extent that keen competitive 
conditions do not still exist. Crude 
methanol production in November totaled 
705,320 gallons, compared with 719,064 
gallons in October and 745,430 gallons in 
November, 1928, according to figures of 
the Department of Commerce. Refined 
methanol production was 488,212 gallons, 
against 445,183 gallons the preceding 
month and 536,782 gallons in November 
of the previous year. Acetate of lime out- 
put was 11,982,020 pounds, against 12, 
531,508 pounds in October and 12,315,016 
pounds in the previous November. Stocks 
at the end of November included 2,826,116 
pounds of acetate of lime, compared with 
1,687,404 pounds October 31; 273,097 
gallons of crude methanol at crude plants 
and 615,852 gallons at refineries and in 
transit, against 255,204 gallons and 530, 
710 gallons, respectively, and 755,326 
gallons of refined methanol; against 725, 
620 gallons. Canadian production for the 
month, as reported to the department, 
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19 1928 Current 1930 
High Lo High Low Market High Ww 
eae flake, 375 lb. drs 4 
30:00 “S600 S700 BU “WeBicvekccivcssecctcck cl Sess 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 Seaseaid shipment..... pe eres 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 1.00 1.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb — 
-103 -10 .10} C80, Wess dries Cia sauce .10 -103 .10} .10 
Onis, USP, light, 100 Ib bis 
.42 -42 -42 on. teste ronanbernesiss scien Sear cee .42 .42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... DS <aoveiaen .50 .50 .50 
1.25 OO. hocas. - de ben Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
[10  .09% °.10}  .092 — Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. 1093 .10 .10$ .093 
.26 .25 .25 .23 Stearate, bbis.........000% .25 .26 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30 Tor 200 8 
.24 .19 .24 .24 OS chsb Rasccedccsigew en oe ee .19 .19 .19 
.084 .08 .08} .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... Ib. .08 .084 .08} .08 
.06 ORR bbaas: Seuss Dioxide, tech ( R pepmae p Bat drs lb. .04} .06 .06 .04} 
.50 .35 Ore, powder or granular ‘ 
.034 .024 .034 .03 7B-G0%, DONS. ic cccscess lb. .02} .03 .03 .024 
.04 .034 .04 .04 SO-S5 Te, BIS. osc ccccce prec te .03 -034 -034 
-05 .04 .05 .05 85-88%, bbls. ......... Ib .04 .04 .044 .04 
.08 .07 .07 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... _ .07 .08 .08 .07 
Nom. .034 Nom. .034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39 000 _ Bark, African............. = stave 33.00 33.00 33.00 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble DUS KE. 6s 0 56.0.0 ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2.05 Mercurous chloride ......... BRA ooh arate 2.05 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 124.00 124.50 124.50 124.00 
.74 .67 .74 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... .67 -69 .69 .67 
N eta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 lb. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 i a | | SRE Se 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
a - ennneS 300 Ib. 
.90 -80 -94 . errr lb. .80 .84 .84 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
Bt .67 .74 SR 8 ARR deesewxcdeesaswar Ib. .67 .69 .69 .67 
‘ id 
Methanol 
niatieaet, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.65 .51 .58 46 rer ee gal. 43 48 .48 43 
65 -53 .60 -47 97% sta va betaleie minis mele gal. .44 .49 .49 .44 
.68 -53 .63 .44 eo er gal. .45 .52 .52 .45 
.66 .54 .58 .48 UD siiaiccs Sains coceaen gal. 45 .50 .50 45 
-62 .55 .75 .45 Denat. gre. tanks......... eee 45 .45 .45 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... as samen Nom. Nom. Nom. 
-85 .73 -90 .68 Acetone, 100 gal drums. . .gal. ee Bred ty ic 4 .73 
-95 .85 -95 .85 Anthraquinone, kegs....... lb. -85 -95 .85 -95 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylen 
‘iets: Gedeeo ences. adeas Glycol Mon6 Methyl. Ether) cise ree Sassou Becca 
.60 .45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 Ib cyl......... lb. 45 45 45 45 
.50 -50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., .Ib. ..... .60 .50 .50 
80.00 65.00 .00 65.00 Mica, dry gerd. bags WEES iénsn Ib. 65.00 .00 .00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 Be sitke ‘e66e5 Michler’ s Ketone, kegs....... rr 3.00 .00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
75 .70 -75 -70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 -75 75 .70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 BPTUIONS vs sche wseeunse a 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 .06 .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags ot .07 .07 .064 
.04 -03 .04} .044 Myrobalans 25% %, liq bb .03 .04 .044 .03} 
.08 .05 .084 .08 50% Solid, 50 Ib boxes... . “tb. .05 .05 .054 .05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 CME ices icks sah aa ceed Me é%ecs 41.00 41.00 41.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 ie | ee errr _ pemee 26.50 26.50 26.50 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 Me BS 6s cidalaccnwre eee. ~sek.es 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (decdorized 
.18 .16 .18 a, | RE PEE.) | re .16 16 16 
N aphithaiene balls, 250 lb bbls 
-054 -05 -06 A a, ere ean Cal 054 .05} 
.044 .04 .042 .04 Crashed, chi ot bgs om Ib .04 O44 .04} 
.05 .05 .05 -05 Flakes, 175 ib bbls ond lb. .05 .05 -05 
.24 -20 .24 .21 Nickel Chloride, bbls ke .alb. al 31 .20 
.40 .37 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. .40 .40 ac 
-13 -13 .092 .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbls Ib NY.. .lb. 13 .13 .13 
13 -13 -09 .082 Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. 13 13 .13 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1:25. 1. 1.25 ee ET TP Te Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 -984 1.20 -984 PH amy ~ ~ MBS cieuees Ib. .984 1.20 1.20 .984 
18.00 12.00 14. 13.00 Nitre Cake, b wsesaessesaeem 14:60 18:00 16:00 14:50 
Sitscbensene, iM edistilied, 1000 
.104 .09 .10} .10 eee lb. .09 .093 .094 .09 
.36 .25 Nom. -40 Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. 25 .36 .36 .25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 
.25 25 .25 -25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib b' bblis.Ib. ..... .25 .25 .25 
15 .14 15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 -15 15 .14 
. 164 -16 Nom. .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... lb. .16 -164 .164 .16 
.13 .12 .18 By kf hinese, bags..........0.- Ib. Be i -13 13 Pp | 
50.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 Oak aot, _— practancee = 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
3e.00) «S000 RE0D (BGO. WB ios i cicnec cc ccnccc 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
enmak: 1100 Ib casks 
-134 -11} .13} | ee , |: RRR Ore -11} -13 .13 -11} 
2.25 2.15 2.25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb ~vaib Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs.. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
.65 .50 .65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .50 .65 65 .50 
.28 .18 .28 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... 18 .28 .28 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 Ib 
.10 .07 .07 .06 Co i arenes Ib. .07 -10 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
.33 .30 -35 .32 WEB 50 0ssiee sean Ib. .30 .33 .33 .30 
nae “aannenenet 1000 Ib .“ 
.18 .16 .18 a reer nee .16 18 .18 .16 
-90 -85 .90 -85 Orthontire yhenol, 350 Ib dr. .85 -90 .90 .85 
.30 25 .31 -29 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1 Ib -25 30 .30 .25 
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CRESYLIC PAINT 


agro VARNISH 
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Cresylic Acid is a by-product of a by- 
product, and is the name given to a 
tar acid distillate, for which no stand- 


IRON 
OXIDES 
Black Red 


Brown Yellow 


ard specifications exist. 


The dependability of the Seller is, there- 
fore, a factor well worth careful con- 
sideration by the Buyer. 


CHROME 
OXIDE 
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Aqua Ammonia Red Prussiate of Potash e 
Ammonium Chloride Rezyls * 
Carbonate of Potash Rezyl Balsams oO ] en 
Case Hardening Sodium Cyanide 
Compounds Sodium Phosphates Q 
Chromic Acid (Di and Tri) 
Copper Cyanide Sulphocyanides riers 
Copper Sulphate (Thyocyanates) 
Cresylic Acid Sulphur 
Diorthotolylguanidine Sulphuric Acid 
Diphenylguanidine Teglac 
ree — —— Soligen *-cobalt-zine Soligen *-lead-cobalt-manganese 
thyl Oxybutyrate rea ai wae te aille 
Formic Acid i a a Soligen*-cobalt-zinc-manganese  Soligen*-lead-cobalt 


Hydrocyanic Acid Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


Soligen *-zinc-manganese Soligen*-Special_C P 
(Liquid) Zinc Cyanide 


Soligen *-manganese Soligen *-cobalt 
Soligen *-cobalt-manganese Soligen*-lead 
Soligen *-lead-manganese 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 





KUTTROFF, 
PICKHARDT 


& Co., Inc. 


1150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
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Orthonitroluene 


Sone eo ehomate -rices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 





included 1,026,948 pounds of acetate of 
lime, against 1,241,807 pounds in Novem- 
ber, 1928; 45,242 gallons of crude metha- 
nol, against 53,146 gallons, and 58,150 
gallons of refined methanol, against 
39,500 gallons. 

Nitrogenous Material—Business in 
this material has been very inactive and 
the first month is far behind those of many 
previous years. Prices are at $3.40 per 
unit in a market which has been weak. 

Phenol—Conditions in this market are 
once more strictly routine in nature and 
producers are awaiting a general revival 
of business to restore more active business 
in this commodity. 

Potassium Chlorate—Has been very 
firm and in good demand. Imports for the 
first eleven months of 1929 amounted to 
about 12,300,000 pounds, somewhat ahead 
of the preceding year’s, but the demand 
has been sufficiently strong and sustained 
to prevent these heavy imports from 
affecting the market. 

Rosin—Demand has been rather spotty 
during the past month and prices have 
fluctuated accordingly. As compared with 
the last prices reported, the middle grades 
are higher, while both high and low grades 
are lower than when last quoted. There 
has been no concerted demand and as a 
matter of fact, comparatively few offerings. 

Salt Cake—It is reported that domestic 
producers are sold up on this material, and 
the market is increasingly firm since there 
have been no offerings of foreign material. 

Shellac—Some little business has de- 
veloped in this market during the past 
month which is in a sense a recovery from 
what was almost an absence of business 
during December. Prices have been 
fairly steady and quotations are as fol- 
lows: Bone dry, 47c lb.; garnet, 40c lb.; 
superfine, 39c lb.; and T. N., 34c lb. Shel- 
lac imports during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1929, amounted to 1,823,745 pounds 
valued at $724,484, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Those of crude, 
seed and button lac aggregated 535,172 
pounds worth $172,624. British India, 
of course, was by far the largest exporter 
of each of these, although Germany sent 
over a considerable quantity of shellac, 
173,116 pounds with a value of $68,574 
coming from there. The German shellac 
was undoubtedly a comparatively cheap 
grade of bleached that has offered com- 
petition to the home product. Exports 
of shellac from India for the seven months, 
April to October, inclusive, of the fiscal 
year 1928-29 amounted to 336,494 hun- 
dredweight (112 pounds), valued at 41, 
104,915 rupees (1 rupee—$0.3634 United 
States currency). The United States 
was the largest consumer, taking 188,412 
hundredweight, value 22,667,595 rupees; 
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Current 19 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
-75 -70 a ee ere ae ee. -70 -75 .75 -70 
-17 -16 17 e 9 ame aaa lb. -16 sl? Fas 16 
rig eh = o = ~~ ore Sis Sede ~ eh ey 074 .07 
P ‘ : 2 owdered, Bee. oa ca 3 15 .14 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs , 
062 .04 -06 .06 123-127 deg. M 1 P gee wieled Ib 04 04 04} .04 
.04 .07 .07 128-132 deg. M. Bisseseccd Ib. .04 .06} .04 
072 .064 .08 .08 _ 133-137 deg. M.P. ....... Ib. .06 07; 074 .06 
28 -203 .28 -20$ Para Aldehy 5, 110-85 gal dre. -20 -23 .23 .20 
1.05 1.00 1.05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib bg. tb 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 BI oo ook <a cee neieyors aise ce lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 99 1.15 1.15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs. .ib. .99 1.02 1.02 .99 
65 -50 -65 .50 Chlorophenol, Tes lb. .50 65 65 .50 
AT Pe mre Coumarone, 330 Ib drums. | Pe ne PP eee 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. . 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 
.20 ay -20 me Wf ree Oe. lb. okt -20 .20 oe 
.55 50 -55 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls Ib. .50 .55 55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
55 .48 .59 COPE PAs pace .48 55 .55 48 
Misochinesbensene, 1200 Ib drs 
.26 23 .32 ee ea ira. -23 -26 .26 23 
Nitro-orthotoiuidine, 300 lb 
2.85 2.75 2.85 yy ( eer aes lb. 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
.55 45 .55 Nitropbenoi 185 lb bbls... .Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 Ib. 
94 -92 .94 -92 RPE Shona nares css mre anaters -92 -94 .94 .92 
-3l .29 .30 .30 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls. . ‘Ib. .29 dl 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 bE: | PAO RRO iret bare Gyles I 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 
75 .70 41 ee. are Ib. -70 75 .75 70 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 Ib 
22 20 Be | 20 ce ea ee Ib. .20 -22 .22 .20 
42 38 .42 40 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . .Ib. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
27 25 -25 20 BOG HHUMNO So o5.6 bc ccisccec as asec 27 .27 one 
25 23 .23 17 ON ON in occa e-igreniaiern D. eevee .25 .25 .25 
.25 MM. “cenc> “Stet Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... -25 Nom. Nom. .25 
02% 02 .03 024 Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl. Ib .02 .02¢ 025 02 
16 13 13 20 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .144 15 15 143 
Pheny] - yy a - N: wea 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3% DOOD sc oc cates'ss ectth. ce sm 1.35 1.35 1.35 
a 
Phosphate 
a Acid (see Superphos- 
ow er Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. -ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 Wap AMEE «5551504 S0.care ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 Genera ton 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.00 6.00 5.00 75-74% TIRMEB o.06 636-0000 ton 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 Me ae RNID 500 orn cis o aa oo ee 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 77-16 % basis........0. - pean 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 78 ‘tb 
.40 .20 40 35 CII ge Pate eee en, -20 25 25 .20 
.60 .374 65 .60 Red, 110 Ib cases........ Ib. .374 .42 42 374 
32 31 32 -32 Yellow, 110 lb cases wks. . 31 .374 374 ol 
.46 .44 46 -46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb os..... 1. sees .44 44 44 
.35 We nakaa  Siosee Trichloride, cylinders...... .20 .25 25 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb Sins 
20 18 -20 18 WME bia accede cea cicaae ee Ib. 18 -20 20 18 
— Metallic, Red or brown 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 s, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
ane. Ol, 55 gal drums or bbls 
64 .63 .64 3 Destructive dist lb. .64 64 .63 
10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 Prime bbls. 10.60 10.60 8.00 
70 .65 -70 70 Steam dist. bbis. -70 .70 65 
ieee Hardwood, . 
45.00 40.00 45.00 40.00 ~~ wks................... 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bis 
3.50 3.30 3.30 i PT yore rene 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
.07 -06$ .07 .07 a. eens wks, solid.. .06} .064 .06} 06} 
.07 .0705 .07 NG... IE isceancucascumase .» 0705 08 .08 .0705 
Potash” Salis Rough Kainit 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4 > basis pieaara vane MO énwwe 9.10 9.10 9.10 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 Oe ee MOD. sce 9.60 9.60 9.60 
RII 6 6500s 00 <ciniere 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% baste bulk....60..:tOM 3 ccces 12.50 12.50 12.50 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... eee 18.95 18.95 18.95 
— Muriate, 80% — 
SG:76. DBG0 “SOMD “SOD .  Wiisvscicccssccccccc SOOM csccs 36.75 36.75 36.75 
Pot. aN a Sulfate, 48% basis 
St5O | STD STO | STO RB, aia sckcccccnccccee  iéssn 37.50 27.50 27.50 
Potaastim Sulfate, 90% basis 
O7:75 “S7200 (O70 «OTD Roose ccscnccaac Oe Axcss 47.75 47.75 47.75 
Potestans Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.14 -094 .093 .09 1 Ear lb. -093 -10 .10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
ot .09 .09 .08} ae b. .09 -09 09} .09 
13 13 .12 .i3 Powd., 725 lb cks wks... .Ib. -13 -13 .13} Ad 
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Cellulose Acetate 
Stability - Low Acidity 
Clarity - Uniformity 


Acetic Anhydride 
(90/95%) 


Anhydrous 


Sodium Acetate 
Tri-Pheny]-Phosphate 


Casein 
for all purposes 


Cresylic Acid 
Pyridine 


Naphthaline 


American- British 
Chemical Supplies 


INCORPORATED 
16 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Associated Companies 


Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 


Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
London-Brussels 
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SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


A reputable firm of Chemical Mer- 
chants in New York in good financial 
standing with established connec- 
tions amongst United States con- 
sumers would consider proposals for 
the handling of sales on a sole agency 
basis, from 


CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 


who are producing chemicals which 
have a good possibility of large turn- 
over under experienced sales super- 
vision. To an established manu- 
facturer who is in a position to offer 
competitively, and who has not the 
time nor capital to develop the 
necessary sales organization, we can 
offer an attractive solution of his 


problem. 


References required and _ fullest 


references given. 


Replies will be treated in strict 


confidence. 


Reply in first instant to 


Box 864, CHEMICAL MARKETS 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





the United Kingdom came second, re- 
ceiving 64,398 hundredweight, value 7,970, 
162 rupees; while Germany, an important 
destination, took 37,346 hundredweight, 
for a value of 4,570,551 rupees. United 
States receipts of shellac for 11 months 
of 1928 and 1929 indicated an advance 
from 22,019,900 pounds to 31,709,349 
pounds for last year. Imports of varnish 
gums were led by dammar, of which 
1,471,527 pounds valued at $172,833 
entered the United States during Novem- 
ber. Kauri imports reached 272,017 
pounds worth $50,062. The influx of all 
other varnish gums attained an aggregate 
of 2,697,399 pounds valued at $213,935. 

Soda Ash—The past month opened 
very inauspiciously in this market. For 
the first two weeks business was almost at 
a standstill but the closing weeks of the 
month witnessed a strong revival of busi- 
. ness which brought the level for January 
almost up to that of January of last year. 

Soda Caustic—As in the market for 
soda ash, the first two weeks of the past 
month were very quiet but after that 
business returned to a high level of 
activity. Thus the past month’s business 
has been well ahead of December, 1929, 
ahead of January, 1928, but not quite up 
to the level of January, 1929. It is pre- 
dicted that February will be a good month 
and that business should come very close 
to approximating the level for February 
of last year. The reduced business was 
general and applied to all lines of business 
into which the alkalis go. Similarly, the 
revival was also general and uniform in 
all industries, so that conditions are look- 
ing better in every line. 

Sodium Chlorate—Although it is still 
somewhat early for this demand to be felt, 
it is expected that when it develops it will 
be very heavy with possibilities of rather 
tight conditions arising. 

Sodium Nitrate—Business continues 
to be very light although prices are fairly 
well maintained and producers expect 
a larger volume of business for the coming 
season that for the previous year. Pro- 
duction of nitrate of soda by the 68 op- 
erating oficinas amounted to 261,000 
metric tons in November, 1929, as com- 
pared with 208,600 tons for the same 
month of 1928. Exports for November, 
1929, totaled 249,000 tons against 286,000 
for the same month of the previous year. 
World stocks reached 2,454,600 tons as 
compared with 1,995,500 in 1928. 

Sodium Sulfide — Continues very 
strong as the raw material grows in- 
creasingly scarce. 

Toluene—Prices on this material were 
lowered 5c gal. during the past month to 
a basic price of 35c gal. in tanks and 40c 
gal. in drums. This reduction was with 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market . High Low 
bg .14 oad -16 Binoxiate, 300 Ib bbls..... .Ib. .14 Fe f by .14 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... Ib. ean 30 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. = 
-053 -053 .053 -05} PIG ns 6 acccsscece 05} 05} 05} 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder = 
.09 .084 .09 .06 RO WEE oie ince en 08 09 .09 084 
-054 053 .05} .05 Chloride, crys bbls......... Ib. 05} .06 .06 054 
.28 -23 .28 sae Chromate, kegs........... 23 .28 .28 23 
.573 .55 .574 .55 Cyanide, 110 b. cases..... ~ 55 574 .57} 55 
.13 0s GAR -114 = Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl.. 12 18 13 12 
.24 -16 -17 -16 Oxalate, GBIB:.. 06sec es cs Tb 20 .24 .24 20 
.12 oan 12 Bb | Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. 11 212 12 iY 
ype USP, crys 500 
- 164 .16 .15} 15 & 100 lb drs wks........ lb. 16 - 164 .16} 16 
.40 .38 .38 37 voumien red, 112 lb keg. . . Ib. 38 .40 .40 38 
21 -18$ .18} .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks... .. ‘Ib. 18} 21 21 18} 
-51 .51 -51 51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. .Ib. ..... 21 21 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
25 21 eo. SOS. ee ee eee Ib. 21 -23 aoe es 
5. 6.00 .. ‘ Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins. lb. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
-05 .04 -05 -04 Pumice Stone, lump bags. igen lb. 04 .05 .05 i 
.06 .04 .06 -044 200 SS DOWD... 0.6 600-6000 " 04 .06 .06 .044 
-03 .02 .03 -024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. 02} .03 .03 .02} 
-03} .03 .03} .03} Putty, commercial, tubs..100 Ib. ..... oat t .03} 
-054 05 .05} .05 Linseed Oil, kegs. . ....100 Ib i 05 .05 054 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums......gal. ..... 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
1383 «413.8 .13 ports bulk............. unit 13 132.133 .18 
-04 .03 .04 .03 Quebracho, 35% liquid tks. . wb. 3 .04 .04 .03 
.04 -03 04 .034 450 lb bbls o-1.......... lb. 03} .03% .03} .034 
.04 05} = .05 04° 35% Bleaching, 450 Ib bbl Ib. 044 = .054 04 054 
-05 -05 -05 .05 Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif. .Ib. 05 .05} .05 .05 
-05 .05 .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... | aera .05} .05} .05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 Fn 
.06 05} 06 .054 Rigi ae tigate 054 .06 06 05} 
.13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 lb boxes.. ; Ib -10 13 .13 .10 
14.00. 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, ee ee are 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 cea Nisan ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 .44 .46 .45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. 44 45 45 44 
18 PE igkis |. bisceet Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls..lb. ..... .18 .18 .18 
1.25 1.15 1.35 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ am IS 1,25 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.62 .57 .57 Ol) = Ae babe eniesceoucioneeae ga! 57 58 .58 57 
84 -60 -62 62 SOOO FUR: <o.s ices oad gal 60 .61 .61 60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.25 7.45 9.75 8.20 bag Ssiais! Preleiaiers s areibie aa aiCaay oReeES 7.75 7.75 7.75 
9.25 7.70 9.80 8.25 Bs Siorcb CC ACEC RCER. “DRS 8.00 8.00 8.00 
9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 Ras. vik aisigairesateneate. memes 8.17 8.17 8.17 
9.27 8.40 10.10 8.65 Rte aie ari mescianiecsbine eee, mea eo 8.32 8.32 8.32 
9.45 8.40 10.10 8.75 Rcd on6 vince SRA eS MS eee 8.37 8.37 8.37 
9.50 8 40 10.10 8.75 : RR ee tier Ot Porter é Welewe 8.40 8.40 8.40 
9.50 8.40 10.15 8.80 EP er re et Pee 8.47 8.47 8.47 
9.55 8.45 10.15 8.85 RC ee re ae 8.47 8.47 8.47 
9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 Ms Ga whens bain Ouse ae seem . 8.80 8.80 8.80 
10.30 8.93 11.00 9.15 Pe gts iove Wis pate wie ei ceinintow bs Ol Galeeee 8.80 8.80 8.80 
11.30 9.00 11.65 10.15 +L ER ee swaweweee ‘nee 9.25 9.25 9.25 
12.30 9.30 12.65 10.40 WEY 6 -wiaieale waco nee PRAES  coSce ina 9.85 9.85 9.85 
30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 Rotten Stone, bags mines. . . .ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
.08 -05 .08 .07 — imported, bbls..... ‘Sb .05 .07 .07 .05 
.12 .09 .12 .09 re 09 12 12 09 
05 .02 05 .02 Powdered, bbls........... lb. 02 .05 .05 02 
.05 044 .05 .044 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags mS 044 .05 .05 04} 
1.00 ae Sal Soda, bbls wks....... "100 lb. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 AGEIOTIUD 5.5: ssesieia esate ones ton 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Saltpetre, —— refd granular 
.06} .06 -06} -06} 450-500 lb bbls......... lb. .06} ort .064 .064 
.01} .01 .01 -014 Satin, Witte. UE | | .01 O14 O14 
.61 .47 .62 ‘49 Shellac Bone dry bbls.. EC ee 47 47 47 
.45 .40 .55 .45 Garnet, bags....... eae .40 .40 .40 
47 .39 .58 .47 Superfine, bags... cen * Gees .39 .39 .39 
.44 .36 .55 -42 ie ar 7 ee .34 .34 34 
.57 .53 .57 .53 Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... lb. .53 .67 Be .53 
11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines. .ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated er ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
SED “SED Gases «ease Air floated ee ee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, hada bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 WOM 6 sc0cn eoceoesssten 16:00 9223:00 22.00 16:00 
Soda 
Soda sg 58% dense, bags c-1 
1.40 1.40 1.40 OOO) RR i innia ccxe ciawed ——ere 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.34} 1,344 2.29 2.40 585 light, a eee oo) ee 1.344 1.34} 1.34} 
1.32 1.32 1.324 1.324 Contract, bags o-1 wks. 100 lb. ae 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda ote, 76% grnd . Pa 
3.35 3.35 4.21 4.16 ROR: lt oe 3.35 3.35 3.35 
2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% oakd dee PE ee 100 me ss 2.95 2.95 2.95 
2.90 2.90 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... i) ee 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib. 
-06} 04} 05 .04} eee ina 04 .05} .05} 04 
.19 Ie axéus ; Arsenate, a Sienena Ib. 18 10 19 18 
1.50 See. Meee es wena Arsenite, PUN, wines «sight gal. 75 1.00 1.00 75 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi NY’..100'b. Pere 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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MECHLING'’S 
SULPHITE OF SODA 


qe. 


Spraying and Dusting Sal Soda 


Materials Epsom Salts 
Hyposulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 
Bisulphite of Soda 
o> 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


o71— 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

































Aluminum 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


Zine 





FRanus CHemicat Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO. 9 


IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 





Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
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Low Chilling Point 
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Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 
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' Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





the idea of stimulating business among 
lacquer manufacturers, who had been 
turning to substitutes whenever possible 
because of comparatively high price level 
of this material. Business is said to have 
increased since the reduction as consumers 
are beginning to increase lacquer produc- 
tion in anticipation or more active 
operations. 

Turpentine—Has been very dull dur- 
ing the past month due chiefly to lack of 
business in the paint trade. Prices have 
fluctuated back and forth but are at 
practically the same level as when last 
reported with spirits at 534%4c @ 59)ec 
gal. and wood distilled at 50c gal. 

Xylene—Producers have lowered prices 
during the past month to a basis of 28e @ 
33c gal. on commercial and 3lc gal. on 
10 degree. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — In common with 
most of the oils and fats, the past month 
has witnessed a sharp drop in Chinawood 
oil prices. The slump reached its peak 
about the middle of the month and to- 
wards the close, conditions seemed some- 
what firmer all around. Conditions in the 
tung oil market were accentuated by the 
accompanying sharp drop in the Oriental 
rate of exchange. Silver went very low 
and prices on this oil in the domestic 
market dropped accordingly. The net 
decline since last reported amounts to 
about le lb. but again it must be empha- 
sized that this represents a degree of 
recovery from previously existing lows. 
November imports of tung oil aggregated 
6,035,560 pounds, valued at $740,395 as 
compared with 7,014,942 pounds, valued 
at $1,141,625 for November, 1928. For 
11 monthe this year imports were in excess 
of those of the same period of last year 
attaining a total of 112,344,383 pounds, 
value $14,057,179 as against 96,327,381 
pounds, having a value of $12,037,522 
during 11 months of 1928. Shipments of 
oil from Hankow to the United States 
represent about 83 per cent of the total 
eleven months imports. Total exports of 
tung oil from Shanghai to the United 


States during eleven months of 1929 
reached 4,215,800 pounds, for a value of 
$488,800. 


Coconut Oil—The middle of the past 
month witnessed a sharp decline in prices 
for this material but despite, rather light 
trade, the closing weeks found a marked 
recovery and added firmness on all grades. 
As a result, prices are at about the same 
level as when last quoted, the recovery 
having made up for the ground which 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 @ 
High Low High Low Market High Low] 
.074 .07 .07 .063 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. .07 .074 .07} .07 
3 .04 J .04 Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 350 Ib bbls NY..100lb. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 
‘11 06 .062 .05% Chlorate,.......... wks. ilb. 074 .08 08 07} 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-08 ical 100 & 350 ‘tb a 
-20 .18 -20 -20 drums wks........... > .18 .20 .20 18 
.09 -083 .09 .082 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . .08} .69 .09 .08} 
Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f. o. - i | 
24 22 -24 .22 OS é22 .24 24 ‘22 
wey solution, 100 Ib 
.05 .05 -05 Regen Tate Does aes .05 .05 .05 
ech, pea cyrs 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 npr bbis wke...... 100 lb. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Tec hedvey regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 Ib bbls wks... _— lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
45 .45 45 45 Metanilate, 150 lb bbis.... lb. ..... .45 45 45 
.024 re Senne Monohydrate, Saar | CaS .023 .024 02} 
.57 .54 57 .55 Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl. . .Ib. 54 .57 57 54 
itrate, es crude, 200 Ib 
2.22 2.09 2.45 2.12 ome lb. 2.16 22} 2.22} 2.16 
.08 -07$ .08} .07 Nitrite, 500 1b bbls spot... .Ib. .073 .08 .08 .07} 
Ort ochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 .25 .27 .25 175 lb bbls wks....... Ib. .25 saz 14 .25 
.42 .37 .23 .20 te Neut, 100 Ib kegs. . Ib. .o7 .42 42 37 
23 18 .22 <1 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. 18 -20 .20 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 310 Ib bbls....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 =» 

4.00 Mime se66%  éi55% Swear 1 3.60 4.00 4.00 3.60 
Be .69 ek .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... .69 ata 42 .69 
shee Yellow, 350 Ib boi 
123 <2 123 ‘ ie aera 12 -123 12} 12 

0 15 4 .133 Pvrophosphiate, gs lb keg. Ib 15 -20 20 15 
icate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.65 1.65 1.45 CLS | NAC EE ETE. 100 lb. ..... 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
.80 70 1.10 POR Bu ey Cans aie eee .70 .80 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 
-054 05 .05 OO Eh ee -05} .053 05} .05} 
43 .38 .49 .483 Stannate, 100 lb drums. » Ib. Seas .38 43 .38 
.29 .25 29 .18 Stearate, eo b. .25 29 .29 25 
.18 .16 18 16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. -16 18 18 .16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib bbls 
.023 .024 .023 .024 ai, Se, .024 .024 .023 02} 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 Ib 
.02% .023 02} .024 DOG WIR s.o.0.:6:516.0.5:0;0-0-00 .024 .024 .023 .02 
7“. cli, 650 lb drums 
.04 .03} .04 SOS SNOW Sk iio kaki .03 .03} .03} .03 
Sulfite, “crystals, 400 lb bbls 
.03} .03 .034 MOE. ...u cen cratic gids ceed .03 .034 034 .03 
.76 .28f .50 .40 Sithenresiie, | ee .28 .35 .35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, ke; 
1.40 .88 OO eee EE, See .88 .88 .88 
esti ine, 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 .40 Sia eee rae al. .35 .40 .40 35 
.014 -O1f = .O1% ‘Olt Spruce, | "25% liquid, bbls. .... eee .O1} 013 01} 
01 01 .O1 -O1 25% liquid, tanks wks..... | re .01 .O1 01 
.024 -02 .02} -02 50.% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 .024 .02} .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 Bae = _ eee an 100 lb. 3.82 4.02 4.02 3.82 
4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.72 3.92 3.92 3.72 
.06 .05 -06 .05% Potato, 200 Ib bags........ Ib. .05% -06} .06} .05} 
.06 .05 .06 .05} Imported bags.......... lb. .05% .064 .064 .05} 
.084 08 .08} .08 PNRENUNS sano vletave awareie arene lb. .08 .08} 08} .08 
-10 .09 .10 -093 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .09 .10 10 O94 
.07 .06 07 -064 Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .06 .07 .07 .064 
-10 -094 -10 -094 Thin ee eee Ib. .09 .10 .10 .09} 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib bbls 
.074 .07 .07} “Oat WER sce caicngs case cee lb. .07} O74 .07} .O74 
.094 .08 09 .08 Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .09 09} 094 .09 
1.25 tae: “anes: Guanes Peroxide, 100 lb drs.......Ib. ..... -25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 Ib bag o-1....... 100 > ivvers 2.05 05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... on 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dusting ee Ye 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb bags c-1 oo" Se 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags o-1...... 00 Ib. s 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, % 185 Ib bbls c-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 | Ser eee Ms eines 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls 1le-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 

054 .05 .054 -05 SE ry. b. 05 -054 054 .05 
.044 .034 044 -034 Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... ~ .034 .044 044 .034 
.08$  .07 .08$  .08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150lbcyi....Ib.  .07 (07 .07} = .07 
.19 20 .19 Re ir 4 Extra, d 100 Ib cyl...... 4 -10 2 12 .10 
.65 -10 -65 -10 Sulfuryl C oride, 600 Ib dr.. . Ib. .10 .65 .65 .10 
15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Talc, Crude, 100 Ib bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 230 lb bags NY...ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
45.00 35.00 45.00 38.00 efin , white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
50.00 40.00 50.00 .00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 efined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Supsephenphate, 16%, bulk, 
Pe re ee ee ton ° 9.50 9.50 9.50 
4. 50410 4.00&105 .10&104.65&10 Tankage Ground NY....... unit ‘ es 00&10 4.00&10 4.00&10 
4.80410 3.75&104.80&103.90&10 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 3.75&10 3.75&10 3.75&10 
4.80&10 4.35&105.00&104. South American cif....... ee 4.25&10 4.25&10 4.25&10 
.05% “Ost 05 Tapioca Flour, high = bgs . Ib. “Oat .05 .05} .05} 
.043 .03 04 Medium e, bags..... >» .04 .04 04} 044 
a7 -26 .27 :26 Tar Acid Oil, eaavene.. -gal. -26 vat 20 .26 
.30 .29 .30 -29 25% isc sccccacd gal. -29 .30 .30 .29 
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CALCIUM CHLORATE 





SODIUM COPPER 
CHLORATE POWDER 


erence non 150 Mesh 


CHIPMAN BRAND 


Agricultural 
Insecticides and Cuprous Oxide Red 


Fungicides 


Copper Oxide Black 


Cable Address Telephone 
Fluorine Gramercy 3181 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 200 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK, N. Y. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Chicago, IIl.; Palo Alto, Cal.; Houston, Tex.; Atlanta, Ga. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Winnipeg, Man. 


BORAX — SC Zt = 
Sef 7 e. NOW while your summer goods are in manufac- 
Gi a i ture, is the time to insure quality by using Lewis 
~ Faget Standard-strength Chemicals for dyeing, printing 
gu ae — and finishing. 
gRiAl Ba Acetine 
fai ae 
Stocks carried by the Tannic Acid 
following distributors: . 
vera JOUN =m 
Chicago, III. Antimony Lactate 
Detroit Soda Products Co., ° 
Wyandotte, Mich. Antimony Salts 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I, Philadelphia, Pa. Reavis Steam Black 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Acetate of Chrome 









































Marble Nye Co., Manufacturer and Importer Fluoride of Chrome 


“Wt See DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 


Chemical Utilities Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In Canada 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. ee Mass. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 40 — _ 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929.$1.026 -- 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





was lost during the middle of tMe month.’ 


Importers are confident that the recovery 
is &® permanent one and at present all 
grades are quite firm ‘at quoted lévels. 
Cod Oil—As' this‘ material grows in- 
creasingly prices tend to rise 
accordingly. 
gal. in barrels and 62c gal. tanked. 


scarce, 


Copra—Prices on this material show a 
decidedly rising tendency. Trouble with 
copra in the Philippines has lead to a 
turning to Europe for the material, and 
prices there are very high. Quotations 
are at 4.6c lb. 

Corn Oil—-Has grown scarcer during 
the past month as less grain has been 
ground for starch and glucose. As a 
result, prices are higher in accordance 
with smaller stocks. Crude is quoted at 
8e Ib. in tanks and 10c lb. in barrels, while 
refined is at 9c lb. in tanks and 10M%¢ lb. 
in barrels. 

Cottonseed Oil—Has maintained a 
fairly steady level during the past month. 
Trading has been light and prices are at 
practically the same level as when last 
quoted, although crude is higher at 7144c 
Ib. Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, issued the following report, 
covering the period from August to 
Decembér 31, 1929: Cotton seed: re- 
ceived at mills, excluding reshipments, 
3,976,671 tons; crushed, 2,911,711 tons. 
Production: crude oil 898,517,963 pounds; 
refined 719,149,825 pounds; cake and 
meal 1,292,827 tons; hulls 798,372 tons; 
linters 601,027 bales; hull fiber 33,537 
bales. Stocks on hand December 31: 
seed (at plants) 1,106,566 tons; crude oil 
116,150,428 pounds; refined 422,335,138 
pounds. 

Lard Oil—In common with most of the 
other members of the animal group, there 
has been a decided decline in prices of this 
material. Stocks have been rather abun- 
dant and demand light so that all grades 
are lower: prime at 13%c lb., extra at 
12c lb., and extra No. 1 at 11c lb. 

Linseed Oil—Unusual dullness has 
characterized this market during the past 
month. Prices slumped tremendously and 
present quotations represent a recovery 
from lower levels which existed during the 
middle of the month. Even so, present 
quotations are six points under the level as 
last quoted. Even these prices may be 
shaded two points on firm bids and but 
few sales have been reported. Despite 
bullish reports on the supplies of flaxseed 
in the world, there has been no noticeable 
reaction on the part of buyers, although it 
is maintained that this condition is bound 
to have its effect sooner or later. 
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Quotations are now-at 56¢ | 








1929 “91928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low se a High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 236 62.96 1.15 TS 1001b 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. Shan or bbls. . .100lb 1.50 .00 2.00 1.50 
.02} .O1 4 .02 Imported bags...........: is O14 ri 014 O14 
.094 : re a ee | ent oma peor Y 50 a a@.. .09 94 .09 
.20 \.20 -20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... ‘ -20 0 .20 
.24 22 .24 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 bl Bei 22 .24 24 .22 
[ Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 8 : 
.14} M33 83.17 14 eR RR Pee - aka 12 .123 123 
38 .33 41 36 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. 314 34 ' 134 314 
4s 39 .58 48 Metal Straits NY......... 3 sere 38 .38 38 
56 42 75 53 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... ms . ‘ 42 .42 42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.30} -274 = .354 san. daamagneanumnanecne ‘ 252 .25} 252 
.50 32 .40 .40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . > ee .50 22 
.14 .07} .14 -134 Pigment, bbls........... ib. 07} .07} .07} 07} 
45 .45 45 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oe .40 .40 40 
.40 -40 .45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks... .gal. ‘ .35 .35 35 
-94 .90 -94 -90 Toluidine, 350 Ib —e PS 90 .94 .94 
.32 .31 -32 -31 Mixed, wks b 31 .32 .32 31 
.95 .85 -90 -85 Toner Lithol, red, ‘bbls pean lb 90 .95 .95 
.80 tO 80 -70 Para, red, bbls cteleas atau oe .80 .80 80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 BO WOMOMMIOID, 6 6.6 .66:b::0.cs0c0 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
36 .82 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks. 32 .36 .36 32 
104 PUN gies e: — Siaiarane Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. g 10 -10} .10} 10 
. TOD ceeaa. bans Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... .1b. 40 .42 .42 40 
.45 .33 .50 .36 Tricresyl —— ey lb. 33 .45 .45 33 
.70 .58 7 .69 7 enyl guanidine......... Ib. 58 .60 .60 58 
75 6 5 70 hosphate, drums......... Ib. 60 -70 .70 60 
2.00 1.75 3.00 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
-65 .61} -664 .503$ Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 53 .59 .59 53 
.57 .49 .59 .46 ood Steam dist. bbls....gal. . .50 .50 50 
.30 .15 -20 -18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 15 eg Br 15 
105.00 98.00 Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f..... ton .. 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 ©. 1.1. B.Ohe. «5 os sae ee 109.30 109.30 109.30 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
55.00 42.00 76.00 55.00 MOND ic cies ts aie soi oe60ON «ccee «©8050 80:50 99:60 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Cups, 30-31% tannin..... ee 27.00 27.00 27.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, oe gg Ren 32.50 32.50 (32.50 
2.05 2.00 2.10 1.75 Vermillion, English, egs.. 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00 
1.00 J Pr ee Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... sab ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags.......... 46:50 47.25 47.75 46.50 
Extract 55 %, y bags oo 
-063 .064 .06} .05% WOODS ose sigs's cabo oeiea ed b. ; 064 .06} 0643 
Whiting, 200 Ib bags, c-1 = 
1.25 1.00 1.25 | PR ET 7 . 1 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba; bagro-1 NY.........008 sss 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 7 ioees 1.35 1.35 1.35 


5.75 5.25 -05$ 5.85 


Zinc 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 


400 Tb bbis............ 100 lb 





By | -10} = .10 -093 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .lb. 
— Fused, 600 Ib drs. 
.06 053 .06 De ee re re 
.064 -064  .064 -06} Gren., 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. 
.41 .40 41 40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb. 
.00 1.00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .lb. 
08} 083 09 09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. . lb. 
Metal, high grade slabs o-1 
6.45 6.45] 6.40 6.074 » SOE Pe: 100 lb. 
O74 .07 .07 07% Oxide, American bags wks. .lb. 
.11} .094 12 103 French, 300 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. 
1.25 RcMe) beses sinew Perborate, 100 lb drs...... lb. 
1.25 1.25 aaah vate Peroxide, 100 lb drs lb 
.26 | eee Stearate, 50 lb bbls... 
03% .03 .034 033 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks Ib. 
32 .30 .32 30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. 
30 .28 .30 .29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. a 
33 .33 -32 -32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. 
32 .30 32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. ec 
38 .38 38 .38 Xylidine,  “aianciteciiatiie:. 
.03 .023 .03 .024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. ‘Ib. 
.50 .45 .50 45 4c. eee ‘Ib. 
.10 .08 -10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib 
7 
Oils and Fats 
.13} .13 .143 -13 Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls..... Ib. 
13 -124 14 -124 No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... lb. 
15 .14 Bf ; Hn Blown, 400 lb bbls........ Ib. 
.16 .14 Be é China Wood, bbls spot NY...lb. 
.15 .13 .14 i Tanks, spot NY......... lb. 
it .12 .14 . Coast, tanks, Nov.......lb. 
.10 -10 -113 ‘ Cocoanut, "edible, bbls NY... -Ib. 
.09 .07 .10 “Oot Ceylon, ae = a -- ‘oom 
.08 .06 .09 .08 8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Cochin, @ 375 tb Sols NY: -lb. 
.09 .08 .09 ah CRORE See. Ib, 
.09 .07 .10 .08 as LS ae lb. 
.08 -06 .08 .08 i ORR 
.08 -06 08 .O74 Tank, Pacifie Coast..... Ib. 
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10} ll 11 10} 
05% -06 ‘ 05} 
06} -063 .064 06} 
siete 3.00 3. 3.00 
40 -41 41 40 
sovaae 1.00 1.00 
09} ll ll 094 
ana 6.45 6.45 6.45 
07 .07 .O7% .07} 
09 okt uae 093 
means 1.25 1.25 1.25 
re 1.25 1.25 1.25 
25 26 26 .25 
03 .034 .034 03 
30 .32 .32 30 
28 .30 .30 28 
arteate 31 31 31 
28 .33 .33 28 
ee .38 .38 38 
02 .03 .03 02 
45 .50 50 45 
08 .10 10 08 
13 134 .13} 13 
124 .13 13 .124 
14 15 15 .14 
° 13 13 13 
11g 111818 
seen 104 10; 10} 
ects “10 103 1103 
as 08} (08 08} 
7 074 .07 07 
08} Ost Oat .08} 
ewes .08 .08 084 
emer .08} .08 08} 
07 07} .07 07 
063 07 07 06} 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


= = eo oe ae ae ae aes 
, a a ee oe ae oe ee ae 


— = a ae oe aes 


8 a ar Ir IC I I I 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 





PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


—=— == = = = oe oe ae ae oe ae ae ae ae 
1 3 


i = 
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OXALIC 
ACID 


99.5% to 99.8% pure---a product of care- 
ful chemical control in the process of man- 
ufacturing. Free from corrosive sulphuric 
acid. Comes in brilliant white, large or 
small crystals of uniform size, that are 
readily and completely soluble. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from our nearest stock. 
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VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Formic Acid Epsom Salts 

Oxalic Acid Ammonium Phos. 
Tri Sodium Phos. Mono Calcium Phos. 
Tri Calcium Phos. Mono Sodium Phos. 


Phosphoric Acid 
Sod. Ammon. Phos. 


Dicalcium Phos. 
Sodium Pyro Phos. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
}{ 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Nashville St. Louis 
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Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Ete. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


The New York Quinine and Chemical Works 
Incorporated 
General Offices : 
99-117 North Eleventh Street 
New York—Borough of Brooklyn 
St. Louis Depot 304 South Fourth Street 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 








Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Neatsfoot Oil—Lack of buying interest 
has caused prices to decline considerably 
during the past month. Quotations are 
now at 175%c lb. on cold pressed, 11)%c lb. 
on extra, and 13%%c lb. on pure. 


Oleo Oil—Prices have maintained a 
fairly steady level during the past month 
despite the rather moderate volume of 
business. Quotations are at 12)4c lb. for 
No. 1, 10%c lb. for No. 2, and 10'%c lb 
for No. 3. 

Olive Oil—Has shown a steady decline 
in price in the face of but little buying 
interest. Denatured is now at 95c @ 
$1.00 per gal. Lack of interest has also 
been prevalent in foots which is at 8c lb. 


Palm Oil—Stocks of lagos show a 
tendency to become increasingly scarce 
and quotations are slightly higher at 
Yc lb. Niger maintains a steady pace 
at 7c lb. 

Perilla Oil—New crop. material comes 
into the nfarket at a rather poor time 
since this oil is not in tremendous demand 
due to the low prevailing prices of its 
competing product. 


Rapeseed Oil—Blown is off consider- 
ably being quoted at $1.00 per gal., but 
the other grades remain comparatively 
steady. 

Red Oil—Lower production costs, due 
to lower raw material prices, combined 
with slackened demand, has occasioned 
a decline to 914c lb. in tanks and 104%c @ 
105%c in barrels. 

Soy Bean Oil—Prices have been off 
somewhat due in some measure to factors 
of Oriental exchange, but aggravated by 
the fact that stocks are at present very 
heavy. There are large supplies of 
domestic oil also available but with little 
movement being reported. Tanks at the 
Coast are at 9'4c¢ lb., tanks at New York 
are at 934c lb., while tanks of domestic 
at the mills are at 8c lb. 

Stearic Acid—The combination of 
lower production costs combined with 
slackened demand has lead to sharp price 
reductions in this material during the past 
month. Quotations are now at 144%4c @ 
15c lb. on double pressed distilled, 15¢ @ 
15 %c lb. on double pressed saponified and 
164c @ 17c lb. on triple pressed distilled. 

Stearine Oleo—Has declined very 
sharply to 94c @ 9c lb., the lowest 
point at which this material has been 
since 1927. 

Whale Oil—Early reports of the catch 
indicate that it will be larger than last 
year’s. One company reports 122,925 
barrels of oil as against 91,080 for the same 
period of last year. Another reports pro- 
duction of 41,500 barrels to December 31, 
1929. 
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1929 1 Current 1930 Klip 
High Low High Low Market High Low Kutt 
u 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
-64 . 574 -69 oe. . —heee eas aoowucecuowen eee isceas 56 .56 56 ; 
.60 .60 -63 -60 PUR as ccnenee's oe “Sere 62 .62 62 ' 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ } Lew 
.05 042 .06} Pe ee eer Es wears .046 .046 .046 
.10 ot sat -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ ere 10 10 10 
-09 .07 -10 .08 Ta ot rere > oaks .08 .08 .08 
‘ll 10k -12} «114 Refined, '375 Ib bbis NY....Ib. 2... 10} 104.104 Mal 
mT .09 Re yn Pile Sa muneeeeeie ca ee = er .094 .094 094 
09 08} .00% .07 sigumeinaia e, mill...... ee sida 07} 07.073 Mal 
. 1075 085 10.65 .09 PSY 100 lb rite eS eee Sere .085 .085 .085 Mat 
1080 088 10.75 .09 POOU MO RMiss0c 0a kce ssa IDs sess 09 .09 09 | 
Degras, American, 50 gal bble j 
a ee ae ti | oer Stal lb. 034.048.044.034 Me 
.05 044 a .044 English, brown, bbls NY.. 044 05 .05 044 } Me 
-05 .05 .05 -.053 Light, bbls NY........... .05 -054 054 .05 Mi 
1¢ 
Mo 
Greases 
Mu 
.08 .06 -08} 0s ASRRRIIE, DOWD 6 6osc ccs es “essa 064 .064 .064 
-08 .064 .083 .07 eee ia .07 .07} .074 
al 073 ~.11 .094 White, choice bbls NY.....Ib.  ..... .08 08} .084 
423 .40 Herring, Coast, Tanks......gal. ..... i ————s roe Na 
i er Nom. SORE ROTRR BONES o 0.6:scvicscca noes 093 Nom. Nom. .094 N 
.154 144. «16 18h Lard Oil, edible, prime.......Ib. ..... .134 .134 134 4 
.13} .12 -13 ; Extra, SERRE ae.) lee co 12 12 12 Ne 
-13} -113 13 H Extra No. 1, bbls........ RUS. aisnio% 1l PL | BS S| 
.162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . ‘Ib. ee 144 144 = .144 Ni: 
-158 -101 10.4 9.6 ee ee aera .14 .14 .14 . 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 DRESS 5 ciecesoscaenecscr ib ee 182 .132 .132 Ni 
.092 -093 .00% .093 Lumbang, Coast............ is. aces .09% .093 .09% 
.52 45 .48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... .50 .50 50 
.09 .09 .09 .09 DOWD DONNIE vesicsccn es cls <scae 09 .09 09 Ol 
-70 70  ~=—.70 .67 Extra, | bleached, bbls NY..gal. ..... 70 .70 70 ; 
.64 -63 -64 .63 Ligh, p ’ NY .63 64 .64 63 
.67 .66 .67 é Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. ‘gal. -66 67 .67 66 } 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls P 
.60 i 2. Ae ace gal. 40 60 60 40 . 
1.00 -95 1.00 195 POUND 6. 56s 5.46s\0:5.0.50 gal. -95 1.00 1.00 .95 Pa 
.19 -183 = .19 .18}4 Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY Ib. ..... .17} 17} 17} 
3 "12-118 112—Ss Extra, bbls NY........... Ib 11} At lit Pe 
15 .134— . 164 -153 Pure, MOET a sccccivess Spee 134 .134 .13} 
iy 103.17 14 Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Oe oasis 12} 0 12k. Pe 
‘ll 10.15 0. 2, bbls NY......... a inaee 10} = .10f ~— 10 
sm | 6 Ma eS Oi: oaeiad 10} :104 10} Pf 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. 95 1.00 1.00 95 
00 «1.95 2.00 1.75 — Edible, bbls NY.......... gal. 1.95 200 200 1.95 j 
.113 .O8% mb | .09$ Foots, ‘bbls 1, 1 CESS See | See 08 .08 08 R 
.09 .08  .09$  .08} Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Oe 6c dius .08 084 083 , 
.09 O74 .09 .07 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... sk ea% .07 072 O72 
.08} .07 .08 .07 OS _ re .074 .07} .O74 
ee .12} -12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... ee Nom. Nom: fs ss Se 
15 .143 cae .143 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .14} 15 15 .144 
.20 | eee | AS Perilla; BIG NY. ...00000002 | Saeee 144 .14} 14} Si 
.15} .13 .153 .10} TAMER, COOKE. oc.sc:ciceb00 Me? weharw .10} .10} .10} 
1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 S) 
1.04 1.04 1.06 x Rapeseed. blown, bbls NY... gal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Ss 
.90 .82 .92 glish, drms. NY........ ee 82 .82 82 
.88 <t2 .90 3 Japanese, drms. NY...... eer .70 .70 .70 S 
a2) . 103 .10} -.093 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... lb. .10} . 10} .10$ .103 
10} .093 .09} .08 NN «. cuekunadicackel Ib seca 094 094 09} 8 
.44 .42 .50 .42 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. .42 44 44 42 S 
51 45 .50 .41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal, ..... 42 .42 42 
12 11} .13 .12. Sesame, edible, yellow, dos...Ib. 11.12 12 Ly s 
(12h 9.12.15 eS NS v.lb. 1124 12.12 12} 
.40 .40 .40 $409 God; DHA NY... ooc cvecewek Beis Koske 40 .40 40 
pieaaie. - aeee Soy Bean, Grude....cccvcscsces 7 
-10} .09 .09% Pacific Coast, tanks....... Oe) casces .09} .094 09} 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 7 
-10} ee 22% Doan © S eeeeeuineeemosmes een | re .08 .08 .08 
.12? 114 .12 .12 Crude, bbls NY......... Re . 10} .103 .10} 
‘11} .103 10 .10 OCT) ios cee ‘093 093 ‘093 
.134 .13} .13 13 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb -13} .13} .134 .13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls ( 
.85 . 84 .85 re Ae eee .84 85 .85 84 
.80 .79 .80 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY ny .79 80 .80 79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
i ivtitints 1440.15 15 144 7 
Double pressed saponified bags 
.19 15 .19 <EEE = =—«-s«« “Hag Sin wees Kiba aa Sasa UO .15 .15} 15} 15 
203 Bf .204 13 Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib .164 17 17 163 
.12 .09%  .124  .09} Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... Ib. 09 09) 09}  .094 , 
.08} .07 .09 .08 bs City. ae loose. . > se res .O7} .O7} O7% : 
10} .08 = .10 1094 Edible, tierces............ :09 094 094 09 
.12 .10 .12 iit Tallow Oil, “Bbls, es ee ee Fe | By 3 11 
my EI .09 | .10 Acidless, tanks NY........ ere 10 10 10 
Nom. .08 Nom. .08 Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .08 Nom Nom. 08 
-12 ell ncaa Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb. Pe | 12 iY. 11 
.16 .14 .16 14 DING; BU oo. 6c0ssccewn Ib. .14 16 16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.80 .74 .80 .78 kt PSR AR ee 74 .74 7 
.82 .76 .82 -80 Extra, bleached, - NY. -aal. ee 76 .76 76 
-78 .73 .78 -76 Nat. winter, bbis N are: | ee 73 .73 73 
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“Wh’’—Editorially Speaking 

















We present “By Order of the Board of 
Directors” in our pages this month with 
considerable regret. This regret is due to 
the fact that time did not permit us to 
submit the proofs to Senator La Follette, 
to whom we award the palm of the month 
for reading between the lines. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin caused these words 
to be written into the pages of the long- 
suffering “Congressional Record.” ‘From 
the financial statements of the du Pont 
company and the Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, it is evident that the 
sale of coal tar dyes are cheaper for export 
than for home consumption, has not 
materially diminished the profit of these 
concerns. In other words, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in many instances these 
concerns are selling colors for one-half 
the price for export than for home con- 
sumption, they are still making money 
on the coal tar dyes they are selling for 
export.” 


We submit that this smacks of wiz- 
ardry. Anybody who can get that much 
information out of an Allied Chemical 
or du Pont financial statement would 
appear at first glance to be burying his 


talents in the Senate. Hence our regret. 


If we had only had time to submit our , 


proofs to Mr. La*¥ollette we might have 
been able to present many more startling 
revelations than now appear in “By 
Order of the Board of Directors.” 


William L. Holter, who discusses the 
problems confronting the lacquer industry, 
is eastern manager, Van Schaack Brothers 
Chemical Works, and president, Chemical 
Products Corp. He was born in Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and educated at Penn 
State and the University of California, 
receiving the degree of B. S. from the 
former, and an A. B. from the latter. 
Upon his graduation in 1916, he became 
associated. with the Hercules Powder 
Company, with which organization he 
remained until 1920, when he assumed his 
present position. He is a member of 
Phi Kappa Sigma, American Society of 
Testing Materials, University Club of 
Boston, Chemists’ Club (N. Y.), and the 
Boston City Club. 
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William B. Campbell, whose contribu- 
tion on “Liquefied Petroleum Gas” ap- 
pears in our pages this month, is manager 
of the Wholesale and Special Products’ 
Divisions of the Philfuels Company, and 
has been in the liquefied petroleum gas 
business since the advent of Phillips 
Petroleum into this field. He was born 
in Indiana and is a graduate of Purdue 
University, where he studied engineering 
and received an M. E. degree. Upon 
leaving school, he became associated with 
the Marmon Motor Company, serving 
in both engineering and sales capacities. 
After three years, he resigned and with a 
partner secured the Marmon agency for 
Florida. After a year he joined the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, re- 
frigerating engineers, with whom he was 
connected prior to his association with the 
Philfuels Company in 1927. 





COMING 
FEATURES 


DOES THE CHEMICAL 
JOBBER LOWER 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


H. G. MacKelcan, sales man- 
ager, Innis, Speiden & Co., 
advocates the cause of the 
chemical dealer in terms of 
lower costs. 


= 


NITROLLOY AND THE 
NITRIDING PROCESS 


Dr. J. T. Norton, Jr., Ludlum 
Steel Co., outlines the recent 
progress in this field and the 
possibilities for wider applica- 
tions. 


ACETONE 


A comprehensive survey of 
the history and present market 
position of this chemical which 
was born and nurtured during 
the hectic days of the war. 
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We can only explain it all on the grounds 
of the well-known holiday spirit, which 
apparently remained with some of our 
readers until after they had perused our 
January issue. Of course we are accus- 
tomed to receiving both bouquets and 
brickbats, but, human nature being what 
it is, we have stoically resigned ourselves 
in typical editorial fashion, to receiving 
many more of the latter than of the 
former. But our January issue received 
only compliments, some of which follow. 


From John H. Barker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
“Your recent articles on conditions in 
foreign countries were very interesting 
and informative; but principally I read 
CxHeEMIcAL M aRKETs for information as to 
new construction, changes in personnel, 
etc., which help me in my selling.” 


From A. F. Detweiler, manager, Maine 
division, Armour Fertilizer Works: ‘‘We 
were greatly interested in the articles 
concerning the chemical industry in 
Europe. Your magazine contains a lot 
of valuable and interesting information.” 

From Anne MacKay, librarian, Lloyd 
Library, Cincinnati: ‘‘We are going to 
call our readers’ attention especially to 
the foreign articles in your January 
issue.” 

From David Wesson, technical coun- 
sellor, Southern Cotton Oil Co.: ‘Your 
January issue was a corker: the stuff it 
contained was real news.” 


Holiday spirit or no, we thank you. 


Another subscriber comes to us with 
the following problem. He writes as 
follows: ‘‘I wish to start the manufacture 
of some commercial chemical for which 
there is a ready market. Will you kindly 
give me your advice as to some line which 
could be started in a small way in a small 
plant and gradually built up and ex- 
tended. I have some capital available 
for this venture.” 


Of course, we know the answer, but 
maybe some of our other readers would 
like to offer suggestions as to what he 
should do with his money. 
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